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PALMER'S TRIAL. 
FIRST DAY—WEDNFESDAY. 
THE RUSIL FOR APMISSION TO THE COURT. 

Dreinc many weeks past, public attention to this extraordinary ease had | 
yen kept alive by daily paragraphs in the papers—now describing Palmer’s 
ealth—now publishing reports on his pecuniary affairs—now giving de- | 
xis of the extensive preparations being made for the trial. he demand for 
ickets swelled with every paragraph. It was whispered abroad that fabu- | 
ous prices had been given for places—till, to the honour of the Old Bailey 
doorkeepers, and the dismay of the moneyed classes, it was announced that 
money would not be a passport to the court. This announcement set all 
ope connected, even in the most distant manner, with sheriff, or under- 
sheriff, barrister, or barrister’s clerk, fairly to work, to beg for tickets; so 
that the limited space of the court was soon promised, 

On Wednesday morning, at an early hour, the avenues to the court were 
thronged by persons having tickets of admittance. At every door might be 
seen a crowd of damp umbrellas, At the eutrance to the Press Yard, there 
wasa group of well-known legal faces, among which that of larry was con- 
As a cab drove up, and deposited a barrister without a ticket, 
jut with confidence in the power of his wig and gown, he was greeted | 
with “There’s a fool come down in his wig and gown, and thinks he'll 
vt in so.” It was, however, soon clear to this confident gentleman, as 
tomany others, no doubt, that nobody unprovided with a ticket had the 
remotest chance of gaining admittance. The conversation grew animated 
among the barristers with tickets. One only wanted to hear Cock- 
burn’s speech, and had left his clerk at the Exchequer to call him 
when his case came on, Another knew that Lord Derby was com- 
ug down, A third suggested that his Lordship had probably had 
many a bet with the prisoner, Then the conversation was jerked off 
to two coflins ; whereupon a most facetious gentleman observed, that 
slmer would probably be allowed to take his choice. In conversation of | 
this kind the time was passed that the crowd of eager barristers and 
sight-seers were doomed to wait at the doors of the court. At nine o’clock 
there was a firm and general push for the small door. Of course, the 
doorkeeper indulged in the usual question as to the use of pushing, and 
with the usual result, The rush was tremendous, and was compared, by | 
the most active-elbowed gentlemen, to the pit-door of the Opera, on a | 
Jenny Lind night, Blue tickets jrushed at the’ door devoted, to yellow 
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tickets, of course, and their bearers were turned, hot and angry, away, 
Amid the crowd appeared a juryman, carrying a curpet-bag, and evidently 
prepared very carefully for his task. As the confused mass of visitors 
whirled up the staircase, they were hailed by officials calling upon them to 
open their tickets. The scene reminded one of the Victoria gallery, rather 
than of a solemn trial involving life or death, At last the court was 
reached. 
INSIDE THE COURT—SOME OF THR NOTABILITIES. 

There were few people there ; even the galleries were net full. The 
court was disposed as on ordinary oceasions, save that the round table had 
been replaced by rows of benches, covered with red cloth, and sprinkled 
with pads of blotting-paper and new pens. Behind these benches, barris- 
ters who had come as a matter of curiosity, were lounging, some gowned, 
and others in ordinary dress. ‘lhe morning papers were, as usual, in re- 
quest. ‘The only persons yet at work were the reporters, in their box at the 
back of the court. hey were already filling their long note books with 
introductory sketches, to be sent in time for the evening papers. The only 
official on the bench was one of the under-sheriffs, dressed in black, with 
a white frill and kerchief, and attracting one’s attention continually by the 
flashes of light reflected from the bright steel of his sword-belt. Presently 
there was a stir, as Alderman Humphreys, in his purple-silk gown, joined 
the under-sheriff. Then the ordinary of Newgate appeared, in his black 
gown. All the time the laughing and joking of the barristers reminded 
visitors, unaccustomed to the atmosphere of a criminal court, of the business- 
like view taken of the affair by the majority of personspresent. Asthe galleries 
fill, whispers send about the names of celebrated men, We are vananed that 
there sits Earl Grey next to Alderman Carden, reading the newspaper, 
Then the plump proportions of Alderman Wire attract general attention. 
The conversation in the gallery grows animated. Some young ladies make 
their appearance, displaying bonnets upon their backs, to attract the 
criticism of the more sentimental men. One visitor conceives that he adds 
to his importance as a member ot the community, by displaying his ac- 
quaintance with Serjeant Shee’s clerk. 

The jury-box ard the dock are still empty. 

Presently @ man appears in the body of the court, carrying a chair; then 
Wetherhead, Governor of Newgate, makes a theatrical ‘entrance through 
ahole, These little incidents divert the attention of the gallery for a mo- 
ment; but the love of lords peculiar to the British public, resumes its 
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sway ; and time is passed in speculations on a gentleman opposite, remark 
able for the whiteness of his hair. It is settled at last that his neck is not 
long enough, or he might be Lord Derby. Then an artist, poising his 
pencil, to catch the perspective lines of the scene, diverts the visitors in 
our vicinity fora moment. Three young men enter the court, and take 
their seats at one of the extremities of the bench, They are Baron 
Alderson’s sons ; and the family likeness among the Aldersons becomes the 
topic of our gallery conversation. Palmer's defenders begin to group them- 
selves, Serjeant Shee and Mr. Grove are picked out. Soon the juniors sce 
familiar to the keen eyes in our vicinity, There is Grey—there Kexealy. 

That individual, wearing spectacles, and having a few tufts of whisker 
down at the side of his chin, who has just entered, is Lord Derby. 
{le moves towards the bench, and takes his seat by the side of 
Lord Grey. ‘I'he short, foxy-looking man is Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, the Attorney-General, and next to him is Edwin James, the stout, 
jolly-looking fellow. Behind James is Bodkin, with a bit of paper in 
his hand, and next to Bodkin is Huddlestone, the “ buck of the bar,” as 
he is called. Do you see that man with the curly hair and gilt buttons 
to his waistcoat; he with the broad blue back, now turned towards 
us as he talks to Grove and Shee? Well, that’s John Smith of Birming- 
ham, Palmer’s attorney. The briefs don’t seem very heavy, do they ? 
How the attorneys’ table, just below the barristers’ seats, and between 
them and the jury-box, is filled with lawyer-looking gentry, and the green 
table-ecover is littered with red bags and hats. Here come the judges, 
“Be uneovered in court! be uncovered in court!” is shouted out by 
the Ushers ; whereupon every hat is taken off, and the entire bar rises at 
the judges enter, ‘That's Lord Campbell in the middle, Cresswell on the 
right, and Alderson on the left. They have each a bouquet of flowers in 
their hands (Palmer’s bouquet, eomposed of rue, is strewn before him), and 
they wear little wigs without curls, like bishops. They have also blua 
cloth gowns, with broad pink euffs, and a sort of red hood at the back. 

THE CASE CALLED ON.—APPRARANCE OF THE PRISONER. 
& ‘ Call on the case of William Palmer!” 

A dead silence ensues. Wetherhead, the Governor of Newgate, is seen 
coming up the stairs that lead to the dock. The excitement is at its height 
when it is noticed that he is followed by a stout, genteel-looking man, 
who, on entering the dock, advances to the front. This is Palmer. He is 
partly bald, and has flaxen hair through which, as look down upon him 
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OUTSIDE THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, DURING PALMER'S TRIAL 
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from the gallery, the fair skin shows. He has smallish sandy whiskers, 
fat cheeks, and his countenance is devoid of that forbidding expression 
which we are taught to look for in murderers. He is of the middle 
height, and, though not very stout, looks puffy. His neck is rather thick, 
but his appearance on the whole is pleasant, and his expression rather 
good-natured than bloodthirsty. y 

On entering, he bows to the judges, taking out at the same time a 
white pocket handkerchief. 

Now the names oi the jurymen are called over by the Usher of the 
Court, and each enters the box as his name is pronounced. Mr. Edwin 
James now rises on the part of the Crown, and observes that if any jury- 
man is connected with any insurance office interested in the case, he is to 
leave the box. Lord Campbell says a few words, approving of this pro- 

sal. 

“Hush! hush! silence in the court!” the jury are about to be sworn, 
Here is the first-—“ William Nash—take the book in your right hand— 
You shall well and truly try, and true dehverance make, between 
the prisoner at the bar and our Sovereign Lady the ~~ and true verdict 
give according to the evidence which you shall hear, so help you 
Goa!” ‘These words are pronounced by the Usher in a full aud sonorous voice. 
“Silence !” is again called, and the charge is read over by the Clerk of the Ar- 
raign:, who concludes by demanding, “ William Palmer, are you guilty or not 
guilty?” “ Not guilty,” replies the prisoner, in a firm voice. 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S SPEECH, 

The Attorney-General now rises, and commences his address tothe jury. At 
this moment Palmer is resting his gloved hands on the ledge of the dock. 
ite is very neatly dressed, wearing a glossy black surtout and gray trousers. 
Siuith, Palmer's iawyet, who, at the commencement of the proceedings, 
was sitting, ixtently watching Cockburn, soon after rises, and standing upon 
the seat, whispers to Palmer, who leans over the edge of the dock. 
Valmer sesms utterly unmoved, and shows not the least emotion during 
th.s portior: of the Attorney-Genera(’s speech. 

It is now a quarter nast eleven, and Cockburn has just finished his 
account of the pressure of bills upon Palmer, and shown how he was 

mshed for moaey up to the 13th November, the time of Shrewsbury races, 
Ve ihen proceeds to give the details of Cook’s death, and a most impres- 
site silence reigns in the court, not a sound beyond the voice of the 
Attorney-General being heard. Palmer listens a but still apparently 
» moved ; but as Cockburn proceeds to describe Cook’s state of health be- 
fore the night he spent with Palmer, every head in court is strained forward, 
so great is the interest. Palmer s over the front of the dock, and 
whispers earnestly to Smith. 

“That night, the 14th November, a remarkable incident happened, to 
which 1 "yg to call your attention.” As these words are uttered by the 
Attorney-General, the most intense interest prevails, not a whisper is 
heard .n the court, and the excitement grows greater as Cockburn pro- 
ceeds to describe Cook’s drinking the brandy and water, and his violent 
vomitings after it. 

Palmer shifts his position, and listens attentively. 

The Attorney-General, continuing, produces a Vek; and reads from it 
tae action produced upon the system by nua vomica and strychnine. 

A buz rons round the court. 

And now the Attorney-General announces that a witness who had with- 
hed his evidence at the coroner's inquest will depose to the effect that Pal- 
wer had bought strychnine at his shop on the evening before Cook’s death, 
This fact was divulged by Newton oa yesterday, 

st this point, Palmer seems somewhat moved, and 
2’ “dly on a piece of paper on the of the dock. 

fhe Attorney-General, in continuation, says that Newton has expressed 
contrition for this concealment, and will give his reasons for it in his 
evidence, 

When mentioning the aramonia pills, Cockburn remarked that ammonia 
was not a remedy, and could not be made up into pills. Then Smith, the 
soricitor, rises and speaks to Palmer, and afterwards addresses Grove, who 
lvoks across and nods to Palmer. Cockburn next proceeds to describe the 
examination of the postmaster of Rugeley, and follows out his narrative of 
the case to its close, amidst the sustained attention of the entire court, 

THE TRIAL, 


NWiilliam Be, aged 81, deserived as a surgeon, was arraigned for the wilful 
Br | i= ‘arsons Cook. The prisoner, in a clear, firm tone of voice, 
pleaded “ Not 5 

The Attorney-General, Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., Mr. Bodkin, Mr. Welsby, and 
Mr. Huddlestone, appeared for the prosecution; and Mr. ant sliee, with 
whom were Mr. Grove, Q.C., Mr. Grey, and Mr. Kenealy defended the prisoner. 

The following jurors were then called:—Vhomas Knight, Richard umbral, 
Wilkant Mavor (veterinary surgeon), William Newman, George Miller, George 
Onkshot, Churles Bares, William Eccleston, Samuel Mullet, John Over, William 
Nash, and Wilham Fletcher. 

The jury were then sworn, and the Attorney-General opened the case in a 
speech of consiterable } ngth,in which he guve a lucid statement of the evidence 
he proposed to call on the part of the Crown. As this speech was fully reported 
in the “ Ilustrat:d Times” for May 17, we do not think it necessary to repeat it. 

When the Attorney-General had concluded, the court adjourned for a short 
time, and on re-assemliling, the evidence on the part of the prosecution 
was proceeded with, the first witnesses being some sporting friends of Cook, 
who were present at Shrewsbury races, and speut the evening in compazy 
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with him at the Raven, Mr. Ishmael Fisher, the wine merchant, was first 
called. Ie was a thin, sharp-fentured individual, with pale face and light 
hair. It will be noted that he professed himself to be a judge of brandy 
by the “smell,” which was likely enough, as his pale complexion did not 
indicate that he was particularly partial to the taste of it. After Fisher 
came Jones, a sporting law-stationer, fat, with snub nose, and his hair in 

rticularly careful order. Reed, the publican, a jolly-looking, chubby- 
‘aced individual, followed Jones, 


Ishmael Fisher, examined by Mr. Edwin James—I am a wine merchant, and 
am in the habit of attending races, arfd of betting. I knew the deceased, and 
had done so for two years before his death. 1 was at the Shrewsbury races in 
1855. A mare called Polestar, belonging to the deceased, won the Shrewsbury 
handicap at these races, on Tuesday, November 13th. I saw the deceased on the 
day of the race, and he aay ite well. On the following evening, i was at 
the Raven Hotel, Shrewsbury, ¢ prisoner and deceased were staying at the 
same hotel, and occupied a room adjoining mine. About eleven o’clock at night 
I saw the prisoner and the deceased, and a gentleman named Myatt, in the sit- 
ting-room occupied by the deceased and the prisoner. They were drinking grog. 
The deceased had some brandy and water before him. He asked me to sit down, 
and I did so. Cook asked the prisoner to have some more brandy and water, 
and he said he would not have any more until he had drunk his. Cook then 
took up his glass and drank it off, and almost withina minute exclaimed, “There 
is something in it; it burns my throat dreadfully.” Upon this Palmer took up 
the glass, supped up what remained, and said there was nothing it. There was 
a very small quantity of liqucr in the glass when the prisoner took it up. At this 
time a person named Reed, who also attends races, came into the room, and the 
ooo handed the glass to him, and afterwards to me, and asked if we thought 

ere was anything in it; we said there was nothing we could re ise, as the 
glass was soempty _ I said, however, that I thought there was rather a stron; 
scent upon it, but I could not say it arose from anything but brandy. Cool 
went out of the room, and when he returned, he called me out. He was absent 
about ten minutes. 1 went with him into my sitting-room. He appeared very 
ill, and he told me that he had been very sick, and asked me to take his money. 
At the same time, he said he thought Palmer had been dosing him. He gave 
me over £700; it was all in bank notes. He did not say what I was do with the 
money. The deceased was very sick again after he had given me the money. 
Hel my room; and, when he came back, he again told me how he had been 
suffering from sickness, and asked me go with him to his bedroom, und I did so. 
Another , named Jones, went with us, and the deceased vomited violently 
in his in ourpresence. 1 advised him to send for a medical gentleman, 
named Gibson ; he attended, and gave the deceased some medicine. He was so 
ill that the doctor was sent for a second time, but about two o’eluck in the morn- 
ing he ap to be more composed, and I left. I and Mr. Jones gave the 
deceased the medicine. On the following morning 1 saw the prisoner in my 
sitting-room. He said, “Cook has been stating that I gave him something in 
his brandy. I never play such tricks with people. But I can tell you what he 
was. He was drunk.” I should say the deceased was certainly not drank 
when I saw him, nor at all approaching drunkenness. The deceased appeared 
very ill when I saw him that morning, but a good deal better than on the 
poem night, and I returned him his money. I afterwards saw him on 

he race course, and he then looked very ill. I had been in the habit of 
settling the deceased’s bets for him, and paying and receiving when he did 
not do so himself. I saw his bettin k in his hand at Shrewsbury. 
On the 17th of November I paid Mr. Pratt £200, at the request of the deceased. 
In the ordinary course, the bets upon the races at Shrewsbury would be settled 
at Tattersalls’ on the Monday following, and I expected to have settled the de- 
ceased’s bets, and I should have deducted the £200 from the money I received. 
I did not settle the account, and, consequently, my £200 was not repaid me. 
I was aware that Cook was a considerable winner at Shrewsbury. 

Cross-examined—Cook I had known for two years, and Palmer longer. 1 
knew the prisoner and the deceased were intimately connected in racing matters, 
but I was not aware that they were partners, or owned horses jointly. They 
were on very intimate terms, and generally —— at the same hotels. I do 
not know whether Palmer won any money at wsbury. I saw Cook after 
his mare had won, and_he appea — much elated and gratified. The race 
was won very easily. I do not think I drank any brandy and water myself on 
the evening In question. I am a a, pa judge of brandy, and said that I 
could not detect anything particular in the smell of the deceased’s glass. The 
glass was so completely drained, that there was very little to smell. I cannot 
say whether the deceased dined at the Raven on this day. I had seen the de- 
ceased at the Unicorn, another inn in Shrewsbury, earlier on the same day. I 


did not see him drink —s at this time. The prisoner was with him. I | 


am not aware that a many people connected with the races were very ill 
at Shrewsbury. On the day of the races it was very wet underfoot, and it was 
cold and damp two or three days afterwards. I believe the prisoner and the 
deceased preakfasted together on the Thursday morning. I received a letter 
from the deceased on the 17th of November. ‘It was dated Rugeley, and re- 
ap me to pay £200, to make up a sum of £500 that he wished to pay to 

t. Pratt, and he would make up the remainder the next day. 

Re-examined—I did not think that the deceased, from what he said, had any 
very great re: for the prisoner. The 
which ran at Shrewsbury and lost, and I 
Cook was not more elated at at than people usually are. 

Mr. Thomas Jones said—I am a law stationer in Carey Street. I was at 
Shrewsbury races in November, 1855, and lodged at the Raven. I went there 
on the Monday night, and Cook ana } and the last witness, and a person named 
Herring, supped together at night. The deceased appeared quite well at this 
time, and also on the Tuesday and Wednesday following, until the evening. 
On Wednesday night the deceased invited me. and a person named Reed, to go 
into his room, and { found Palmer there; and after the party broke up, Fisher 
told me something about Cook, and I, in consequenee, went into his bedroom 
end found him very ill, and he complained of a burniug in his throat, and he 
vomited a great deal. Some pills and a draught were administered to him, and 
L afterwards obtained some more medicine from the doctor’s, and administered 
a small quantity of it to the decersed. Between six and seven the following 
morning, L saw the deceased again, and he suid he felt better and easier, but le 


looked very pale, 


iow that he betted upon the race. 


risoner had a horse called Chicken, | 


. George Reed corroborated the evidence given by the la ss 
ieee to what took place at the Raven Inn, at SLrew toed witnenaeg 
in question. He said that almost immediately after he went inio the »., 
observed that the deceased was in Ug pain, and he heard him say thar ne 
was something in the brandy and water. The prisoner took up tie slaacnne 
drank all the liquor that was in it, and then handed it to the witoess ts ta” 
and he told him it was of no use handing him an empty glass for that pura, 

——— considered that the dece was not a strong man, He 

nerally looke e. 
* the Kieornch-Ocneral—The deceased never complained of illness, 
present at almost every race that took place. 

The surgeon’s assistant called in to attend Cook at Shrewsbury, was the 
next witness. He appeared to be a seedy-looking country apothosry._;, 
seems that he advised an emetic, but contented himself with Cook’ drink. 
ing a pint of warm water, and foroing the handle of a tooth-bro-j) |... 
his throat. The audience couldn’t resist laughing when he stated tia: \, 

rescribed the customary blue pill, to be followed by the custo 

aught, and when, in reply to a question as to whether Cook w: 7 
described his brain as being stimulated by brandy and water, 


Mr. 8. Gibson said—I am assistant to Mr. Heathcoate, a surgeon at Siew, 
I remember being sent for, on the 14th of November, to the Ray: ss 4 * 
at Shrewsbury, and I saw the deceased in his bedroom. Le complained of 
pain in his stomach and heat in his turoat, and he said he thought) ¢ jad een 
isoned. I felt his pulse, and found it was about 90. His tongu y a8 pete 
Rect clean; his abdomen was very much distended. 1 administered an ener, 
and sent the waitress for some warm water, but the deceased said ye could 
make himself sick with the handle of a tooth-brush. He drank all they ster 
and vomited, and the water returned perfectly clear. 1 then went ho J 
sent the deceased two pills and a draught. ‘The pills were composed : 
and calomel, and the draught consisted of senna, magnesia, and any aa 
common black draught, in fact. I also sent an anodyne draught for the ge. 
eeased. I did not sce him any more. _ 

Cross-examined—I “went to work” with the deceased as if he was poisoneg 
There was nothing pecuhar in the matter that he vomited. He gy» 
little excited by drink, but knew perfectly well what he was abou. |; 
that his brain was certainly stimulated by the brandy and water. | ; 
that the warm water was likely to relieve his stomach. 


Elizabeth Mills, the chambermaid at the Talbot Arms, wearing a stray 
bonnet trimmed with white ribbon, and a black silk mantle, next s/o) aj 
into the witness-box. She had no pretensions to good looks, but pyr. 
a pleasant countenance ; and showed considerable intelligence throws) ay 
her long examination. Her evidence was given with point, aad accu 
panied with action indicative of the manner in which Cook beat his ry 
about and snapped at the glass and spoon. Very great interest was inau.. 
fested in court during her recital. 


Elizabeth Mills said—I was chambermaid at the Talbot Arms, at Rugeley. iy 
November last. The prisoner lived at Rugeley, and was inthe habit of ¢ 
to the Talbot Arms. Vises the deceased. He came to our hote! 
November, between nine and ten at night. The prisoner came wit his 
He appeared to be poorly, and he said he had been ill at Shrewsoury. {| 
to bed about half-past ten o’clock; and on the following morning he w 
about one o’clock, and still appeared to be very poorly, Le mturned tu 
inn about ten o’clock at night, and went to bed in half an hour or so. ie 
then told me that he had been dining at Mr. Palmey’s, and he sad that 4 
no worse. The deceased was quite sober; and he asked for an extra pire 
candle to read by. The prisoner ived opposite the ‘Talbot Arms. 
see the deceased on the following morning, and asked me for a cup of cofes 
for him. I procured one, and 1 think I gave it to the deceasid, and sett 
the room. F believe Palmer was then in the room {f did not sce (ux 
drink the coffee; but when I went into the room, shortly aflerwards, | sw 
that it had been vomited. I did not observe a jug of toast-water in the bed 
room, but a jug that did not belong to the room was sent down from the hedrom 
at night for me to make some fresh toast and water in. The prisoner was in ‘he 
deceased’s bedroom four or five times on this day, and | heard him tell Mr. Cook 
that he would send him over some broth. 1 afterwards saw some broth in the 
kitchen, which I knew had not been made in the Jalbot Arms; the waiues 
took this broth to the deceased’s bedroom. | saw the prisoner aftor (| IN 
asked me if Mr. Cook had had his broth. The waitress said she had tokev 
to him, but he refused to take it, and said that it would not stay on his st 
The prisoner then told me to fetch the broth, as Mr. Cook must have it, a 
did go, and leit it in the deceased’s bedroom. Palmer was there. Shor 
wards, I saw that it had been vomited. The same evening some bar 
was made for the deceased, and also some arrowroot, but 1 cannot s: 
they remained on his stomach or not. Mr. Bamford, the doctor, w 
after this, On the Tuesday, after deceased came to the Talbot Arms 
in his bedroom, about eight o’clock in the morning; le said he had slept wea 
since twelve o’clock, and felt pretty comfortable, A large breakiust cup of 
broth was brought from the prisoner's house between twelve and one o'cloes on 
the Sunday, and I took it up to the deceased’s bedroom. I tasted tye broti, and 
very soon aftewards I was sick. 1 drank ebout two tablespoonsful. 1 vomited 
violently all the afternoon, and was obliged to go to ved, I was quite well up to 
the time of my drinking the broth. 1 saw the deceased on Sunday evening, and 
he seemed in g od spirits, and not to be any worse. L saw the deceased on the 
Monday morning, between seven and eight o’clock, when I took him a cup of 
coffee. He did not vomit the coffee. Palmer had seen him belore this, but le 
did not come again till ten o’clock at night. The deceased got up about ove 
o’clock, shaved and dressed himself, and appeared a great deal better, but sw 
that he was exceedingly weak. Ashmall, the Jockey, came to see hii ou tin 
Monday, and also Mr, Saunders, the trainer. Soon after one o'clock the deceased 
took some arrowroot, and it remained on his stomach. ‘The deceased went to 
bed at four o’clock, and between nine and ten the prisoner went into his room, 
and J left him there. Some pills were sent by Mr. Bamiord for the dece.sed 
about eight o’clock, and 1 2-ok them into his room, and placed them on the dress 
ing-table, and they wers there when the prisoner went into the room. | went 
to bed between ten and eleven, and I was called up about twelve.  { then 
heard violent screams from the deceased’s bed-room, and upon entering it, | saw 
the deceased sitting up in bed. He desired me to fetch the prisoner directy. 
I toid him he had been sent for, and { then waiked to the bedside, and found one 
of the pillows upon the floor. I picked it up, and asked Mr. Cook if he would 
lay his head down, At this time he was beating the bedelothes, apparently in 
reat agony, and he told me he could not lie down, he should be sutlocated if he 
iid; and he then in a loud tone asked me again to send for Mr. Palmer. ‘There 
was a sort of jumping or jerking about his head and neck and body all ts 
time, his eyes started, and his breatlung was very much affected. He screamed 
three or four times while 1 was in the room, and twice he called out, “ Mur 
der.” He asked me to rub one of his hands, and I found it quite stiff. It wes 
the lefi hand. The fingers were all stretclied out, and there was no motiva in 
them. They twitched while Iwas rubbing the hand. Palmer came into the recm 
while this was going on; the deceased recognised him and said, “Ob, Palmer, 
or “Oh, doctor, I shall die.” The prisoner replied, “Oh, my lad, you won't,” and 
after remaining a minute or two in the room, he told me to stay there, and went 
out. He returned in @ very few minutes, and then produced some pills, and 
he gave the deceased a dranght in a wine glass after he had given him the 
pills. Cook said that the pills stuck in his throat, and the prisoner told me to 
give him some toast and water, and J did so ina teaspoon. His lead and body 
continued jerking, and he scized the spoon fast between his teeth. and seemed 
to bite it very hard. The deceased shortly aftecwards swallowed the toast and 
water, and with it the pills, and the prisoner then handed him the draught. [¢ 
had a thick, neavy appearance. ‘The de-cased suapped at the glass in the same 
| way as he did at the spoon, and appeared unable to control himself As 
soon as he had swallowed the draught, le vomited it immediately, and it ap- 
peared to me to smell like opium. The prisoner then made the remark that be 
hoped the pills had stayed, and he searched the vomit with a quill, and sid 
that he could not findthem. He told me to take the utensil away, and empty 
| it carefully, to see if I could find the pills. 1 did so, but could not sce any trace 
| of them. After this the decvased seemed a little more easy. The attack 
lasted altogether about half an hour, and during the whole of the time he 
was quite conscious. When he wes recovered, he asked the prisoner to feel 
| how his heart beat, and Palmer went to his bedside, and put his hand either to 
his heart or the side of his face, and said it was all right. 1 left the deceased 
about three o’clock in the morning, and at this time the prisoner was sitting in 
| the easy chair, and I believe he was aslecp. About six o’clock the same morning 
| I saw ‘the deceased again, and he told me that Mr. Palmer had left him 
about a quarter past five o'clock. 1 asked him how he was, and he replied 
that he was no worse. He then asked me if L had ever seen an 
one in such agony as he was in the night before, and I told him I never ha 
Nie then said ne was sure I should never like to sce anyone in such agony again. 
1 inquired what he thought was the cause. Ife replied, that it was through 
some pills that Palmer had given him about half-past ten, The deceased was 
quite composed and quiet at this time; but iis eyes looked very wild. About 
twelve o’clock the deceased desired me to send the “ boots” over to Mr. Palmer, 
to know whether he might have a cup of coffee. A message was brought back 
that he might, and that Mr. Palmer would be over pom cnay, Wien I took 
up the coffee, the prisoner was in the room, and I gave hin the coffee, and he 
tusted it to see that it was not too strong. Mr. Jones came to the inn about 
three o'clock, and I saw him in the steward’s room, and the prisoner after this 
told me that Cook had vomited the coffee. I saw Cook several times after 
this. He appeared in very good spirits, and talked about getting up the 
next morning, aud wished the barber to be sent for to shave him 
did not see the deceased later than half-pact ten o'clock on the Tuesday 
night. The prisoner was then in his bedroom, and I gave hun some toast 
and water for the deceased.  Paluer then said to Couok—Can this good 
givt do anything more for you to-my!t?"” Cook said—*No; 1 shall want 
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sping more till morning.” He spoke in a composed and cheerful manner. I 


: : chen on purpose to see how Mr. Cook went on, and I heard the 
ho, of Mr. Cook’s room ring violently about ten minutes before twelve o'clock, 
Me | went up immediately. Mr, Jones slept on another bed in the deceased's 
vam, 1 found the deeeased sitting up. Mr. Jones had his arm round his | 
gouders, apparently supporting lim. The deceased, when he sew me, told me 
ty feteh Mr Palmer directly. went over to his house. and rang the surgery 
ell, and the prisover came to the window almost in an instant He opened a 
gmal] casement and I told him to come over to Mr. Cook direc tly, a8 he was in 
puch the same state as he was the mght before. I could not see whether the 
rsoner was dressed. He made some reply, and I went back to the hotel; and 


jp a munute or two the prisoner came into Mr, Cook’s room. 
god was, that he did not think he had ever dressed so uickly in his life. At 
this ime, Mr. Jones was still supporting the deceased. went out of the bed- 
oom, and remained Mgr the landing about a minute or two, when the prisoner 
7 I observed 


The first thing he 


came out. to him that the deceased appeared to be in the same state 
as he was the niglt before. Palmer replied that he was not so ill by a fif- 
teth part. He then went to hisown house; returned in a very short time, and went 
into the deceased’s bedroom. I then heard deceased asked to be turn d over on 


his right side, and very shortly after I heard that he was dead. [ saw the pri- 
gner feeling the deceased's pulse, and he said to Mr. Jones—“ The pulse is gone.” 
Mr. Jones then put his face to the heart of the deceased, and when he had done 
6, lifted 4p both his hands but did not speak The prisoner then told me to 
fetch Mr. Bamford. He arrived very soon afterwards, and when he came down, he 
told me ‘hat Mr. Cook was dead, and that he was dead when he arrived. [was told 
aiter this that the prisoner wanted me, and I went into the deceased’s “ 
The prisoner was therealone. I said to him—* It is not possible that Mr. Cook is 
dead?” and he replied, —“ Yes, he is dead.” He then asked me who I thought 
would come to lay him out, and I mentioned some women whom I thought he 
knew. He said they were just the women, and told me to fetch them. While 
Mr. Cook was saying at the Talbot Arms, I saw a book which I supposed to be 
his betting-book. He had it with him when he stopped at the Talbot Arms be- 
fore, on his way to Liverpool races. I saw this book in the deceased’s bedroom 
the night before he died. He asked me to give him the book, pen, and ink, and 
some paper. He took a postage stamp from a pocket at one end of the book. I 


replaced the book on the frame of the looking-glass on the dressing table. The 
raoner Was in the bedroom the same night, and I never saw the book again. [ 
on rehed for it, but cannot find it anywhere. About ten minutes after the 
deceased had died, and while Mr. Jones was out of the room, I saw the prisoner 


in the act of searching the pockets of Mr. Cook’s coat. I also saw him search 
under the pillow and bolster. Before Mr. Cook died, I saw some letters lying 
on the mautel-piece, but I have never seen them since. 

Mills’s examination in chief being concluded, the court broke up. 
Arspid shutfling of feet instantly ensued as every one rose to stretch his 
legs, and a murmur of conversation was heard on all sides. People in back 
seats clambered forward, and tried to obtain a view of the prisoner, Amidst 
the hubbub, brisk conversation goes on between counsel and judges, 
Officers who are to take charge of the jury for the night, are now sworn, 
and engage not to allow any one to hold converse with the jealously- 
gurrded twelve men. The court is then adjourned in due form by the 
crier; still not one single word pronounced by his sonorous voice can be 
heard above the prevailing din. 

As we leave the court, we eatch a few words of the conversation going 
on at the solicitors’ table, and hear one of prisoner’s partisans exclaim, 
“Last witness swore like a brick; but we'll upset it all, though, in the 
morning.” One of the officials gave it as his opinion that prisoner was 
safe to be hung. He hoped he'd be taken away to Stafford immediately 
after sentence, as he thouglit he’d be certain to attempt suicide. . 

SECOND DAY—THURSDAY. 

At nine o'clock, when the doors open, the Court is nearly émpty. 
Reporters for daily newspapers are among the first comers. The pow- 
dered wigs of a few barristers are dotted about. Officers of the Court, in 
black gowns and white neckeloths, looking like parish clerks, stalk back- 
wards and forwards. Dr, Taylor enters, talking to counsel for prosecu- 
tion, Under-sheriffs, who are engaged in conversation with Dilke of the 
“Athenceum,” turn round to bow to Lord Grey, whose lameness attracts at- 
tention to him as he limps forward and takes his seat on the bench, Lord 
Derby arrives soon after, whereupon Grey, after shaking hands with him, 
yields him the place of precedence. Jurors, on taking their seats, are an 
olject of eager scrutiny, Attorneys and barristers now muster in force, 
carrying their red and blue bags. Newspapers are unfolded, and glanced 

r,and those among the audience who, iting their yesterday’s attend- 
mee, have gained a knowledge of the persons 0! a few of the notabilitics, 
display their information to excite the admiration of newcomers. ‘They are 
suddenly checked by the officer calling out, “Be uncovered in court,” 
Whereupon the Under-sheriffs march in with wands, followed by the She- 
rills with bouquets. Next comes Alderman Cubitt, a little man with white 
jit and florid complexion, and then the judges, 

The Usher of the court makes the usual proclamation. When this is 
enled, “ Call Elizabeth Mills,” is heard. 

“Elizabeth Mills! Elizabeth Mills!” is shouted out along the passages. 
Then after a pause, “Make way for the witness; make way for the wit- 
ness, gentlemen.” 

‘The heads of the people in the gallery are seen stretched over to catch a 
sight of both prisoner and witness The prisoner is seen standing in the 
dock with arms folded, a few sheets of paper, pens, and blotting paper being 
placed on the ledge in front of him. 

Serjeant Shee, after questioning the witness as to Cook’s general health, 
gchers from her that she has seen Mr, Stevens, Cook’s stepfather, 
several times since she leit Rugeley. Thereupon Shee thumps the table, 
and asks her whether she val Gut she has not received any money, 
&e, &e., fo which questions he ft a distinct denial. Finding the witness 
wassailable on this point, he badgers her in genuine Old Bailey fashion 
‘s to the particular friends she has been stopping with. Dissatisfied with 
her simple reply that “ frends is friends,” the Serjeant leans forward, and 
alter sundry “ Will you undertake to swear,” “Do you mean to state,” gets 
her to confess to having a “male friend ;” whereupon, as a matter of 
course, he throws doubt upon the nature of the connection existing between 
the said male friend and the witness, which is subsequently utterly dispelled 
by the Attorney-(leneral eliciting that the witness is engaged to be married 
to the male friend in question ; whereupon audience laugh at Shee’s dis- 
Cowfiture, Usher immediately calls out, “Si-lence! si-lence!” and after 
a glass of water is handed to the witness, the battle between counsel and 
her is renewed. 

While questioning her with respect to evidence she gave before the Coro- 
ucr, Mr, Stevens’s name happens to be again brought up, and the Serjeant, 
like a skilled falcon, darts again at his quarry, and impatiently demands, 

Why didwt you tell us that before P ” 

Witness replies, very innocently, “ Because you didn’t ask me.” 
: The laugh against the Serjeant is repeated. Usher again culls 

Silence!” and cross-examination is resumed. 

: Lor Campbell thinks it would be a fairer course to read the witness’s 
lepositions. 

Attomey-General r'ses, and states that Coroner refused to put necessary 
{uestions, and omitted to take down answers. Considerable sensation is 
manifested at this announcement, 

Mouicl of the Talbot Arms and Palmer’s house, showing also the road- 
Way betw.on, was here produced in Court. Great eagearness was evinced 
to obtain « sight of it. It is of unpolished mahogany, and looks like a 
huge toy, The houses, during the examination, were unroofed, and the 
Position of the various rooms was pointed out. 

_Atthis ; oint the witness's depositions are read. Palmer twists his gloves, 
Picks his / agers, and shows other symptoms of nervous excitement. Occa- 
‘ionally he writes a few words, and tears off the scrap of paper, which he 
hands down to Smith, his attorney. Smith nods familiarly, 


- 0 cres-examination is continued. Lord Campbell checks the speed 
oF both cc insel and witness, who are too quick, with alike questions and 
teplies, for his Lordship’s quill-pen and not over nimble fingers, He 


opt in‘errupts one or the other by exclaiming, “Stop now! Stop, 

When the \itness pointed out Dr, Collier as coming to her with the 
Pretence that he was on belialf of the Crown, all eyes were turned in the 
dizection indicated, and a shabbily-dressed individual, in a snuff-coloured 
Coat, with a bald head, becaine the observed of all observers. ‘There was 
ho mistaking him, from the deep scarlet hue that suddenly overspread both 
face and head, and the tone of which beeame deeper as Baron Alderson 
remarked, that Collier ought most certainly to have been eut of court 
uring the foregoing evidence. 


Elizabeth M ills, who was under examination on the previous evéning, was again 
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er in the witness-box, and deposed as follows:—I had been engaged at the 
‘albot Arms for about two years before Mr. Cook's death. 1 had seen him seve- 
ral times at the inn. I never heard him complain of any ailment, except of his 
throat. He took a gargle for it. Dr. Thirlby used to attend him for his throat. 
I never observed any sores about his mouth, or noticed that he had any difficulty 
in swallowing. I have observed that his tongue appeared foul, but nothing more. 
T cannot say how long it w»s before his death that he complained of sore throat, 
but it was certainly more than a month. He hada slight cough; but had’ not 
been ailing just before he went to Shrewsbury. After he come from Shrews- 
bury he complained of illness immediately. [ left my situation at Christmas, 
and went home. Since then I have been in another situation, which | left in 
February. I have seen Mr. Stevens. Mr. Cook's father-in-law, since I have been 
in London. Sometimes we converted together in a private room. He only came 
to see whether I liked the place, or whether Lliked London. We used to converse 
about Mr. Cook’sdeath. 1 cannot remeber anything else that we talked about, 


except the death. He has never given me a farthing of money, or promised to 
fct meaplace. I saw Mr. Stevens last Tuesday, at Dolly’s Hotel, where I had 
nin service. Lavinia Barnes was with us. She was the waitress at the Talbot 


Arms when Mr. Cook died. Two other persons were present—Mr. Hatton, the 
chief officer at Rugeley, and Mr. Gardner, an attorney, of the same place. Mr. 
Cook's death may have been mentioned at this meeting. Other things were 
talked of, which I do not wish to mention. 

Serjeant Shee—But you must mention them. 

Witness—I cannot remember what they were. Ido not know whether we 
talked about the trial, or whether they asked me what I could prove. My depo- 
sition was not read to me, and Mr. Stevens did not talk to me about the symp- 
toms exhibited by Mr. Cook before his death. I had seen Mr. Hatton before. I 
never saw him at Dolly’s. He merely dined there. I cannot remember whether 
he spoke to me about Mr. Cook’s death. I cannot remember whether he did or 
not. I saw Mr. Gardner once at Dolly’s, and once in the street, and I swear 
these were the only occasions I ever saw him. I never went with him to a soli- 
citor’s office. At present, I am living with my mother at Rugeley. Before that 
I have been livin: cae my friends. I know a man named Dutton—he is a 
friend of mine. i have been staying at his house. His moter lives in the same 
house. He isa labouring man. [used to sleep with Dutton’s mother. I swear 
I slept with his mother. I have also been staying with a cousin, in the Potteries. 
T left Dolly’s of my own accord; because I did not like the place. Ican read, 
and I read the newspapers. I have heard of the case of a person named Dove, 
who was supposed to have murdered his wife. I merely heard thot it was an- 
other strychnine case, but the symptoms of strychnine were not mentioned. I 
will swear that I mentioned “ twitching” to the Coroner. If I did not use the 
exact word, I said something to the same effect. I will swear that I have used 
the word “twitching” before I came to London. The words “twitching” and 
“jerking” were not first suggested to me. I did not say anything about the 
broth having made me sick before the Coroner, because it did not occur to me. I 
did tell the Coroner that I tasted the broth, and that I did not observe anything 
particular about it. I was questioned —— upon the subject of the broth; 
and I said on one occasion, | thought the broth was very good. I did not at the 
time think it was the broth that had caused the sickness. 1 was so ill that I was 
obliged to go to bed, but I could not account for it. I only took two tablespoon- 
fuls, and the sickness came on in about half-an-hour. I never knew of Mr. 
Cook taking coffee in bed before those occasions. If I have said that Mr. Palmer 
ordered coffee for Cook, I have no doubt that it is correct. 1 cannot remember 
80 well to-day as I did yesterday. I cannot remember whether I told the Coro- 
ner that I had not seen Mr. Palmer when I gave the deceased the coffee. I 
don't remember whether I said anything before the Coroner about seeing a box 
of pills in the deceased’s bedroom on the Monday night, »nd that Palmer was in 
the room atthe time. Perhaps I was not asked the question. I did nothing but 
answer questions that were put to me. I am sure that Palmer was in the room 
that night. Iremember that he brought a jar of jelly, and I opened it. I swear 
that the deceased told me that the pills Palmer had given him had made him ill. 
I did not say this before the Coroner. 1 was asked some questions by Dr. Collier 
with regard to what I had stated to the Coroner; and I said that my evidence 
had been altered, as some things had occurred to me since, and I had made an- 
other statement to a gentleman. I gave this additional statement toa gentleman 
at Dolly’s. I don’t know who the gentleman was; I did not ask him, and he did 
not tell me. He did not ask me many questions. He put a few to me, and 
hea down my answers. He mentioned Mr. Stevens’s name. Mr. Stevens was 
there. r 

Serjeant Shee—Why did = not tell me that ? 

Witness—Because you did not ask me. I did not tell the Coroner that Mr. 
Cook was beating the bedclothes on the Monday bay ro I did say that he some- 
times threw his head back, and then would raise himself up again; and [ be- 
lieve I also said that he could hardly speak for shortness of breath. I did not 
say that he called “ murder” twice, and I do not remember saying that he 
“twitched” while I was rubbing his hands. I did not say anything about toast 
and water being given to Mr. Cook by order of Palmer ina spoon, or that he 
senpped at the spoon and bit it so hard that it was difficult to get it out of his 
mouth. 

The Lord Chief Justice here interfered, and intimated his opinion that it would 
be a fairer course to read the witness’s deposition. The other judges concurred. 

The Attorney-General said he should have interposed, but he intended to ad- 
duce evidence to show the manner in which the case was conducted by the Coroner, 
and that he was expostulated with upon omitting to put proper q ns, and also 
omitting to take down the answers that were given. 

Cross-examination continued—I should have answered all those questions if 
thev had been put tome. I was not rey. re-called to state the symptoms 
of the deceased in the presence of Dr. Taylor. When the prisoner came to the 
Talbot on the Tuesday night, he had a plaid dressing- on, but I cannot say 
whether he had « cap or not. It did not observe that the prisoner appeared at 
all confused at the time he was exami the clothes and the bed of the decensed. 

aged Lena prisoner’s ey Ape per Ie were a — an a 
position of the witness was an for the purpose win, e 
statements made by her on | cxf tov on Wednesday were omitted when 
she was examined by the Coroner.) 

‘The witness was then re-examined by Mr. Edwin James—I was examined on 
a great many different days by the Coroner. I was not asked to describe all the 
symptoms I saw. The Coroner himself put the questions to me, and his clerk 
took down the answers. I merely answered the questions, and I was not told to 
describe all I saw. The Coroner asked me if the broth had effect npon me, 
and I said not that Twas aware of. I don’t know what brought the sickness to my 
mind afterwards, but I think that some one else in the house me the fact tom 
memory ; I certainly did vomit after I took the broth, and was obliged to go to bed. 
lam quite ourethe doceaeéa told me it was the pills Palmer had given him that made 
him 1), When Dr. Collier came to me, he said that he was for the Crown, and he 
then asked me questions about the inquest, and about the death of Mr. Cook. I 
answered al] the questions he put to me, and he took them down in writing, and 
carried the statement away with him. Two other persons waited outside the 
house while Dr. Collier was talking to me, and they joined him, and all went 
away together. I am engaged to be married to one of the family of the Duttons. 

In answer to a question suggested b oy og Shee, the witness said that Dr. 
_— told her all he wanted to hear fom er was the truth, without favour or 

ection. 

Gardner, the solicitor, of Rugeley, was next called. He is rather below the 
middle height, square shouldered, and somewhat portly in figure, fresh co- 
loured, and with curly iron gray hair ; altogether a well-to-do looking indi- 
vidual, with a massive gold chain and key dangling from his waistcoat. He 
was somewhat precise, and occasionally hesitated in his replies. 

During his evidence, the barristers wrangled a good deal as to whether 
this or that question was admissible—The question was thereupon changed 
in form, but objection to it was still persevered in. d 

Attorney-General : 1 am prepared, my Lord, to show such misconduct 
on the part of the Coroner— . 

Shee (interrupting) : “ My Lord, I don’t think that ought to be stated.” 

The judge nods; and Shee puts his gloved a together ; Smith, who 
is standing up facing the Serjeant, with his thumbs thrust through the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, looks at him spprcringl. Shee smiles. The 
quibbling and hair-splitting are resumed. The Attorney-General, while 
re-examining the witness, with reference to the Coroner’s jury having put 
certain questions (a point most eying A mooted by Shee, according to 
the general opinion in court), succeeds in e! iciting the important fact that 
the jury made very strong observations at the time they put the said ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell here interposes with some sensible remarks re- 
specting the in.perfect state of the depositions, in which Baron Alderson 
intimates his concurrence. 

Mr. John Gardner said—I am one of the firm of Gardner and Co., solicitors, of 
Rugeley, and we act as the solicitors for Mr. Stevens, the stepfather of the de- 
ceased, in this matter, I attended the inquest, and put questions occasionally. 
Mr. Ward, the coroner, conducted the examination, and I expostulated with him 
on several occasions as to the questions he put, and those which he omitted to 
put I did so several times upon each day of the oa é 
Serjeant Shee objected to this evidence being received. He submitted that it 
was merely raising the question as to the mode in which the Coroner of Stafford 

erformed his duty.—The Court ruled that the question should only be applied 
4 the case of Elizabeth Mills. 

Examination continued—I do not remember that Dr. Taylor suggested that 
some questions should he put to Elizabeth Mills. The jury themselves put a 
great many questions to the different witnesses who were examined. The 7 
made some strong observations upon the subject of certain questions which they 
thought ought to have been put. 


Mrs, Anse Brookes was the next witness, Her name was called out | 
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| several times, People whispered “ This is the betting woman.” Great eager- 


ness was shown to catch a sight of her; minutes flew by, still there were 
no signs of her appearance. At length a female of middie age, with regu- 
lar features and pa complexion, and dressed in deep black, ascended the 
steps of the witness-box und was sworn. Lord Derby leant forward and 
listened with interest. 

The first question, “ You are in the habit of attending races?” pro- 
duced a general titter in court. 

When toe witness stated that Palmer asked her to bring him informa- 
tion respecting a horse belonging to Lord Derby that was to run, Derby, 
as all eyesaare turned towards him, laughs good-humouredly. As she de- 
scribed the incident of her coming upon Palmer while he was busy mixing 
some colourless fluid in a tumbler, much interest was manifested, but 
Palmer preserved an unmoved composure. During her cross-examination, 
when she stated that many persons attending Shrewsbury races were 
affected by sicknesx and purging, Palmer brightened up, and a sort of half 
smile could be detected on his countenance. The witness, on retiring 
from the court, looked up at Palmer, as she passed the corner of the dock. 


Mrs. Anne Brookes said—I reside at Manchester, and am in the habit of at- 
tending races. Iwas at the Shrewsbury races in 1855, and saw the prisoner 
there. I met him on the 14th of December in the street, and asked him if he 
thought his borse Chicken would win on the following day. He asked me to let 
him know if I heard anything about a horse belonging to Lord Derby, that was 
to run in the same race. On the same evening I went to the Raven Hotel, and 
told the servant that | wanted to see Mr. Palmer. I went up stairs, and saw 
him stauding by a table in the passage, with a tumbler glass in his hands, which 
sppeared to contain some hquid of the colour of water. He held the glass up to 
the light, looked at it, and said he would be with me presertly. He stood by the 
table a minute or two longer, and looked at the glass once or twice, and shook it 
now and then. The prisoner then went into a sitting room, the door of which 
was partially open, taking the glass with him, and he remained there two or 
three minutes. en he came out he still had the glass, and the fluid it con- 
tained was still like water. He then went into his own sitting room, and re- 
mained there three or four minutes. He afterwards came to me, and brought 
me some brandy and water. It might have been in the same glass, but it pro- 
duced no bad effects upon me. The prisoner then told me that he should back 
his horse Chicken. I was present at the race. Chicken lost it. 

Cross-examined—l| am married. My husband does not live with me. He holds 
a high appointment, and he does not sanction my going to races. A great man 
racing people were taken ill at Shrewsbury, and they thought it was occasion 
by the water. They were affected by sickness and purging. The passage in 
which Palmer holding up the glass led to several rooms, and was lighted 
by achandelier. I thought nothing whatever of the occurrence at the time, and 
I was not examined before the Coroner. 


Lavinia Barnes’s name was next called out, and a youngish-lookin 
female made her way through the crowd, to the witness-box. She colo 
deeply, as all eyes were turned upon her. Her appearance was that of a 
country girl. She was some 20 years of age, with fresh-looking complexion, 
and her hair was dressed in wavy bands. She wore a straw-bonnet trimmed 
with bright primrose-coloured ribbon and a few flowers, and a white shawl 
with printed border. Witness hung her head slightly, and gave her 
oeen with a certain degree of timidity, looking up to the ceiling as she 
spo e. 

Palmer wrote several notes durii 
we watched him closely from the 
tremour in his hand, 

The description of Cook’s death was given by the witness in simple lan- 
guage, but with some dramatic force. fiis terrible screams—his shouting 
out “ murder, murder”—his appeals to Christ to have mercy on his soul— 
impressed all who listened to the recital with compassion for his untimely 
end; yet, on glancing round the court, we observed one individual sleeping 
soundly throughout the whole of this painful narration. One could not 
help feeling that he had chosen a strange time and a strange place for such 
an indulgence. 

Lavinia Barnes sajd—In November, 1855, I was ed as waitress at the 
Talbot Arms. I knew the prisoner and the deceased. I saw the latter at the 
inn on the 12th of November, when he was on his way to the races at Shrews- 
bury. He appeared quite as usual at this time. I saw him when he returned 
on the 15th, and the day he dined with the prisoner. He was quite sober. 1 
saw him twice the next day, and remember taking some broth that had been sent 
by the prisoner. He said he was too sick to take it, and I carried it down to the 
kitchen. I saw the prisoner ; he said that Mr. Cook must have the 
broth, and the chambermaid took it up again. Elizabeth Mills was taken ill on 
the Saturday with vomiting, left her work, and went to bed. I eaw her vomiting 
violently. [saw mi broth in the kitchen on the Sunday, but I don’t know 
where it came from. I saw the prisoner between seven and eight in the morning 
on Monday; and I heard him tell Elizabeth Mills that he was going to London. 
The cup the broth was in did not belong to the Talbot Arms, and went back to 
Palmer’s. Mr. Saunders, the trainer, came to see Mr. Cook on the 
the Monday night I slept in a room i Mr. Cook’s. 
see him between eight nine o’clock in the ing. 
while I was in the kitchen, I heard Mr. Cook’s bell 7 g violently. I 
stairs and found Mr. Cook very ill. He asked 


the evidence of this witness; and as 
lery, we could not detect the slightest 


lage, and I both saw heard his teeth snap at the glass. 
After he had taken the duanght he appenred to be mess fe ote pmntarst 
lowing morning he seemed a » soallday. On 
Tuesday night about 12 o’elock, the deceased’s bell rang again. Mi 


manner as the it before. The was sent for, and 
told barn thet Mee Cook woe il Brand b 
the bedroom. The prisoner was 8 
bedroom a short time, he came out, and Mills asked 
said to her and H y 


to m 
ask to be turned over before 
cam 


i 
5 
i 
5 
8 
z 


jockets. 
een) be dead” and yo 
him in the room with the body. 


in the hall of the hotel. He asked m : ad 
ani a 
knife, which he had borrowed from a stationer’s, as he cheall have to pay for 
but he sent 


me out ons eee Ss es ak, Oo 

back the prison 

thi plfers, and remarked that he could not nd 
u 


atowing, if he knew where Cook’s bet: 
sure to be found, and added pent dagd a 
e 


r Mr. Jones. He said it w 
and would look for it himself. I don’t know 
ceased’s room on the Thursday. 

Cross-examined—1 do not know the exact time rent 
deceased’s bedroom on the Monda‘ night, but I am gure it was before 10 o’clock. 
[ saw a glass Mr. Cook’s hand, but I do not know who gave it to him, and I 
am not sure that he had it in his hand at all. The 
and so was Mr. Palmer, and I think 
deceased had a considerable quanti 
was locked on the night of the . The women were sent for to lay out the 
co! before it was t. The undertakers went on the papeyo Bape 9 
and the door was locked after they left; they were allowed to the room 
by Gemsesives, and ware Geass OF ene ea a —- = 
and out of the room while the women were laying body, wi 
the undertakers were there. I saw a book lying on the re 
the deceased’s illness, but I never saw it chetrcrts, 1 pag tye | 
afterwards, but could not find it. 

When the court the charwoman and the gardener 

loyed by Palmer to take broth over to Cook, gave their evidence. The 
sl was dressed in a seedy black cloak and bonnet, and wore a 
green shade over her right eye. She made her statement in the approved 
charwoman style. The ener was a tall, lanky sort of man, with iron- 
gray hair, and wearing a blue shooting-jacket. He seat to swing him- 

Tep! 


: 


self backwards and forwards involuntarily, as he ied to the questions 
put to him. 
Anne said—I am a charwoman, and live at ley. I have frequently 


Rowle 
been em loved | by Palmer. I remember fetching some broth from the Albion 
Inn to the prigoner’s Lice go yeliegs to the fire in the bask kitchen to warm, 
After doing so, I went about my wor! other parts of the house. When the 
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broth was hot, Palmer brought it to me and poured it 
intoacup. He told me to take it to the Talbot Arms 
for Cook, to asx if he would take a little bread or toast 
with it, and to say that Smith had sent it. A gentle- 
man named Jeremiah Smith resided at Rugeley. He is 
a friend of the prisoner’s. I gave the broth to Lavinia 
Barnes, the waitress at the Talbot Arms. I knew 
that Mr. Smith was in the habit of putting up at the 
Albion. He was on very friendly terms with Mr. Cook 

Charles Horley said—I am a gardener at Rugeley, 
and was oceasionally employed by the prisoner. I was 
at his house on the Sunday before vr Cook’s death, 
and he asked me to take some broth over to him. 
The broth was in a small cap with a covertoit. I 
took the broth to the Talbot Arms, and gave it to one 
of the servant girls. 1 do not know whether the broth 
bly hot or not, nor do I know which of the girls I gave 
it to. 

Sarah Bond, housekeeper at the Talbot Arms, 
now appeared in answer to the call made for her. 
She was smartly dressed in a satin gown, with 
black silk cape, and white bonnet. She was of 
dark complexion, and appeared to be above forty 
years of age. While under examination, she kept 

ulling her glove off and on after each answer. On 

her stating that Palmer said he would rather the 

“ Boots” did not sleep in Cook’s room, we noticed 
Palmer commenced writing a note, which was duly 
handed down to his solicitor, and received with the 
customary nod, 

Witness unfortunately commenced her reply toa 
question, with, “She told me Before she 
could get any further, two or three barristers went 
at once at her, shouting out, “ There! never mind 
what she told you: we don’t want to hear any- 
thing about that!” The poor woman looked shock- 
ingly terrified at this mishap. 

Sarah Bond said—I was housekeeper at the Talbot 
Arms at the time of Mr. Cook’s death, in November 
last. I remember the deceased going to Shrewsbury 
races. I saw him upon his return, and he told me that 
he was very poorly. I saw him about eight o’clock 
on the evening of the Sunday before he died, and he 
then said that he was better. I saw the prisoner 
shortly afterwards, and asked him what he thought of 
Mr. Cook ; he said he was better. On Saturday night, 
Smith had slept in the room with Cook. I suggested 
that some one should sleep in his room on Sunday 
night; but the prisoner said he was so much better 
that it was not necessary. On the Monday morning, 
Palmer came into the kitchen about seven o'clock, told 
me that Mr. Cook was better, and asked me to make him 
acup of coffee. He“remained in the kitchen while | 
made the’coffee, andjjhe took it from me to go to Mr. 
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Cook with it. He said that he was go 

and that he had written to Mr. Jomee to ote London 
with Mr. Cook. Between eleven and twely nnd stop 
at night, 1 heard that the deceased wag y, © clock 
went to his bedroom. He was sitting yy ¥ UL, ane 
peared disappointed when I went in. He said 1) 
did not want to see me, but Palmer. I went out. 
the Janding, and soon afterwards Palmer came i 
then fetched some medicine, and shortly afterws jHe 
heard that Mr. Cook was very sick and very il pp 


heard him say that he thought he should die. Pal 


cheered him up, and said he would do all he em, a. 


prevent it. I was standing in the passage wher 
occurred. When he came out of the room, | cakes 
Palnfer if Mr. Cook had any relations, and he said a 
had only a stepfather. On the following day e 
Jones came, and stayed with the deceased till red 
death. On Wednesday morning, after the death of ; 
deceased, I locked the door of Mr. Cook's bedroo 
and kept the key in my possession. 1 afterwari; 
gave it to the barber to shave the deceased, and subs : 
quently to Lavinia Barnes. The key was also cee 
to the undertaker, and ultimately I handed it + u 
Stevens, the father-in-law of Mr. Cook or 
Cross-examined—I cannot Say at what hour ay 
senger by the express train to Stafford would ap ‘tLe 
Rugeley. It was about twelve o'clock on Mor 1 
night that I saw Palmer.| 9 


Mr. Jones, the surgeon at Lutterworth Ww 
whom Cook resided for several years previo 
his death, was the next witness. “He appeared 
bea tallish young man, with Roman nose and 
frizzly whiskers. He ran his words one into th. 
other, so that there was some difficulty in catching 
all he said. During his description of the sym 
toms observable on the occasion of the attacks 
preceding Cook’s decease, he gave it as his op. 
nion that death was the result of tetanus: where. 
upon all eyes turned at once to Palmer, but not 
the least sign of emotion was visible in his cou. 
tenance, Ife continued standing, leaning overtly 
ledge of the dock with folded arms. 

Jones proceeds with his evidence :— 

“ He was on his side at the time of death. If ad 
the body been turned over upon the back, it would 
have rested upon the head and heels.” 

Great excitement was manifested in court at 
these words ; the prisoner, nevertheless, was per- 
fectly unmoved. He coolly wrote a short note, and 
handed it down to his solicitor, 

When the missing betting-book came to be 
spoken of, Jones described Palmer as stating that 
it was of no consequence, as all the bets were void, 
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OR, HARLAND, OF STAFrOoND, 
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“—e a note in reply, which James read, and 
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book, and he made a statement as to his winnings on 
the race. Mr. Cook was not at all the worse for liquor 
on this day, and he appeared to be in perfeet health 
when I left him. On the following Monday I reesived 


p a a letter from the prisoner. It was as fouows:— 
Charles Phillips, Commissioner in Insolvency, 


. T 1 “ My dear Sir,—Mr. Cook was taken ill at Shrews- 

\ entered the court at this period of the case, and bury, Ae obliged to call in a aodeal man. Sines 

. took a seat Upon the bench. His connection with then he has been confined to his bed here with a ver 

erase of Courvoisier, and his well-known con- severe bilious attack, combined with diarrhaa. 

w = t respecting it, caused attention to be at once think it desirable for you to come and see him as goon 
duc i 


i] irected towards him. This was soon diverted to 


as possible. 
J t Lord Mayor, who shortly afterwards entered 
he May y 


“ Nov. 18, 1855, WintiaM PALMER.” 


t the court, in his blue silk robe and wearing his On shat day (Monday) ves to Rugeley, and rae 
lus , phains Jerk motioned to him Cook at a vou three in the afternoon. e then to: 
ed assive chains. — Der ry : sade slowrine ine that he felt comfortable, but that he had been ve: 
he whereupon the Lord Mayor rose Up, and, o S ill at Shrewsbury, and was obliged to call in a medical 
iri deeply, took a seat beside the Protectionist peer man. ‘The prisoner came in, and I examined the de- 
is nd leader of the opposition to the Jewish Dis- ceased in his presence. His pulse was natural, and 
" ; 
he shilities Removal Bill in the House of Lords. his tongue clean. I said it was hardly the tongue of a 
ni, - a ce soon in earnest conversation with one bilious diarrhea attack. Palmer replied—* You should 
i sao ee Will Derby, think you, be one whit the have seen it before.” I did not then prescribe for 
anoter. a> ow? 


less zealous in opposing the Jew bill, when it comes 
on for discussion a few weeks hence ? 

After Jones's cross-examination was concluded, 
Lavinia Barnes and Elizabeth Mills were recalled, 
ind questions put to them with reference to some 
noise Cook had imagined he heard in the street 
; 1 the Sunday night preceding his decease. 
Other questions were also put as to the position 
of the gas-light before the door of the Talbot 
Arms. ‘lt was imagined in court, that some very 
dramatic scene was about to be developed, but it 
all resulted in nothing. 

‘Vr. W. H. Jones said—I am a surgeon, and reside 
st Lutterworth | was intimitely acquainted with 
the deceased, and he occasionally resided at my house. 
He was twenty-eight years old at the time of his 
death, and unmarried, Ie followed no profession, but 
latterly devoted his attention to the turf, kept race- 
horses, and betted. Ido not know how long he had 
been acquainted with the prisoner, but they had been 


Cook. In the course of the afternoon I saw him seve- 
ral times. He changed for the better. He vomited 
once after I had given him some toast and water that 
was in the room. Mr. Bamford arrived the same after- 
noon about seven o’clock, and he expressed his opinion 
that Mr. Cook was going on satisfactorily. Something 
was said about what medicine Mr. Cook was to have, 
and he objected to take any more pills, saying that they 
had made him ill the previous night. Palmer was pre- 
sent when this took place. We all left the room, and 
Palmer proposed that Mr. Bamford should make wu 

some morphine pills, as he had before, but that Coo 

should not be told what the pills were composed ef, 
us he objected to the morphine so much, I was in 
the deceased's room several times during the even- 
ing, and he appeared very comfortable. i did not ob- 
serve any vomiting. I observed no bilious symptoms 
about him, nor was there any appearance of his having 
recently suffered from such an attack. About eight 
o'clock the prisoner left to go to his own house, and 
when he returned brought a box of pills with bim. 
He opened the direction in my preseuce, and directed 
my attention to the handwriting, and said that it was 


ntimate more than a twelvemonth. The health of 
the deceased was generally good, but he was not a ro- 
bust man. He used to hunt and play at « 
nvited me to Shrewsbury to see his horse run, and 1 
spent Tuesday, the 18th of November, the day of the 
race, with him, and dined with him at the Raven Hotel, 
with several other friends. There was a little extra 
champagne on account of the horse having won, but 


very excellent for an old man of eighty. It was 
very good writing indeed. The prisoner then pro- 
posed to Mr. Cook to take the pills, and he protested 
very much against doing so, because they had made 
him so ill before. Palmer pressed him ‘very mueh, 
and at last Cook complied. The moment ‘he took 
the pills, he vomited into the utensil. Palmer and 
myself (at Palmer’s request) searched for the pills, 
mn, to see whether they were returned. We found no- 
the party broke up between eight and nine o'clock, thing but toast and water. I do not Seow whan 
erg ree eee aisaeseu iiss ut, rove, @6 Ginn ‘rank tna rer, Da "ae 
stopped b a > U - ~ sty eo ‘by . 3) Bae is a sveni x 

c 8 Here I saw the deceased produce his betting THE COUNSEL FOR THE FRISONER. standing “by the bedside, ‘all;‘the evening The 
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vomi could not have been caused by the pills, nor by the 
i After vomiting Cook lay down and appeared quict. He had become 
much stronger. He got up, sat in a chair, and lauy hed and joked about 
what he was going te do during the winter. Alter be had taken the pills, I 
came down stairs to supper, ont returned to his room at nearly twelve o'clock. 
His room was double-bedded, and | was to sleep in it that night I talked to 
Cook for a few minutes, and then went to bed. There was nothing about him 
then to excite apprehension. 1 had been in bed about ten minutes, and had not 
got to sleep, when he suddenly started up, and called, “ Doctor, get up. T am 
going to be ill! Ring the bell, and sem for Palmer.” | rang the be! 1. The 
ehambermaid came. and Cook called out to her, “ Fetch Mr. Palmer.” Cook was 
atting up in bed. He asked me to rub the back of his neck. I didso. I sup- 
him with my arm. There was a stiffness about the muscles of his neck. 

er came very soon (two or three minutes at the utmost), and said, “1 never 

He gave Cook two pills, which he told me were 


Greased so quickly in my ra wn 
ammonia pills. Cook swallowed them. ( 
screams, threw bimself back in the bed, and was dreadfully convulsed. That 


sould not have been the result of the action of the pills last taken. Cook said, 
* Raise me up! I shall be suffocated.” That was al the commencement of the 
convulsions, which lasted five or ten minutes. The convulsions were accom- 
panied by stiffening of the limbs. I endeavoured to raise Cook with the assist- 
ance of Palmer, but it was impossible, owing to the rigidity of the limbs. When 
Cook found we could not raise him up, he ‘me to turn him oyer. He was 
then quite sensible. I listened to the astion of his heart ; I found it gradu- 
ally weakened, and asked Palmer to fetch some spirits of am: to be used 
ag astimulant. Palmer went to his house and fetched the bottle. He was away 
a very short time. When he returned, the pulsations of the heart were gradually 
ceasing and life was almost extinct. died quietly a very short time after- 
wards. From the time he called to me to that of his death there elapsed about 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. He died of tetanus, which is a ic 
affection of the muscles of the whole body. It causes death b: stopping the 
action of the heart. The sense of suffocation is caused by the contraction of the 

i y muscles, When Cook threw himself back in vedshe clinched his hands, 
pe they remained clinched after death. After death his body was so or 
bowed that if it had been placed upon the back, it would have rested upon the head 
and the heels. The prisoner remained some time after the deceased died, and Isaw 
after I had been absent a short time, the deceased’s coat 


and five shillings. 
Before I left, the mpeg said, “It is a bad thing for me that Mr. Cook is dead, 
as lam responsible for £3,000 or £4,000, and 1 _— i 
let me lose it. If they do not assist me, all my horses will be seized.” 1 was 
nt when Mr. Stevens arrived, and I heard the prisoner say, that if Mr. 
Biorens would not bury the deceased, he would. Mr. Stevens, the prisoner, 
{, and Mr. Bamford, dined together. After dinner Mr. Stevens asked me to look 
for Cook’s betting-book and papers. Palmer followed me as I was to look 
for them. 1 had looked for the book before, and the prisoner then told me that 
it was of no use to anyone, but he had no doubt that it would be found. When 
1 went to search for it the second time, I could not find it, and I informed Mr. 
Stevens of this in Palmer’s presence. When Palmer, Mr. Bamford, and myself 
held a consultation on the landing, on the Tuesday night, nothing was said 
about the spasms of the night before. 
Cross-examined—I am a regular medical practitioner. The deccased lived a 
deal at my house, and his health was generally good. I know that he had 
n treated mercurially, but not to any great extent. He had, suffered from 
a slightly ulcerated throat. I know, also, that he had applied@caustie to his 
tongue, but he had ceased to do so for two months before his death. 1 believe 
he had suffered from a certain disease. He had been in reduced circumstances, 
but his condition was improving. I knew that he had several race-horses, and 
that Palmer was joint owner of one of them. He was very anxious about the 
race at Shrewsbury, and the result was a matter of very great importance to 
him. He was very much excited for two or three minutes after the race, and 
could not speak, but he soon recovered. Deceased was a temperate man, and 
did not exceed in wine on the evening of the race. The prisoner knew well 
who I was, and that I was in practice at Lutterworth. The deceased told me 
that Dr. Savage had advised him not to take calomel or opium. When he first 
saw the prisoner, after the attack, he said to him, “ Palmer, give me the remedy 
‘ou did Est night.” He died quite quietly after he was turned over on his side 
stated, at the coroner’s inquest, my opinion that the deceased died of tetanus 
and convu'sions. (The depositions were referred to, and there was no mention 
of tetanus in them.) Witness coutinued, however, “Iam sure that 1 men- 
tioned tetanus.” 

The Asaceey Gencenl praeted the deposition, and said it was clear that the 
clerk did not understand what he was doing. After the words “there were 
strong symptoms of,” he first wrote the word “ compression,” then “ tetinus;” 
and then both these words were scratched out, and “ violent convulsions” written 
in their place. The sentence stands, “There were strong symptoms of violent 
convulsions.” 

Cross-examination continued—I could not satisfy my mind at the time as to 
the cause of death. The affair was so sudden, that I could not come to any 
satisfactory conclusion upon the subject. 1 brought a letter for Mr. Cook that 
was sent by Mr. Pratt to him at Lutterworth. He did not read it, but said he 
knew what it was about, and he should leave it to the next morning. 

Re-examined—I heard that the prisoner and Cook had tossed = the mare, 
in which thy had a joint interest, and that Palmer won her. I have only seen 
one othe vase of tetanus, arising from a wound. In that case the patient lived 
for th. ce days, and the convulsions were not nearly so violent as in the case of 
Mr. Cook. I am satisfied that the death of Mr. Cook did not arise from epilepsy. 
oa are quite different. I am equally certain that death was not the 
result of aj y- 

Lavima Barnes was recalled, and, in answer to Serjeant Shee, said—On Mon- 
day morning, Mr. Cook said to me that he had been very ill on Sunday night, 
just before twelve o’clock, and that he had rung the bell for some one to come to 

im, but he thought that — had all gone to bed, 

Eiir’veth Mills was recalled by the Attorney-General, and said that on the 
Mo.aay morning Mr. Cook told her that he had been “just mad” for two minutes 
on the S adeg meet, but he did not say from what cause, except that he thought 
he was disturbed by hearing a quarrel in the street. 

Dr. Savage was a tall, thin, youngish-looking man, with red whiskers, 
light hair, and pale complexion. He seemed somewhat nervous, but had 
the wit to make a safe point in reply to Shee, to the effect that Cook, 
although a weak young man, had rather more sense than to dose himself 
with quack medicines. The profession were of course much taken with 
this rejoinder, and laughed aloud. Officer as usual shouted out “Si-lence ! 
si-lence !” and decorum was in due time restored. 

Dr. Savage said—I am a physician, and reside in Gloucester Place. I had 
known the deceased for Hpk oes and I was in the habit of attending him pro- 
fessionally. His general health was good, but he was not arobust man. In the 

ring of 1855, he applied to me on account of indigestion, and he was also 
flarmed by some spots that had appeared on his body. There were some slight 


ulcers on his tongue. He imagined these spots were of a syphilitic character, 
but I was of a different -. He said he had been under a mild mercurial 
treatment. I led him to discontinue it, and gave quinine as a tonic, 


and cream of tartar, fer oe and magnesia as an occas, I never at any time 

ve him antimony, and the yh se disappeared by <4 He was still in doubt 
about the spots, however, came to me in June and afterwards. His throat 
was slightly inflamed. I attended upon him down to the month of November, 
and at that period 1 am of opinion there was nothing of the character of the 
disease he dreaded about him. 


at Palmer. 1 coat and waistcoat, with brown 
freed SORES ER 2 eee Cie aged om bis but- 
ton hole. 

When he described, in a low, melancholy tone of voice, Palmer’s calling 
i Monda‘ yay Nap asking him for three grains of strych- 

directed to prisoner, who preserved complete com- 
e, however, commenced writing a note, which he passed down 
o his attorney. Lord Campbell, as usual, called out “Stop, stop, pray 
witness iving the more important portions of his 
. The most intense silence was maintained in court. All cough- 
igted pune Palmer fidgeted with his glove button—opera 
were di towards him, to catch every change of feature, but 
not a muscle appeared to move, 

The examination proceeded slowly, and the witness detailed the particu- 
Jars of the interview in the kitchen of Palmer’s house—when Palmer inquired 
of him the — of strychnine necessary to kill adog. When he described 
Palmer’s asking him whether any trace would be found in the stomach, the 
interest was intense to a degree. The witness, who still kept his eyes fixed 
downwards and spoke in a subdued tone of voice, was here desired to 
speak up. Palmer stood watching him with folded arms as he went on 
to detail his reply te the question, and the observation which Palmer made 
imself immediately afterwards. Palmer, he said, snapped his 
fingers and exclaimed, as though he were speaking to himself, “ All ‘right © 


‘ 


Directly he did so, he uttered loud | 


act of swallow- 
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Here the witness snapped his fingers, and the excitement in court was at 
the highest point. When it had subsided, a long pent-up burst of coughing 
immediately followed. The witness sti!l hung his head—his face grew paler 
—his voice dropped even lower in tone. Azain, Edwin James called upon 
him to opeek up. He coughed as though to clear his throat; still he 
could hardly get the words out when describing the incidents preceding the 
post mortem examination. 

Question—“ The other doctors went away and left you and Palmer 
alone?” 

Answer—They did. 

Every sound was here hushed. The f a ) 
were on the eve of an important revelation. Palmer, to», shifted his posi- 
tion ; still nothing of particular importance was elicited. At length New- 
ton described Palmer's ~ , “You will find this fellow — from 
diseased throat.” Smith im up at Palmer. “ Nice way to speak of a 
dead friend!” whispered a person behind us. 

The cross-examination soon followed. Shee first of all appealed to the 
judges to allow this to be deferred till the morning ; but Campbell responded 
with a peremptory “No!” Shee looked at Palmer, who replied with a nod. 
The witness appeared both dejected and abashed, as question after question 
was put to him, each more severe than the last. He seemed to avoid giving 
direct answers. ‘The depositions were referred to and read, to prove that the 
witness had said nothing at the inquest about the strychnine. Palmer 
commenced writing, his haud being apparently firm, but his face a little 
flushed. When the reading of the depositiofis had finished, he folded up 
what he had written, and laid it on the ledge beside him. 

The witness was soon after re-examined, and gave his reasons for not 
mentioning about the strychnine before, viz., because Mr. Salt was not on 
friendly terms with Palmer, owing to Thirlby having left Salt to become 
Palmer’s assistant—that, he said, was his only reason. ; 

Counsel for the defence requested Lord Campbell to ask the witness 
whether he had not given another reason, viz., his fear of being indicted 
for perjury. This brought about a scene and an explanation. pepe | 
to ¢ Palmer, the prisoner’s brother, he said that he had heard he 
threatened to transport the chemist’s assistant, who stated at the inquest on 
Walter Palmer, that he had sold prussic acid to William Palmer on a 
certain day, but was unable to prove the fact by producing his master’s 
books with the sale of the poison duly entered. 

Charles Newton said—I am assistant to Mr. Salt,a at Rugeley. I 
know the prisoner. On Monday, the 19th of November, in the evening, he came 
to the surgery. Iwas alone in the shop at the time. He asked me for three 
ae of strychnine, and I weighed it accurately and gave it to him in a paper. 

e said “Good night,” and took it away. The strychnine was not sold; as I 
knew him to be a medical man, I made no charge. The prisoner was not in the 
shop more than two minutes. I saw him again on the following day in the shop 
of Mr. Hawkins, a druggist. The prisoner asked me how I was, and put his 
hand upon my shoulder, as though he wanted to speak to me, and I went with 
him to the door. He then asked me when my master’s son was going to his 
farm. Palmer had nothing to do with this matter, and I could not tell what he 
meant. While we were standing together a person named Brassington came up 
and spoke to me, and Palmer then went back to Hawkins’s shep. Ina short 
time he came out again; I was still talking to Brassington. He did not 
speak to me, but went away at once towards his own house. I then 
went into Hawkins’s shop myself, and I and Roberts, the assistant, had some 
conversation about Palmer. I know a person named Thirlby, who had been an 
assistant anda partner of Palmer. Palmer usually dealt with Thirlby for his 
drugs; in fact, Thirlby dispensed Palmer’s medicine. On the Sunday alter this, 
I was sent for to the prisoner’s house, about seven in the evening. He asked 
me to have some brandy and water, and 1 took some. He then asked me what 
dose of strychnine would kill a dog. I toldhim a grain. And he then asked me 
whether it would be found in the stomach, or what would be the appearance of 
the stomach after death. I told him there would be no inflammation, and I did 
not think it could be found. The prisoner snapped his finvers, and exclaimed to 
himself “ That’s all right.” I was with him altogetherabout five minutes. The 
next day I heard that there was to be a post mortem examination of Cook’s body, 
and I went to Mr. Bamford’s to ask his consent to be present, and found Palmer 
there. He was in the study: and when he saw me, he asked me what I wanted, 
and I told him I was going to the post mortem examination. I then went to the 
Talbot Arms, accompanied by Dr. Harland, and another surgeon, named Freer 
Palmer was there also; and while we where standing together, he said—“ It will 
be a dirty job. I shall go and have some brandy.” He went to his own house. 
I went with him, and he gave me two wine glasses of neat brandy, and drank two 
glasses himself. He then said, alluding to Cook,—* You will find this fellow 
suffering from diseased throat—he has had syphilis, and has taken a great deal 
of mercury.” We then went over to the Talbot Arms, and while the post mor- 
tem ex was going on, Palmer stood by the side of Mr. Bamford, and did 
not say a word, Iwas examined before the Coroner, but I did not say a 
word then about having sold the strychnine to the prisoner on the 19th of Novem- 
ber. I first stated the fact to Cheshire, the postmaster. 

Cross-examined—I did not mention the purchase of the strychnine until after 
the inquest. I cannot say how long it was afterw: It might be a week, or 
it might have been two or three days only. 1 was examined for the purpose of 
giving evidence on behalf of the Crown. I really cannot say when I was so 
examined. I did not at first 7 anything about this purchase of three grains of 
strychnine, but I did mention the conversation about the poisoning of a dog. 1 
mentioned this conversation first to Mr. Salt. I cannot say when. I was 
aware, when I was before the Coroner, that the prisoner was represented to have 

urchased strychnine at Mr. Hawkins’s shop. I made a deposition before the 

‘oroner, and signed it. 1 don’t think the prisoner said, “this poor fellow,” and 
not “this fellow.” The reason I did not mention what had occurred before was, 
that my master and Mr. Palmer were not ace and | thought he would have 
been angry if he had known that I had ~— anything to Palmer. I first 
stated the facts to Mr. Boycott, the clerk to Mr. Gardner, at the Rugeley station. 
All the witnesses were assembled for the purpose of coming to London to attend 
the trial, and | called Mr. Boycott on one side, and told him. 

By Mr. Grove—I have also stated that the reason I did not make the statement 
was, that I was afraid I should be indicted for perjury. 

By the Attorney-General—I had heard that George Palmer, the prisoner’s bro- 
ther, had Parcetened $0 Sanep one of the witnesses upon the inquest upon 
Walter Palmer, because he had sworn that he had sold the prisoner prus- 
sic acid, and had not entered it in his book, and could not prove it. I had made 
no entry of the sale of the strychnine in Mr. Salt’s book, and what I heard 


alarmed me. 
THIRD DAY—FRIDAY. 


Soon after nine o’clock, the court begins to be thronged; the be-wigged 
barristers, the bustling attorneys, the seedy-looking reporters, and the heated 
excited crowd in the ry, are all there. About a quarter before ten 
Lord Grey enters, followed shortly by Lord Derby. We see, also, Alder. 
man Moon, the sheriffs, the young Aldersons, Wentworth Dilke, and the 
same array of doctors as before. At ten o’clock, the cry “Be uncovered 
be uncovered !” resounds through the court, and both bar and spectators 
rise as the judges enter. First comes the marshal, and then the under- 
sheriffs, then the sheriffs, and lastly, the judges, Lord Campbell, Alderson 
and Cresswell, followed by the Recorder. The crier then says, “ All r. 
sons who have any grievance to complain of in the assizes here of Oyer 
and Terminer, shall give attendance here. God save the Queen.” 

A whisper now runs round the gallery that Palmer can be seen stand- 
ing at the aperture in the dock, through which he enters, and instantly 
all heads are stretched over to see him. On his entrance, he appears the 
same as usual, and instantly assumes the same leaning posture as before 
resting his arms on the ledge of the dock, with his black-gloved hand pro. 
jecting just beyond it. 

After the jury had answered to their names, Charles Joseph Roberts 
was called. He is a young man, a mere youth, fresh coloured, and rather 
good looking. His features are regular and well marked. He appeared 
pale and nervous, and was dressed in a suit of good black, with a loose 
collar and a black cravat. 

_ When Roberts stated that Palmer asked him for six grains of strych- 
nine, the prisoner shifted his position a little, but shower ne other sign of 
emotion, while Smith looked up intently into his client’s face. 

Charles J, Roberts was examined, and said—In November last i 
to Mr. Hawkins, a druggist, at pooling I know Palmer. On Tene | ee 
the 20th, he came into Mr. Hawkins’s shop and asked for two drams of prussic 
acid. I was putting it up when Newton came in. Palmer said he wanted to 
speak to him, and they went out together. I then saw Brassington take Newton 
away from Palmer, and enter into conversation with him. Palmer then came 
back into the shop and asked for six grains of strychnine and twe drams of 
Batley’s solution of opium. While I was preparing these things, Palmer stood at 
the _ door, with his back to me, till they were ready, when I delivered them to 
him—the prussic acid in a bottle he had brought, the strychnine in a paper, and 
the opium in a bottle. He paid me for them, and took them away. When 
Palmer had left Newton came in, and we had some conversation. I had at that 
time been six years in Mr. Hawkins’s employment. Palmer had not bought any 


8 at the shop for about two years. 1 know Thirlby. Thirlb i 
leks ic tuna ak Oe uae I did not eutrice of Yoo sale cf 


| 
audience seemed to feel that they | 


| minutes, and then George Paliner writes on a piece of paper a 


these things. When articles are paid for across the counter, 1 am; 
habit of making entries of them. 

That round-faced, red-cheeked man with the gray whiskers, to y 
Palmer is speaking as he leans over the edge of the dock, is Geory 
mer, the brother. There is a likeness between the two, Y 
soner is fair, and is brother dark-haired, They speak earn 


torney’s table, the at. 
There was now a pause in court, and then Mr. Stevens, Cook's fathy. 

law, was called, and after some minutes he entered. As he went »; 

the desk, the people in the gallery whispered to each other who he w 

is a short, stoutish man, dressed in a black surtout. Ile is 5 


chubby-faced, but appeared pale and dejected. He looks stern ay, 
mined, wears Pacha: and in ie? is not unlike a county 
torney. He gave his evidence well, and in a firm, though mel % 
voice. " 
As this witness proceeded to describe the appearance of the body «fo. 
death, on the removal of the sheet from the corpse, and the tightiess 


the muscles across the face, Palmer grew fidgety, and shifted his posi of 
now and then, while every head was stretched towards the witness, [)y 
the whole of this evidence, Dr. Taylor, and several other me: é 
kept their eyes intently fixed on the prisoner. There were no opera ee 
levelled at Palmer to-day, and only three ladies were present—the oun. 
elderly lady that was in court yesterday, and two younger ones pear hee 

As Stevens narrated ihe prisoner’s anxiety to have the body quickly ¢ 
tened up, Palmer again fidgeted his feet, but still stood with his ne 
folded, and resting on the ledge of the dock. When Stevens was askej 
whether he had given Palmer instructions to order the coflin, Georze py, 
mer handed up a letter to the prisoner, and pointed with his pen to the 
signature. The prisoner noded. George Palmer then tore the signsture 
from the letter. 2 

“T knelt down beside the shell and took hold of the hand of the corpse 
and found it clinched in this manner, my Lord.” Here Palmer was yer, 
fidgety, and all eyes were turned towards him ; even the reporters Jet of 
to observe his features. There was nothing, however, visible in his counte. 
nance—his nervousness was simply in the continued shifting of his position 
and the twisting of his glove button, as yesterday. When Stevens spoke 
of the spasmodic action in Palmer’s throat, the prisoner was very uneasy 
and shifted his position repeatedly, standing first on one ley then on the 
other—wiping his face with his handkerehief, then moving his arms {rom 
the ledge of the dock, and standing straight up with ius arms behind him, 
His eyes were fixed intently upon the witness. 

At Stevens’s statement that there were no signs of decompositu jn 
the corpse, so that “ he could hardly believe it was a dead body,” there was 
a marked sensation in the court, followed by a noise aud shifting of posi. 
tion among the audience. 

At the commencement of Stevens’s cross-examination, Palmer secmed in 
a measure relieved. He used his handkerchief repeatedly to wipe his 
mouth and face, and then relapsed into his old attitude, with his hands 
clasped behind his back. 


Mr. William Stevens, examined by the Attorney-Geivral—I am a retired mer- 
chant. Was stepfather to the deceased. I have known him intimately 
eighteen years. I was made executor to his grandfather's will, and consta 
had the care of him. He had property worth about £12,000. He was ar: 
to the law, but did not follow the profession. He had been connected w 
turf about three or four years. I did everything in my power to withdraw lim 
from that pursuit, but always remained on affectionate terms with him. he 
last time I saw him alive was at the station in Euston Square, about two on the 
afternoon of the 6th of November. I think he told me he was going to Rugeley. 
He looked better than I had seen him for a very long time. and [ said, “ My 
boy, you look very well now; you don’t look anything of an invalid.” He said 
he was quite well—struck himself on the chest, and I think he added, he should 
be quite right if he was happy. In point of appearance he was not a robust 
man I first heard of his death on the evening of Wednesday, November 21, 
from Mr. Jones, ef Lutterworth. Ihe next day I went down to Lutterworth 
with Mr. Jones, to search for the will and papers. The day after, I went to 
Rugeley. I met Palmer in > passage of the inn, and Mr. Jones introduced we 
to him. He followed us up fo see the body, and removed the shect from it to 
rather below the waist, I was much struck with its appearance, and first noticed 
the tightness of the muscles across the face. There did not appear to be any ema- 
ciation or disease. We all went down to one of the sitting rooms ; and, ashort time 
after, [said to Palmer, “Lhear from Mr. Jones that you can tell me something of 
my son’saffairs.” He replied, “ Yes, there are £4,000 worth of bills out of his, and 1 
am sorry to say my rame is to them; but Ihave gota paper drawn up by a lawyer 
and signed by bim to show that I never had any money from them.” I expressed 
r= surprise, and said, “I fear there won’t be 4,000 stullings to pay you.” “But,” 

asked, “had he no horses, no property?” Palmer replied, “ Yeo, he has some 
horses, but they are ay geal I said—“ Has he no sporting bets?”; He men- 
tioned one debt of £300. I would rather not state the name of the person who 
owed it. It is a relation of his, not a ps geatleman, (The witness wrote 
down the name, and handed it to the counsel on both sides and to the judges) 
Palmer said he did not know of any other debt; and I said his sporting creditors 
would have to take his sporting effects, as I should have nothing to do with thew. 
I added—* Well, whether he has left anything or not, poor fellow, he must be 
buried.” Palmer immediately said—Oh, “I bury him myself, if that’s all!” I 
said I could not think of that; upon which Cook’s brother-in-law, who was then 
present, expressed a wish to bury him. I said—‘ No, as his executor, I shall 
take care of that. I cannot have the funcral immediately, because I intend to 
bury him in London, in his mother’s grave. I shall be sorry to inconvenience 
the people here; but will get it as soon as possible,” Vaimer said—* Oh, 
that’s of no consequence; but the body ought to be fastened up at once.” He 
repeated that observation—‘“ So long as the body is fastencd up, it is of no conse- 
ac While I was talking to Cook’s brother-in-law, Palmer and Jones left 
the room. They returned in about half an hors. I then asked Palmer for the 
name of some respectable undertaker at Rugeiey, that I might at once order 4 
coffin, and give directions. He said—‘“I have been and done that. I have or- 
dered a shell and strong oak coffin.” I expressed my surprise, and said, thet I 
must myself see the undertaker. I think he told me the naine of the under- 
taker. “We all dined together at the inn. Iwas going back to London that 
afternoon ; and after dinner, Palmer being present, I asked Mr. Jones to £9 
upstairs ape me Cook’s betting-book, or any books or papers that might be 
there. Ihad seen him with a betting-book—a small one, with clasps Mr. 
Jones then left the room, and Palmer followed him. They returned in about 
ten minutes, having failed to find the book. Palmer said—“It is no manner of 
use, if you find it.” 1 said—“TI understand my son won a great deal of momy 
at Shrewsbury, and I ought to know something about it.” Palmer replied—* It is 
of no use, I assure you. When a man dies, his bets are done with. Besides, 
Cook received the greater part of his moncy on the course at Shrewsbury.” I 
said the book must be found. And Palmer then answered in a quieter tonc— 
“It will be found, no doubt.” I in said—*Sir, it shall be found.” I then 
called the housekeeper, and desired that the bedroom should be locked up, and 
nothing be touched without my authority. Before leaving, I went upstairs to 
take a last look at the nat Taking the right hand of the corpse, [ found it 
clinched, and saw that the left hand was clinched in a similar manner. 1 re- 
turned to town, and communicated next morning with my solicitor, who gave me 
a letter to Mr. Gardner, of Rugeley. I started for Rugeley next day (Tuesday), 
and on the platform at Euston Square met Palmer. He said he had been sum- 
moned to London after I had left Rugeley. I asked him where Cook’s horses 
were kept. He told me at Eddisford; and said he would drive me out there if I 
wished. When I got to Wolverton, I saw him Ces the refreshment-room, and 
remarked that it — be desirable to know what Cook’s complaints were. Palmer 
replied—* That can be done very well.” We then returned to our scats. Palmer tra- 
velled ina different carriage till we reached Rugby, where I saw him again in the re- 
freshment room,and mentioned that I thought of engaging a solicitor at Rugeley to 
look after my interest. On going back to my carri: fond Palmer there; but had 
no conversation with him before we reached Ri m iy After we arrived at Rugeley, 
Palmer said, “Do you know any solicitor here?” ‘[ said, “No.” “I know them 
all intimately,” he replied, “and can introduce you to one. When I get home I 
must have a cup of coffee, and I will then come over and take you all about.” 
I thanked him, and said I wouldn’t trouble him. He repeated his offer, Alter: 
ing my tone and manner, I said, “Mr. Palmer, if I should call in a solicitor, I 
paprose you will have no objection to answer any question he may put to you. 
1 looked steadily at him, and with a spasmodic convulsion of the throat, which 
was perfectly a) mt, he replied, “Oh, no; certainly not.” At Wolverton, 
when I menti my desire for a post mortem examination, he was quite calm. 
After I asked him that question, there was a pause for three or four minutes. He 
then again proposed to come over to me after he had had his coffee, and I again 
be he would not trouble himself. Afterwards I met him at the inn; and 
talking of the bills, he said, “ It 1s a very unpleasant affair for me.” I said, “ey 
think it right to tell you that since I saw you I have had rather a different 
account of Mr. Cook’s affairs.” He said, “Oh, indeed! I hope, at any rate they 
will be settled pleasantly.” The next evening (Sunday) I saw him again. He 
said, “ You were talking of going to Eddisford. If 1 were you, I would not take 
a solicitor with me there.” I told him I would use my own judgment. Later 
in the evening he came a; to my room, holding a piece of paper as if offering 
it te me. I went on with my writing, and said, “ Pray who is Mr. Smith? 
nd ee ted aed Smith” two a a ines and I said, “I mean a Mr, Smift 
who sat up with my son one night. e said, “He is a solicitor in the town. 
Teeid, © Leck you the question beeanen, ea the betting book is lost, I wish t 
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been with the young man” After a pause, I said, “Did you 

ace = in a medical capacity?’ He said, “Oh dear, no.” Isad “1 
exten uy. becanse I am determined to have his body examined; and if you 
” vended him professionally I suppose it would be proper for you to be 
be” On the Friday when Palmer gave orders fur the shell there was nu» sign 
ary, it did not look like a dead hoay. 
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recomposition in the body. On the con*r 


rised at its appearance. 

[vas SOIT ed —Cook stayed at my house in January or Febranry last year 

We n had a sore throat, but had no difficuity in swallowing. 1 did not wotice 
Het ions about his face. In the spring he complained of being an invalid 
2) Smmunication was made to me about insuring his life. 1 was dissu 1 
“oat the loss of the betting-book, and desired that everything belouyin he 
eased might be locked up. When [returned to Rugeley with Palmer, { went 
ad soak for Mr. Gardner. saw him on the following Sunday) morning If had 
, ommunication with the police-officer, Field, a fortnight or three weeks after 
a son's death Field called upon me. 
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Mary Keele: said—I am a widow, living at Rugeley. 1 was sent for to lay 
out Cook’s body. My sister-in-law went with me. The body was still warm, 
put the hands and arms were cold. The body was very stiff indeed. 1 have laid 
cat many corpses, but never saw one so stiff before. We had ditticulty in straight- 
ening the arms, and had to tie them down. We were oblized to tie both the leet 
together. The eyes were open, and we had difficulty in closing them, becanse 
eyelids were v stiff. The hands were closed, and very stitt. Palmer was 
mars with us. He lighted me while [ took two rings off Cook’s fingers. IL 
had difficulty in getting off the rings, and when I liad done 80 the hand closed 
ain. I did not see anything of a betting-book, nor any small book like a 

cket-book. 

P Cross-examined—I have found it necessary upon other occasions to use tape 
to tie the feet, to keep them in their proper position, but never the arms Lt is 
also customary to put penny pieces on tle eyes of a corpse, to keep them closed. 

Dr. Harland is next called. He is a tall, thin, gentlemanly-lookin, 
man, with a thin face, dark hair, and sallow complexion. He was dresse 
in a glossy black surtout, and shepherd’s plaid trousers, with a bit of 

Id pes showing across his waistcoat. Palmer was standing straight 
upright, resting on both legs, with his arms folded, aud his face turned 
towards the doctor. As yet he had written nothing on the sheets of fools- 
cap lying on the ledge in front of him. 

The reading of the report by Dr. Harland occupied some time, and being 
full of technicalities, the attention of the court was in a measure suspended 
for the time being. On coming to the statement about the granules formed 
in the spinal cord, and of a calcareous character under the knife, Palmer lis- 
tened more attentively than ever, and when it was stated in the report that 
it was believed these granules were in no way concerned with death, there 
wis a marked sensation in court, while Palmer betray;d much uneasi- 
ness, The excitement was very great while the witness was narrating how 
Palmer pushed Devonshire and Newton at the post mortem, and there was 
agreat deal of whispering in the gallery. Palmer swa;ed his body to and 
fro, continually shifted the position of his legs, and nervously = at his 
gloves, When the model of the house was produced, and Dr. Harland was 
describing his position in the room, Smith sketched the plan on a sheet of 
foolseap, on which Palmer marked his position. Smith then jumped down, 
«ud handed the newly-drawn plan to Serjeant Shee. The cross-examina- 
tion of Dr, Harland was in no way severe or subtle, nor was anything 
gained by it. 
~ Jotn Thomas Harland said—I am a physicien residing at Stafford. On the 
%th of November I went to Rugeley to be present at a post mort m examina- 
tion. Palmer joined me in the street us ] was going to Mr. Bamford’s. He said, 
“lam glad that you are come to make a post mortem examination—some one 
might have been sent whom [ did not know I said, “I bear there is a sns- 
picon of poisoning.” He said, “Oh, no, (think not He had an epileptic fit 
on Monday and Tuesday last, and you wil! find old disease in the heart and 
head.” We then went together to Mr. Bamford’s. Palmer said there was a 
very queer old man who seemed to suspect him of something; adding, “ He 
seems to suspect that I have got the be.ting book. Cook had no betting book 
that would be of use to anyone.” Mr. Bawford and | then went to the house of 
Mr. Frere, a surgevn at Rugeley. Palmer did not go with us. Thence we went 
to the Talbot Arms, where the mortem examination wa® proceed d with. 
Mr. Devonshire operated, and Mr. Newton assisted him. There were in the 
rom, besides, Mr. Bamford, Palmer, myself, and several other persons. The 
por hg very stiff—much stiffer than bodies usually are five or six days after 
d The muscles were strongly contracted and thrown out, and the hands 
were stiff and firmly closed. I 
aces that were exhibited. 


a written report at the time of the appear- 


(The written statement was produced and read. It described the state of the 


various internal organs as being perfectly healthy and natural ) 

The witness repe.ted the statements of the report, to the effect that the 
abdominal viscera, the liver, lungs, and brain were all healthy. The heart was 
esntracted, and contained no blood. That was the result. not of disease, but of 
poner action. The kidneys had no appearance of disease. On a subsequent 

y, it was thought right to exhume the ‘ody, that the spinal cord might be 
more carefully examined. I was present at that examina ion. A report was 
sade of that examination. & 

(This was read by the witness. It concluded with this statement :— 
“There is nothing in the condition of the spinal cord, or its envelopes, to account 
for death ; nothing but the most normal and healthy state, allowance being made 
for the lapse of time since the death of the deceased.”) 

ination resumed—I am still of opmion that there was nothing in the 
pearance of the spine to account for the death of the deceased. When the 
and intestines were removed from the body at the first examination, 

they were separately emptied into a jar, and were afterwards placed in it. Mr. 


‘vonshire and Mr. Newton removed them from the bedy. While Mr. Devon- 
shire was opening the stomach, a push was given by Palmer, which sent Mr. 
Newton against Mr. Devonshire, and shook some of the contents of the stomach 


into the body. I thought a joke was passing, and said, “Don’t do that.” Palmer 
Was smiling as I spoke. After this — Pag gs of the stomach 
Was pursued. Palmer was looking on to Mr. Bamford, in a loud 
whisper, “They won’t hang us yet.” remark was made upon his own ob- 
servation of the stomach. The intestines were then examincd, but nothing 1pm 
feular was found in them. The viscera, with their contents, were placed in 
the jar, which was then covered over with two bladders, which I tied and sealed, 
and placed the jar upon the table. Palmer was then moving about the room, 
and in a few minutes, during which my attention had been withdrawn, I missed 
the jar. I called out, “ Where’s the jar?” and Palmer, from the other end of 
the room, said, “It is here; I thought it would be more convenient for you to 
take away.” ‘There was a door at the end of the room where he was. He was 
Within a yard or two of that door, and about 24 feet from the table. When I 
spoke the prisoner brought me the jar, and I observed that both the bladders 
had been cut throt evidently by some sharp instrument; but none of the 
contents had gh, as the cut was quite clean. I inquired who had 
cut the bladders, and everyone in the room, the prisoner among them, expressed 
ignorance of the fact. As we were going to remove the jar from the room, the 
prisoner asked me what I was going to do with it. I told him I should take it 
to Mr. Frere’s, and he said he would rather J should take it with me to Stafford 
than to Mr. Frere’s, I made ‘io re ly, but took the jar to Mr. Frere’s house, 
and returned to the inn. I left the jar tied and sealed, having firmly secured it 
with two fresh bladders. When I got to the inn the prisoner came across, and 
‘sked me what I had done with the jar. I told him, and he again inquired what 
would be done with it, and I said it would go either to Birmingham or London 
that night, for the purpose of being examined. ae: 

Cross-examined—In the course of the post mortem examination Palmer said 
—“They won’t hang us yet.” I think he first said it to Mr. Bamford, in a loud 
“hisper, and afterwards repeated it. I had said that I had heard that there was 
‘suspicion of poisoning. At the base of the — of the deceased were some 
mucous follicles, of long standing. They would cause but a slight degree of 
Pain. I should not say that deceased’s lungs were diseased, although they were 
Hot in their normal state. The brain was carefully taken out; and we should 
have discovered disease if any had existed. There was no appearance of disease 
in the spinal cord. If we had found a softening of the spinal cord, I do not think 
would have heen sufficient to have caused Mr. Cook’s death; certainly not. 

e-examined—There were no indications of wounds or sores such as could by 

bility produce tetanus. There was no disease of the langs to account for 

eat, é heart was healthy, and its emptiness I attribute to spasmodic 
action, The heart being empty, of course, death ensued. There was nothing 
in the brain to indicate sease ; but if there had been I never heard of any dis- 
‘ase of the brain producing tetanus, There was no disease of the spinal cord 
with which I am acquainted which would produce tetanus, 
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Charles James Devonshire called. He is quite a young man, with a 
youth'ul whiskerless face, and long black hair matted with grease. His 
manvers ure youthful and inexnerienced, and his answers were crude. 

Mr. Charles James Devonshire said 1 assisted at the first post mortem exami- 
nation in November iast. The body was pale and stil; the bands were oicched, 
and the mouth contorted. 1 opened the ody: Tike liver.iwas very healthy, [he 


heart also seemed healthy, but it was perfectly empty. The lungs contained a 


eonsiderable quantity of dark fluid blood. The brain wae healthy. The spinal 
cord was perfectly sound. 1 took ont the stomach and put the contents ina 
jar, which was taken to Mr. Frere’s, [ obtained the jar trom Mr. Frere’s on 


Monday, and I gave it to Mr. Boycott, clerk to Mr. Gardner. I examimed the 
body again on the 29th, and took out the liver, kidneys, spleen, and some blood. 
I put them in a stone jar, which I covered with wash-leather and brown paper, 
and sealed up. I delivered that jar also to Boycott. 

Cruss-examined—Tetanie convulsions are considered to proceed from derange- 
ment of the spine and from complaints that affect the spine. These derange- 
ments are not a.ways capable of being detected by examination. In examining 
the body of a person -upposed to have died from tetanus, the spinal cord would 
be the frst organ looked to. 

Dr. Monckton called. He is a youngish man, not so young as the last 
witness, but not thirty ; -looking, with rather pinched, though well- 
formed features, highish forehead, dark hair, and sallow complexion. He 
was dressed in a black surtout, and had a very large tie to his black neck- 
cloth, He spoke by jerks, thrusting up his shoulders at each sentence, 
and gives his evidence in an affected manner, that contrasts strongly with 
the clearness and simplicity of Dr. Harland. 

Dr. Monckton said—I am a physician at Rugeley. On the 25th of January 
I made @ post mortem examination of the spiual cord of the deceased. I found 
the muscles .f the trunk in a state of laxity, which I ascribe to the decay 
of the body, and is not at all inconsistent with the statement that they 
were extremely rigid at the time of death. The legs and arins were extremely 
rigid, and their posi ion was peculiar. I carefully exammed the spinal cord, 
and, if there had been any disease, | am sure [ should have detected it. There 
were granules, but | consider they were of no importance 

Mr. Boycott called. He is a mere lad, about nineteen or twenty, coun- 
try-looking, with fresh-co!oured cheeks, dark lair, and regular features. 

Mr. John Boycott, clerk to Mr. Gardner, deposed to having conveyed the jars 
given him by Mr. Devonshire to Dr. Taylor. 

James Myatt called. There was some excitement when the name of this 
witness, the posthoy, was hewrd. He is a young man of small figure, with 
dark hair, sharp features, and sallowish cheeks, dressed in a seedy-looking 
dark suit, This witness gave his evidence in a very dry manner and ina 
sing-song voice, and answered merely what was asked him, playing with 
his hat the while. Palmer stood with his hands clasped, watching him 
intently during the whole time. 

J mes Myatt said—In November last I was postboy at the Talbot Arms. On 
the 26th of November | was ordered to take Mr. Stevens to the Stafferd station, 
and before | started 1 went home to get my tea As | was returning, I met the 
prisoner, and he asked me if I was going to drive Mr. Stevens to Stafford. I 
told him I was; he then said he supposed I was going to take the jars; and I 
said I believed 1 was. He then asked me if 1 thought I could upset them, 
and said, “If you can, there’s a ten-pound note for you.” I told him I 
would not, and that I must go, as the horse was in the fly, waiting for 
me at the Star; and if I did not go some oue else would. The prisoner 
told me not to be in a hurry, for if anyone else went, he would pay me. 
On the following morning, I saw him again, and he asked me who went in the 
fly, and I told 1 Mr. Stevens, and I believed one of Mr. Gardner's clerks. 
The prisoner said it was a humbugging concern, and he should not mind break- 
ing Mr. Stevens’s neck. I did not observe whether he had been drinking or not. 

Samuel Cheshire was brought up through the dock, and so passed to the 
witness-box. | When his name was called, there was a general buzz in court, 
and a whisper of “This is the postma-ter!” He appeared pale, and spoke 
very low at first. He was dressed in black clothes, is slightly bald, good look- 
ing, and rather stout. Palmer leant his hand on his cheek, and fixed his 
eyes on the witness, In the middle of his examination, Mr. Weatherby was 
called, Cheshire having to stand back in the dock. 

Samuel Cheshire, who was brought from the gaol to give evidence, said—I was 


previously postumster at Rugeley, and am now under sentence tor hoving read 
a letter. [was postmaster upwards of eight yexrs, [know the orisoner. We 
were schoolfellows together. [went to Sire ssiury races with him in 1855 
It was the day Pulestar won. T returned to Rugeley the same might. On the 
Saturday following 1 saw the deceosed in bed a: the Tilbot Anus. he some 
day Tr ceived a message from the prisoner requiring me to go to him and take 


a receipt stamp with me. T vent to his house, md purchysed a shilliog’s-worth 
of stamps on my way. I found the prisoner in his sitting roam and he sad he 
wanted me to write out a cheque. of which he produced aco y. LT did as he 
requested, and he said it was for money that Mr Cook ow d tum. [left the 
cheque in the possession of the prisoner. Ile told me the reason he wanted me 
to write the cheque was that Messrs. Weatherby, upon whom it was drawn, 
would know his handwriting, and he said he was go.ng to take the cheque fur 
Mr. Cook to sign. 


Mr. Weatherby is secretary to the Jockey Club, a tall, spare man, with 
a long, yeliow face, hard features, and bushy uncombed iron gray hair. 
He was dressed in glossy black, speaks rapidly, and bows and bobs as he 
answers each question. 


| Mr, Weatherby, secretary to the Jockey Club, was here called, and he explained 
that it was his duty tu pay the stakes to the owners of winning race-horses, and 
he also kept a bank. The deceased had a banking account with him He knew 
Palmer. He kept no account, but he had paid him stakes that he had won On 
the 21st of November he received a cheque bearing the signature of the deceased. 
He returned that cheque to the prisoner by post. Tne amount of the cheque 
was £350, (The cheque in question was then called for on the part of the prose- 
cution, but it was not produced.' 


| When Cheshire was recalled, he gave his evidence very frankly, clearly, 
and distinctly, as if wishing to redeem his character. As Cheshire detailed 
the whole course of forgery of cheques, and attestation of Cook’s signature 
to documents acknowledging debts due from Cook to Palmer, the court was 
awfully still, and Palmer stretched out over the dock, but aut a limb or a 
muscle stirred. 


The examination of the witness Cheshire was then resumed. He said—I re- 
member the cheque was drawn in favour of the prisoner, and that the amount 
was more than £300. The prisoner sent for me — on the following Friday, 
after Mr. Cook’s death. He hada quarto sheet of paper, and he gave me a pen, 
and asked me to witness it. There was writing on the paper, and | asked him 
what it was about. He said it was some business in which he had joined with 
Cook, and that it was all for Cook’s benefit, and this was the document stating 

so. I think the handwriting was Mr. Palmer’s. I told him I could not sign it, 
as I had not seen Mr. Cook do so. (The production of this document was then 
called for. It was not produced.) The paper contained a statement to the effect 

| that certain bills were all for Mr. Cook’s benefit and not Mr. Palmer’s. The 

| amounts were rather large. One was for £1,000, and another, £500. It was 

| signed “Jno. P. Cook.” 1 was in the habit of giving the prisoner letters addressed 
to his mother. I used to give the prisoner letters addressed to Mr. Cook. While 
the inquest was going on, the pnsoner asked me if I heard anything fresh to let 
him know. I thouglit it a tempiatiow for me to open a letter, and I told him Tf 
could not do so. e letter I am imprisoned for is one addressed by Dr. Taylor 
to Mr. Gardner. I read a portion of that letter, and communicated what I had 
read to the prisoner. I informed him that Dr. Taylor said that no traces of 
strychnine had been tound in Cook’s body. The prisoner, when I told him this, 
replied that he knew they would not, for he was innecent. 

During Captain Hatton’s examination, and while the letter from Palmer 
to the coroner was being read, Palmer fidgetied a good deal, and his ungloved 
hand appeared a shade whiter as it rested on the ledge of the dock; neverthe- 
less he exhibited but few external signs of emotion. Wheu the passage in 
tl. letter ae to Dr. Taylor was read, Taylor laughed, and covered his 
face with his hand. 

Captain Hatton, the chief constable of the Staffordshire police, here produced 
a letter sent by the Fa waa to Mr. Ward, the coroner. It was read, and stated 
that he knew that Professor Taylor had stated that he could not discover either 
strychnine or prussic acid in the body, and that he hoped the verdict would be 
that he died from natural causes. It concluded, “ Ever yours, W. P.” 

In answer to questions 7 by Serjeant Shee, the witness Cheshire said that 
he knew the deceased well, but he could not speak to his handwriting. He was 
sure that the prisoner asked him whether he had seen or heard anything, and he 
told him he had seen something, but it would be aka tell him. He saw the 
prisoner at Rugeley on Wednesday, the second day of Rugeley races. 

At the conclusion of Cheshire’s examination, Ellis Crisp was called, and 
Cheshire retired with the turnkey down the stairs in the dock, but Crisp 
was hardly sworn before Serjeant Shee wished Cheshire re-called. He re- 
appeared accordingly, and answered his question from the dock, standin 
beside Palmer, with a turnkey between them. Crisp is a fresh-coloured, 
stoutish man, with light hair and «4a ors, dressed in a dark suit of clothes, 
with a glittering brooch stuck in a }:so° catin cravat. 

| Mr. Ellis Crisp, inspector of police at Kugewwy, eaid--On the 17th of December 
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I assisted to search the prisoner’s house, and found the book I now produce, It 
contains the following entry, “Strychnine kills by causing a tetanic flugy of 
the respiratory muscles.” The entry was in the prisoner’s andwriting. 


When the Attorney-General read from the book put in by Burdon, police 
inspector, the passage in Palmer’s own handwriting, viz., “Strychnine kills 
by causing tetanic fixing of the respiratory muscles,” there is a great sen- 
sation in court. Palmer leant over and talked to Smith, and Smith then 
turned back and entered into animated conversation with Shee. There 
was a considerable pause after this, and Smith again got up and talked to 
Palmer over the ledge of the dock. Smith then went back, put his hand 
before his mouth, and spoke to Grove for a few minutes, 

Elizabeth Hawkes, a middle-aged woman, very pale, with brown hair, 
dressed in a patterned, strawberry-coloured shawl, and a bonnet with a 
bunch of roses in one side. She spoke very low, and gave her evidence 
with difficulty, 


Mrs. Ehzabeth Hawkes said—I keep a boarding house in Beaufort 
Strand. I knew the prisoncr. He was at my house on the first of December Inst, 
and I purchased some game and a turkey for him on that day, and the porcer 
purchased some fish. The things were prcked up in a hamper, and 1 direeted it 
to Mr. Ward, the coroner, at Stoke-upon-Trent. 


George Herring—He is a youngish man, not regular features, with 
black hair, which curls slightly. He is rather gentlemanly looking, aod 
was dressed in a large brown uppercoat and dark trousers. 

When it is announced that the medical witnesses will not be taken toe 
day, the court is in an uproar with the shufling made by the doctors’ feet, 
as they hurry out, and the seats below the the attorneys are left nearly 
empty. 

During the whole time of Herring’s examination, Palmer, Smith, and 
Gvorge Palmer were in constant communication, and the two latter stood 
up facing Crove andShee. Herring appeared rather eager against Palmer, 
and, while he pauseed for the Judges to take cown notes, he looked slily 
round at the prisoner out of the corners of his eyes. 


Mr. G. Herring said—I live at New Cross. 1 knew the deceased, and saw him 
at Shrewsbury roces. I put up at the Raven, and oceupied a room next to that 
oecuyied by the prisoner and Mr. Cook. On the Wednesday of the races I saw 
a considerable sum of money in bank-notesin the possession of the deceased. He 
showed me his betting-ook, and it contained entries of bets he had made upon 
the races. On Monday, the nineteenth of November, I received a letter from 
the prisoner, in which he requested me to call upon him in Beaufort Buildings. 
I aw the prisoner there, and asked him how Mr, Cook was. He said he was all 
right a physician had given him a dose ef calomel, and advised him not to come 
out. The prisover then said what he wanted me for was to settle his account. 
He had a sheet of note p»per in his hand, and said—* This is it.” I then cook 
down from his dictation the particulars of the bets to which Cook was entitied. 
The result was, that £984 was to be received; and he said be would give me #16 
to make up £1,000. He then directed me to pay Mr Pratt £450, and Mr. Pad- 
wick £550, out of the money I was to receive He asked me to draw cheques at 
once for these amounts, but I refused, and he said it would be all right, as Cook 
would not deceive him, and he was particularly anxious that I should pay Mr. Prats, 
as he said it was for a bill or joint tin of sale on the mares. He then wai, ca to 
know what there was between me and him. There was some conversation un 
this point, and he then took a £50 Bank of England note out of his pocke.. and 
wanted £29 out of it, but | had not got suficient cash. I gave him a cheque for 
£20 and nine sovereigns. Before the prisoner left, he said that when I had #et- 
tled the account [ was to write down bither to him or Cook, adding that 't did 
not much matter which. I then went to Tattersal|’s, and received all the 1 one 
except £110, and I sent a cheque for £450 to Mr. Pratt, and posted a letter ade 
dressed to Mr. Cook, at Rugeley, as the prisoner had directed me. On the fol- 
lowing day, I received a teiegraphic message from Rugeley, in consequence of 
which I again wrote to Mr. Cook. The witness then produced three bills of ex- 
change. The bills were read. They were each for £200, and were dated Ruge- 
ley, September 15, 1855. One was at one month, and the other at two mouths, 
date 

Examination continued —When the bill frst became due, Cook paid me £100 
upon it, and le paid me the remainder at Shrewsbury. Witncss then produced 
another bill of exchange. 

Mr. Strawbridge the manager of the bank at Rugeley, was here cailed, and 
he said that the bill waich had just been produced wa. drawn and endorsed by 
the prisoner, but thar che aecepsince which purported to be thar of the pri 


soner’s mother, was a forgery Lt was for £500. at three months date. 

Me. Herring th a curther stated that this bill bore the genuine evdorsement 
of the decvased Ile ree dithe bill trom Mr, Fisher, and be gave the prisoner 
£200, and Mr. Fishor & retaining £25 ‘or the discount 

Cross-examined —several peopte were tak I} at Shrewsbury at the time of 
the races He was attecked by dinrrhan hyrself. He is took several ines 
on the race-vonrse Tt was very wet and damp, ond Ge remonstrated with lau 


veather 
FOURTH DAY—SATURDAY. 


We are early in court this niorning, avd by the courtesy of the officials, 
pass in before the doors are open to the regular public, There is a car- 

nter altering the jury seats, to give the tall ones more room 
for their legs, and a woman in black dusting the tables and laying 
out blotting-paper, pens, &. One of the Under-Sheriffs is seated in 
lordly grandeur on the bench, yee orders of admission, Presen.ly the 
gallery doors are thrown open, and there is immediately a rush of some 
twenty or thirty persons across seats to secure places in the front row. It 
is now xbout a quarter to nine,and the court begins gradually to fill. The 
Under-Sheriff asks if there will not be a great attendance of reporters for 
the Sunday papers, and being answered in the affirmative, he orders the 
front row of one of the boxes to be reserved for them, and writes « ticket 
to that effect to be nailed on to the bench. And now the notabilities ar- 
rive, and at once are pointed out by people in the gallery to their admiring 
friends, George Palmer, Dr. Christison, Professor Taylor, and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie ; Smith, the lawyer, and his clerk, with the enormous red morocco 
bag, out of which a pile of thick octavo volumes, like medical works, is 
taken. 

And now the usual events take place: the judges enter, the jury are 
called over, the people in the gallery crane forward in expectation, and 
the prisoner is placed at the bar. Palmer, on enterirg the dock, appears 
as usual. [He is dressed as before, and appears no paler. He bows tu the 
bencli, and assumes the same posture, ‘caning over the dock, with his arms 
resting on the ledge, and oceasionally taking off and drawing on his black 

loves. 
: George Bate is the first witness called, and there is immediately a ‘itter 
among the people in the gallery, who repeat the name with the addition 
of “ Esquire.” He looks like a countryfied butler, his cheeks are fesh 
coloured, and his features regular; he is dressed in black, and wears a 
check silk cravat, tied in a large bow. He speaks in a half country 
accent, and stands with his head down at first, but gains confidence »¢ he 
roceeds. After his answers he has a habit of closing his mouth fast, and 
rowning a little; he says “askéd ” and “listenéd” as elergymen do, and 
stands with one hand at the arm-hole of his waistcoat. 

George Bate, who said—I was brought up a farmer, but am now out of busi- 
ness. I have known Palmer eight or nine years. In September, October, and 
November last, I looked after his stud, and saw that the boys who had the care 
of the horses did their duty. I had no fixed salary, but used to receive money 
occasionally ; some weeks two sovereigns, and some only one. L lodged in 
Rugeley. he rent I paid was 6s. 6d. per week. I am a single man. knew 
the deceased, Cook. T have no doubt that I saw him at Palmer’s house in Sept. 
I cannot fix the date. 1 dined with him at Palmer’s, and after dinner some~ 
thing was said of an insurance of my life. Either Cook or Palmer, which I can. 
not say, commenced the conversation, I remember the death of Cook, and the 
inquest. 1 kaow Mr. Ward, tke coroner. On the morning of the 8th of Decem- 
ber, winle the by Sve was being held, I saw Palmer. He gave me a letter, and 
told me to go to Stafford, and give it to Mr. Ward. He also gave me a letter to 
a man named France, a dealer in game at Stafford, Palmer said that there would 
be a package of game from France, which I was to direct and send to Mr. Ward. 
I got a basket of game from France, and directed it “Mr. Ward, coroner (or 
solicitor), Stafford,” and sent it. I directed it — I gave a man 84. to take 
the game, but I delivered the note to Mr. Ward myself. I found him at the 
Dolphin Inn, Stafford—in the smoking-room. I told him I wanted to spexk to 
him. He called me out into the yard or passage, and there I gave him the note. 
I had had no directions as to how I was to deliver the note. I returned to 

ley that night, saw the prisoner, and told him I had delivered the letters 
and sent a boy with the game. I remember Thursday, the 13th of December. 
On that day, I was sent for to the prisoner’s house. About midday I went, and 
found him in bed. He said he wanted me to go to Stafford to take Mr. Ward « letter, 
and to take care that no one saw me give it to him, On the Saturday previously, 
I had taken Palmer some money. On the Thursday, Palmer told me to go 
Ben, and tell him him he wanted a £5 note. [understood Ben to be Mr. Thirlby, 
his assistant. Palmer added, “Tell him chat | have no small change.” I believe 
he asked me to look in a drawer under a dressing-glass, and said,“ Teli me the 
amoun: of that bill.” I looked in the drawer, and found there a £50 Bank of 
Englan¢ oill. This was before he gave me the letter for Ward, Afterwards, I 
went t Thirlby’s, got from him a £5 note, and took it to Palmer. I then went 


upon his being out in su 
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downstairs, leaving Palmer in bed, with the writing materials near. 1 remained 
downstairs about ha!l’-an-hour. 


followed Mr. Ward through the room at the railway station, and gave it to him 
in the road. He did not open the letter, but crumpled it up, and put it in his 
pocket. I believe | told him from whem 1 had brought it. Having delivered 
the letter, I returned to Rugeley, saw the prisoner, and told him that I had 
given Ward the letter. ; 

Cross-examined— Palmer had four brood mares, four yearlings, and a three- 
year old. I can’t tell their value, but I heard that one of these horses sold for 
800 guineas, 
suppose some were, Palmer's stables were at the back of his house, and the 
paddocks near them covered about twenty acres of ground. I remember a mare 
called the Duchess of Kent being there. We Fe poo she — her foal, but 
could not find ‘t. I am not aware that Goldfinder’s dam slipped her foal. I 
once saw the turf cut up with horses’ feet, and attributed it to the mares gal- 


loping about I never saw any dogs “run” them. Ihave seen a gun at the | 
wddocks. I cannot say whether Wt helonged to Palmer, and never examined it. 
Pao not know Inspector Field by sight. I have seen a person whom I was told 


was Field. He came to me at the latter end of September, or beginning of 
October or November. I cannot say whether he saw Palmer. He was a stranger 
to me. I did net see him more than once. On Thursday, December 12, I saw 
Gillott, who is a sheriff's officer, in Palmer’s yard. 

Re-examincd—It was after the hay harvest that I saw the turf in the paddock 
ent up. I should say that it was in the latter end of September, I cannot say 
how long it was before Cook’s death. 

Dr. Blizard Curling. He 1s a tall, thin man, of pale complexion, with 
a prominent nose, light bushy whiskers, and grayish flaxen hair. He 
wears a high loose collar, and a xind of olive green surtout, and has but 
little the appearance of a medica] man. At one period of the examina- 
tion, when witness, on being asked whether = sores might not 
produce tetanus, answered that he thinks nof. Palmer writes on the fools- 
cap lying before him, tears off the scrap, folds it up, and keeps it in his 
hand, fie wrote slowly and without the least shaking of the pen, and 
folded the paper up with great calmness and composure. Dr. Curling gave 
his answers with great caution, and after each there was generally a buzz of 
approbation, 

Thomas Blizard , amember of the College of Surgeons, and surgeon 
to the London Hospital, deposed that he had particularly turned his attention to 
tetanus, and said—Tetanus means a ic affection of the voluntary muscles. 
There are other diseases in which we see contractions of the muscles, but we 
should net call them tetanus. I have seen more than fifty cases of traumatic 
tetanus (induced by wounds or sores), but not one of idiopathic tetanus (self- 
generated). Idiopathic tetanus is extremely rare. The disease first manifests 
itself by stiffness about the jaws and back of the neck. Rigidity of the muscles 
of the abdomen afterwards sets in. In many instances the muscles of the back 
are extensively affected. These symptoms are liable to caperine into paroxysms, 


whieh, as the di on, become more frequent and severe. When they occur, 
the body is drawn backwards; in some instances, though less frequently, it is bent 
forward, A difficulty in swallowing is a very common symptom, and also a diffi- 


culty of breathing —- paroxysms. The patient may die somewhat suddenly 
from suffocation, owing to the closure of the opening of the er or may be 
worn out by the severe and painful — ¢ disease is generally fatal. The 
locking of the jaw is an almost constant symptom attending traumatic tetanus. 
It is not always strongly marked. Another ptom is a peculiar expression of 
the countenance. 1 believe this is not iar to traumatic tetanus, but my 
observation is taken from such cases. I never knew or read of traumatic tetanus 
being produced by a sore throat or by achancre. In my opinion, it would not 
roduce tetanus. The time in which traumatic tetanus causes death varies 
m twenty-four hours to three or four days, or longer. The shortest period 
that ever came to my knowledge was eight or ten hours. The disease, when 
once commenced, is continuous. I never knew of a case in which a man was at- 
tacked one day, had twenty-four hours’ jite, and was then attacked the next 
day. I should say that such a case could not occur. The symptoms in Mr. 
Cook’s case are inconsistent with any form of traumatic tetanus that ever came 
under my observation. The sudden onset of the disease distinguishes it from 
such cases. In all cases which have come under my notice, the disease was pre- 
ceded by the milder symptoms of tetanus, gradually proceeding to the complete 
development. The symptoms described by the woman Mills as being presented 
on the Monday night are not those of the tetanus of disease. There was not, in 
my opinion, either idiopathic or traumatic tetanus. I have known no instance 
of hysteric ees fatal, or of its occurring to a man. Some poisons will 
produce tetanus. Nux vomica, acting through its poisons strychnia and bruchia, 
isons of a cognate character, produces that effect. I never saw a case of either 
juman or animal life destroyed by strychnine. 
Cross-examined—lIrritation of the spinal cord, or of the nerves proceeding to 
it, might — tetanus. In four cases out of five, the disease begins with 
lockjaw. I know of no well authenticated instance of tetanus occurring within 
of (deneinis taanialies cies en een wetad = hi . No case 
of idiopathic tetanus has come under my notice. I know that very lately there 
was in the London Hospital a case in which tetanus came on so rapidly and un- 
accountably that it was referred to strychnine, and it was thought necessary to 
examine the stomach of the it. I know that such an opinion was enter- 
tained before the history of the case was investigated. I have heard that no 
strychnine was found. In that case old syphilitic sores were discovered. The 
character of the spasms of yg not ic. The contractions of epile; 
are not continuous, so that the body may be twisted into various forms, an 
remain rigidly in them. It does not happen that an adult patient dies of con- 
vulsions, spastic in the sense of their being tumultuous and alternating, and chro- 
nic in the sense of exhibiting continuous rigidity, yet after death no disease is 
found. —_1 do not know, nor have I read of, such a case. I think it is 
robable that general convulsions are accompanied by yelling. I don’t know that 
zi frequently terminate fatally, and that the proximaie cause of death is spasms 
of the respiratory muscles inducing asphyxia. 
Re-examined—These convulsions are easily distinguished from tetanus, be- 
cause in them there is an entire loss of consciousness. It is one of the charac- 
teristic features of tetanus that the consciousness is net affected ? 


Dr. Todd. He is short, has a large finely-developed head, with a high 
forehead, bald at the top, and fringed mith hair ee whtetad alivery as 
gossamer. He is Sienel in a black surtout, black waistcoat, and gray 
tweed trousers ; he wears a large gold watch chain, and is a fine specimen 
of the fashionable physician. 3 
The only movement made by Palmer during the examination of this 
witness, was when he stated that if a patient suffering from poison dies as- 
phyxiated, the right side of his heart would be found fall of blood, and 
then the prisoner drew himself up, and exchanged glances with his brother 
as he knew that this was a great point in Fis favour, Cook’s heart 
having been found perfectly empty. 


Dr. Todd deposed—I am physician at King’s College Hospital, end have held 
Stas See ee Thave seen two cases of what ‘7 ed to me 
te be idiopathic tetanus, but such cases are rare in this country. 1 define idio- 
pathic tetanus to be that form of the disease which is produced without any 
external wound, je tee ba internal or constitutional causes. I have ob- 
served cases of traumatic tetanus. Except that in all such cases there is some 
lesion, the symptoms are precisely the same as those of idiopathic tetanus. The 
disease begins with stiffness about the jaw. The symptoms gradually develope 
themselves and extend to the muscles of the trunk. There are remissions of 
the symptoms, but they are not complete; only diminutions of the severity of 
the symptoms, not a total subsidence. Acute cases will terminate in three or 
four days; chronic cases will AS - as from nineteen to twenty-two or 
twenty-three days, and perhaps longer. In tetanus the extremities are affected, 
but not so much as the trunk. The convulsions of epilepsy assume somewhat 
of a tetanic character, but they are essentially distinct from tetanus. In epilepsy 
the patient always loses consciousnes: sony never produces tetanic con- 
vulsions. I am of opinion that, in th . «ase of Cook, there was neither apoplexy 
nor epilepsy. 

The epee dy pm said, that .» Mr. Bamford was so unwell that it was 
doubtful whether he would be able to appear as a witness, he proposed to put 
in his deposition, in order to found upon it a question to the witness now under 
examination, 

Mr. Bamford’s deposition was then read. We do not give it, as he was well 
enough to be examined as a witness on the following Tuesday. 

The examination of Dr. Todd was then proceeded with, as follows :— 
Having heard the deposition .f Mr. Bamford read, I do not beheve that 
the deceased died from apopiexy or from or: I never knew tetanus 
arise either from syphilitic sores or from sore throat. There are poisons 
which oo tetanic convulsions. The principal of those poisons are nux 
vomica those which contain as their ective ingredients strychnine and 
bruchia. I should not like to give a human subject n quarter of a grain. Half 
a grain might destroy life—a grain certainly wou'd. Strychnine acts more 
rapidly in solution than in any other form—symptoms would develope themselves 
in ten minutes after it was taken, if the dose were a large one ; if not so large, 
in half an hour or an hour perhaps. Those symptoms would be tetanic convul- 
sions—more especially those of the spine and neck; the head would be bent 
back, and the trunk bowed in a marked manner; the extremities would be 
stiffened and jerked out. Death would follow in a quarter or half an hour if the 
dose were large. The difference between tetanus produced by strychnine and 
other tetanus is marked. In the former case the duration of the symptoms 
is very short, and t ~4 will subside if the dose has not been strong enough to 
produice death, and will be renewed in fresh paroxysms; whereas in other de- 
scriptions of tetanus the symptoms commence in a mild form, and become 


I can't say whether the mares were in foal in November, but I | 


| stronger as the disease progresses. Difficulty of breathing is common to tetanus 

| properly so called and Mo tetanic convulsions cconsionel by strychnine. Re is 
remarkable that the deceased was able to swallow, and that there was no fixing 
of the jaw, which would have been the case with tetanus proper, resultin 
either from a wound or from disease. From all the evidence I have heard, 
think the symptoms presented in the case of Mr. Cook arose from tetanus pro- 
duced by strychnine. FS 

| Cross-examined—There are eases of every grade and degree of tetanus, sloping 

| into each other. An examination of the spinal cord short } after death, in emp 
tigating supposed deaths from strychnine, is important. think that granules 
upon the spinal cord, such as I have heard described, would not be hkely to cause 
tetanus. have examined the interior of animals killed by strychnine ; but I 
have not observed in such cases that the right side of the heart was usually full 
of blood. It was usually empty on both sides. I do not agree with Dr. Taylor, 
or other authorities, in the opinion that in cases of tetanus animals died as; h - 
ated. If they did, we should invariably have the right side of the heart full o 
blood, which is not the case. I know fom my reading that morphia sometimes 
produces convulsions, but { believe they would be of an epileptic character. 

Re-examined—I should say that the heart is more ordinarily empty than filled 
after tetanus. I thing that the heart would be more contracted after strychnine 
than in ordinary tetanus. A medical practitioner would have no — in 
distinguishing between tetanic and ordinary convulsions. I Leper hat 
there was nothing to prevent the discovery of disease in the spinal cord had any 
existed previously to Keath. ‘ 

Sir Benjamin Brodie. On the name being repeated, there was great excite- 
ment in court, He is a little man, with stern features, and hair that 
hangs in skeins over his forehead. His brows are curved partly drouveeds, 
as if with long thought, his nose is prominent, and his mouth almost 
straight. He wore a brown coat, stood with his thumbs resting on the 
edges of his trousers pockets, and his legs apart, and nodded and jerked his 
head to the counsel as he spoke. When he said,“ Perhaps I better 
say at once that I never saw a case in which the symptoms I have heard 
described arose from any disease,” there was a great sensation in court, but 
Palmer never moved ; still his arms on the ledge of the dock, and 
looked steadily at Brodie. Sir Benjamin kept his eyes fixed on Lord 
Campbell, and measured out his words at the rate of his Lordship’s pen. 
After he had left the witness box, a whisper ran round the gallery that his 

¢~vidence, which was utterly unshaken by Shee, was wonderfully clear, and 
most damaging to Palmer. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie said—In the course of my practice I have had many 
cases of death from tetanus. Death from idiopathic tetanus is very rare in this 
country. The ordinary tetanus in this a is traumatic tetanus. I have 
heard the symptoms which accompanied the death of Mr. Cook, and am of 
opinion that so far as there was a general contraction of the muscles, they re- 
sembled those of traumatic tetanus; but as to the course those symptoms took, 
they were entirely different. I have attended to the detailed description of the 
attack suffered by Mr. Cook on the Monday night, its ceasing on Tuesday, and 
its renewal on the Tuesday night. The symptoms of traumatic tetanus always 
begin, so far as I have seen, very gradually, the stiffness of the lower jaw being, 
I Falieve, invariably the symptom first complained of. The contraction of the 
muscles of the back is aware a later symptom—generally much later. The 
muscles of the extremities are affected in a much less degree than those of the 
neck and trunk, except in some cases when the injury has been in a limb, and 
an early symptom has been spasmodic contraction of the muscles of that limb. 

I do not myself recollect a case of ordinary tetanus in which occw that con- 


traction in the muscles of the hand which I understand was stated to have 
taken place in this instance. Again, ordinary tetanus rarely runs its course in 
less than two or three days, and often is protracted to a muc longer peniod. I 
knew one case only in which the disease was said to have terminated in so short 
a time as twelve hours; but probably in that case the ony, symptoms had 
been overlooked. Again, I never knew the symptoms of ary tetanus to 
last for a few minutes, then subside, and then come on again after twenty-four 
hours. These are the principal points of difference between the symptoms of 
ordinary tetanus and those which I have heard described in this case. I have 
not witnessed tetanic convulsions from strychnine on animal life. I do not be- 
lieve that death in the case of Mr. Cook arose from what we ordinarily call 
tetanus—either idiopathic or traumatic. I never knew tetanus result from sore 
throat, or from any form of syphilitic disease. The symptoms were not the result 
either of apoplexy or of epilepsy. Perhaps I had better om | at once that I never 
saw a case in which the symptoms I have heard described here arose from any 
disease, (Sensation.) When I say that, of course I refer not to particular 
symptoms, but to the general course which the —— took. 

Cross-examined—I remember one case in the physician’s-ward of St. George’s 
Hospital, which was shown to me as a case of idiopathic tetanus, but I doubted 
whether it was tetanus at all. It was a slight case, and I do not remember the 
particulars. I thought the description of the symptoms in this (Cook’s) case 
very clearly given. 

The court was here adjourned, but before leaving the dock, Palmer nodded 
to Smith, and showed him the bit of paper on which he had previously 
written, and Smith caught it in his hat. 

Dr. Daniell. He is tall, with rather a red face and hook nose, with 
square shoulders, straight silver-gray hair, and white whiskers. He was 
dressed in a black surtout and tweed trousers, and had but little the ap- 


pearance of a surgeon. 


he description ae of the symptoms which accompanied the attack upon Mr. 
ith, and it 7 to me that the circumstances of that attack 
hable from those which came under my experience in 
. evidence of Sir B. Brodie quite expresses my opinion with 
respect to the difference of the symptoms between ordinary tetanus and tetanic 
convulsions produced by strychnine. No case of tetanus that came under my 
notice terminated in a s! period than thirty hours. Clinching of the hands 
is not a usual symptom of ordinary tetanus, ner twisting of the foot. The symp- 
toms as ar! have been described certainly cannot be referable to — or 
br n my judgment, the symptoms in the case of Mr. Cook could not be 
referred either to idiopathic or traumatic tetanus. 

Cross-examined—I am not aware that excitement or irritation from vomiting 
has ever been given as to the cause of tetanus I cannot undertake to say that 
the convulsions of tetanus arise from the spine. I cannot say whether in the 
case of death from suffocation, the heart would be full of blood or the reverse. 
An examination of the spinal cord or marrow never, so far as I know, afforded 
evidence of the cause to which said tetanus was to be attributed. 


Dr. Solly seems about forty years of age, has a large bald head, with a 
small quantity of light hair, and gray whiskers. His features are sharp, 
and his complexion fresh. He gave his evidence with the most perfeet 
firmness, and in a clear, distinct voice. 


Mr. Samuel Solly, surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital—I have seen many cases 
of tetanus. The shortest period that I recollect during which the disease lasted 
before it terminated in death was thirty hours. The disease was always pro- 
gressive in its character. I have heard the description given by the witnesses 
of Mr. Cook’s attacks ; ps, Seng A essentially from those I have seen. In my 
experience of tetanus, there has — been a marked expression of countenance 
as the first symptom. It is a sort of grin, and is so peculiar that, having once 
seen it, you can never mistake it. In my judgment, the symptoms detailed in 
Mr. Cook’s case are referable neither to apoplexy, epilepsy, nor to any disease 
that I have ever witnessed. 

Cross-examined—The sort of grin which I have described is known as risus 
sardonicus It is not common to all convulsions. Epilepsy is a disease of a 
convulsive character. T heard the account given of Mr. Cook's death—that he 
uttered a —— shriek, and died after five or six minutes quietly. That last 
shriek and the paroxysm which accompanied it bear in some respects a resem- 
blance to epilepsy. Death from tetanus accompanied with convulsions seldom 
leaves any trace behind it; but death from convulsions arising from epilepsy does 
leave its trace in the shape of a slight effusion of blood on the brain, and a con- 
gestion of the vessels, 

Re-examined—When a patient dies of epilepsy, he dies perfectly unconscious 
and comatose. I never saw any case of convulsive disease at all like this. 

Mr. Henry Lee, surgeon to King’s College and to the Lock Hospital, deposed 
that he probably saw as many as 3,000 cases of a syphilitic ¢haracter in a year, 
and never knew an instance of that disease terminating in tetanus. 


Dr. Corbett—He is a red-faced, uncouth-looking man, partly bald, and 
snuffles as he talks. He has large broad shoulders, and carries a brown- 
paper parcel. His broad Scotch accent caused some mirth in court. 


Dr. Henry Corbett, of Glasgow, said—I remember a patient, named Agnes 
Sennett, alias Agnes French, who died at the Glasgow fubrunty, on the 27th of 
September, 1845. It was stated that she had taken strychnine pills, which had 
been prepared for another patient in the ward, and the symptoms which accom- 

anied her death were those of strychnine. 1 saw her when she was under the 
influence of the poison, and ¥ had seen her the day before that perfectly well. 
When I saw her after she had taken the poison, she was in bed, The symptoms 
were these :—There was a strong retraction of the mouth; the face was much 
suffused and red; the pupils of the eyes were dilated ; the head was bent back ; 


arms were stretched out ; the hands were clinehed ; and there were severe parox- 
ysms recurring every few seconds. She died in about an hour and a 


after taking the pills. According to the prescription, there should have been a 
quarter of a grain of strychnine in each pill, and this woman had taken three. 
Cross-examincd—The retraction of the mouth was continuous, but it was worse 


the spine was curved; and the muscles were rigid and hard like a board: the | 


varter | 


at times. I do not think that I observed it after death. The hands wore... 

clinched after death—they were “semi-bent.” She died an hour and A q aries 
| after taking the medicine. : ; 

Re-examined—There was pang action and grinding of the tee:) 

| could open her mouth and swallow. There wes no lock-jaw or ordinary 
| The next witness, Dr. Watson, was a tall young man with » 
freckled Scotch complexion. 

Dr. Watson, a surgeon at the Glasgow Infirmary, corroborated the evidens 
of the preceding witness, adding that when the woman’s body was opened, t " 
heart was found distended and stiff, and the cavities of the heart empty. “= 

During the examination of these two witnesses, and the details of Agnes 

| Sennet’s case, the court was extremely quiet, and Smith and Palmer }yq\)_ 
or two earnest conversations. 

Mr. Morley. He is a small bald-headed man with sharp features and 
high cheekbones, and altogether is not unlike an umbrella handle, jj. ,, 
about 50, and was dressed in a black suit, with a gold watchchain jp 
waistcoat. 

Three other cases, which exhibited symptoms of an almost precisely si:\\,, 
character, were spoken to. One refi to a lady who took a mixture, conta. 
ing three grains of ine, by mistake for salicine, and in a few minutes 
etorwests rang the violently for her servant, who, on entering the room 
found her Jeaning uponachair. She afterwards fell upon the floor, and co! 
menced aonaning vay een & ana begged to have her arms and legs ulin 
straight. She I that water —_ be thrown over her. A few 

i she asked to be turned over, and then died quietly. sj, 
was conscious the whole time, and her teeth were closely clinched. t 
who attended another of these cases (Mrs. Dove of Leeds) was— 

Mr. Morley, who, in a cross-examination by Mr. Grove, said—I have observed 
in animals that spasms are brought on by touch. That is a very marked symp. 
tom. The spasm is like a galvanic shock. I have often examined the hearis of 
animals poisoned by strychnine. The right side of the heart is generally ful), 
In some cases I k that the symptoms did not appear for an ar after the 
administration of the poison. I have made the riments in conjunction with 
Mr. Nunneley. I have, in almost all cases, found the strychnine, where it was 
known to have been administered. I have detected strychnine in the stomach 
nearly two months after death, when decomposition has proceeded to a coy. 
siderable extent. Strychnine is taken up by the absorbents and carried iuto the 
system. I think it acts upon the nerves, but a part may be taken into the blood 
and act through the blood. The poison found in the stomach would be in excess 
of that absorbed into the system. The operation of that portion of the poison 
which is taken into the system would be to destroy life. ere & minimum 

uantity is administered, which, — absorbed into the ystem, destroys life, [ 
should expect sometimes to fail in discovering it. I doubt whether strychnine 
can be decomposed by any sort of putrefying or fermenting process 

During the examination of this witness, the court was very quiet. Palmer 
never moves ; but Smith, who was standing up facing Shee, was very fidgety, 
played with his seals, and now and then looked across at Palmer. : 

FIFTH DAY—MONDAY. 

As we entered the court through the private entrance, and before the 
doors were opened, a communicative policeman informed us that a very 
great crowd was to-day, as it was known that Dr. Taylor's ex. 
amination would take place. On arriving inside we found a painter dark. 
ening the windows over the jury-box, in imitation of ground glass, and the 
same -looking and genteel young woman laying sheets of clean blot- 
ting paper and new pens along the ledges in front of the barristers’ seats, 
Two or three reporters then struggled in, and then the Clerk of Arraigns, 
who made one of the ushers climb into the witness-box, to try the 
effect of the newly-darkened windows. The doors were then opened, 
and the gallery filled at once, two ladies being among the first 
in; and very shortly Dr. Taylor arrived, and at once became the 
oxject of attention. He walked towards the witness-box’ and depo- 
*te:t a small carpet-bag, which was stuffed with books and papers, on the 
scat below ; he appeared in no way pale or flurried, but entered into con- 
versation with the clerk of the arraigns in the most unconcerned manner. 
The Governor of Newgate, the Ordinary, and the two Under-Sheritis soon 
entered into deep converse. The counsel for the defence and prosecution 
then arrived, then the attorneys, and then the judges; all rise but Mr. 
Hocker, the crier of the court, who was so deeply engrossed with the news- 
paper that he forgot to call out his usual “ Be uncovered in court.” Baron 

derson was not present to-day, and his place on the bench was 
occupied by Alderman Cubitt. As the judges entered, Palmer was 
placed at the dock. He appeared a shade paler than usual, perhaps, 
and, after bowing to the ch, took up his old position, There 
is little doubt that his apparent nerve is owing greatly to his constant 
assumption of this position, by which he is enabled to rest his arms 
and his entire frame. On Saturday, while standing upright, his hand 
trembled slightly as he held in it a paper which Sinith had given him, 
and when he writes now he invariably leans on the ledge of the desk, and 
so rest the muscles, which will account for the firm character ef his hand- 
writing. On Saturday, too, he hardly wrote in the same rapid and fluent 
manner as on the previous days. 

Dr. Taylor. He is a tall man, appearing perhaps taller than he really 
is, from not being stout. His nose is sharply Roman, inclining to 
the beak shape. He has very full eyes, with somewhat puffy lids. 
He wears his hair in what is termed a “ Brutus,” brushed off the fore 
head, and straight down at the sides. His head is not large, nor do 
the intellectual qualities appear to be fully developed, phrenologically 
—— the forehead being rather low, and the head certainly not high. 
Altogether he presents an aspect of sagacity rather than of profundity. He 
wore a dark blue cravat, a long black surtout, and a gray waistcoat. He 
stood with his hands resting on the small ledge between the iron stan- 
chions, which here do duty for the witness-box, with his body 7 in- 
clined forward to the counsel as he spoke to him. Palmer fixed his gaze 
intently on Taylor as he entered the box, and stretched his head far forward, 
as though to catch every word uttered. After a few minutes, however, 
Palmer drew himself up, standing erect in the dock, with his hands 
behind him, and as he did so, we noticed that continual picking of 
the fingers which is usual under nervous agitation. ' 

During the whole of the examination, the court was awfully excited. 
Every important question was listened to in the deepest silence, and the 
answer received with a murmur and a whispered buzz. Lord Campbell 
seemed greatly bothered with some of the chemical details, and Taylor 
had to go over some portions of his evidence (which he read from notes 
taken from the ca hae) two or three times, before his Lordship could 
understand them. Taylor’s saying that he accounted for the non-appear- 
ance of strychnine in the stomach by its being absorbed and changed 
by the blood, Palmer fidgeted, and, after a moment, wrote down on paper 
a few words, as before, cad taeda them down to Grove, who was writing on 
the back of his brief. This bit of paper Grove gave to Smith, who then 
mounted the steps, and proceeded to talk with Palmer, placing his mouth 
close to the prisoner’s ear. Mr. Brande, the great chemist, and Dr. Mor- 
ley, were taking continual notes of Taylor’s evidence, the former on the 
fly-leaves of a large book which he held open before him, There was very 
great excitement when Taylor produced the bottle containing the antimony 
obtained by the analysis, At the latter portion of the examination, Ser- 
jeant Shee several times lost his temper, once even rebuking the bench ; 
but he was no match for Taylor, who was as sharp and collected as 
sible, and gave the most damaging evidence, which all the Serjeant’s bul- 
lying could not shake. ; 

Dr. Alfred Swaine Taylor, said—I have made the _— called strychnia 
the subject of my attention. It is the produce of the nux vomica, which 
also contains bruchia, a poison of analogous character, but estimated at from 
one sixth to one twelth the —e | of strychnine. I have performed 
a variety of experiments with strychnia on animal life, but have never 
witnessed its action on a human subject. I have tried its effects upon rabbits 
in ten or twelve instances, The symptoms are, on the whole, very uniform. The 
quantity I have given has varied from half a grain to two grains. Half a grainis 
sufficient to destroy a rabbit. I have given it both ina solid and liquid state. 
When given ina fluid state it produces its effects in a very few minutes; » hen 
in asolid state, as a sort of pill or bolus, in about six to eleven minutes. The time 
varies according to the strength of the dose, and the strength of the animal. In 
my opinion the poison is first absorbed into the blood, t en circulated through 
the body, and especially acts on the spinal cord, from which proceed the nerves 
acting on the voluntary muscles. The circulation of the blood through the whole 
system takes place about once in four minutes. The circulation in the animals 
is quicker. The se! rg of the poison by rabbits is, therefore, quicker. The 
time would alse depend on the state of the stomach,—whether it contained much 
food or not, whether the poison came into immediate contact with the inner 
surface of the stomach. poison must be absorbed before it acts on the 
| wre. For about five or six minutes after the poison is administered, 
| the does not appear to suffer, but moves about gently; when the poison 


his 


he surgeon 
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begins to act it suddenly falls on its side, there is a trembling, a quivering | 
monon of the whole muscles of the body, arising from the poison producing vio- 
ot and involuntary contraction. There is then a sudden paroxysm or fit, the 
fore legs and the hind legs are stretched out, the head and the tail are drawn 
back in the form of a bow, the jaws are modically closed, the eyes are pro- 
minent; after a short time there is a cra remission of the symptoms, and the 
animal appenrs to lie quiet, but the slightest noise or touch reproduces another 
convulsive paroxysm. Sometimes there is a sort of shrick, as if the animal suffered 
pain; the heart beats violently oe fit, and after a succession of these fits 
{he animal dies quietly. Sometimes, however, the animal dies during a spasm, 
and 1 only know that death has occurred from holding my hand over the heart. 
The appearances after death differ. In some instances the ri idity continues. 
{n one case the muscles were so strongly contracted for a week afterwards that it 
was possible to hold the body by its hind legs stretched out horizontally. In an 
animal killed the other a c body was flaccid at the time of death, but became 
rigid about five minutes afterwards. I have opened the bodies of animals thus de- 
stroyed, but could detect no inary tothe stomach. I have found in some cases con- 
»stion of the membranes of the spinal cord to —— extent than would be ac- 
counted for by the gravitation of the blood. other cases I have found no | 
departure from the ordinary state of the cord and the brain. 
congestion to the succession of fis before death. In a majority of instances, | 
three out of five, I found no change in the abnormal condition of the | 
spine. In all cases the heart has been especially the right side. I | 
saw a case of ordinary tetanus in the human subject years azo, but I have not | 
hed much experience of such cases. I have heard the description given by the | 
witnesses of the symptoms and appearances which accompanied Cook’s attacks, 
They were the same as those I have observed in animals to which I administered | 
strychnine? The experiments I have performed lately have been entirely in re- 
ference to solid strychnine. In these cases death has ensued after the admini- 
stration of the poison, at periods varying between thirteen and twenty-three 
minutes. Ido not think we can draw any safe inference from comparing the 
rapidity of death in a human subject and ina rabbit. The circulation and ab- 
sorption are different in the two cases. There is also a difference between one 
human subject and another. The streng*h of the dose, too, would make a differ- 
ence, a8 8 large dose would produce a more rapid effect than a small one. I have 
imented upon the intestines of animals, in order to reproduce the strychnia. 
The process consists in Laney | the stomach and its contents in alcohol, with a 
small quantity of acid, which dissolves the strychnia, and produces sulphate of 
strychnia in the stomach. The liquid is then ane ey evaporated, and an 
alkali added—earbonate of potash, which, mixed with a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid, precipitates the strychnia. Tests are applied to the strychnia, or 
supposed strychnia, when extracted. Strychnia has a peculiar strongly bitter 
taste. It is not soluble in water, but it is in acids and in alcohol. The co! jouring 
tests are applied to the dry residue after evaporation. Change of colour is pro- 
duced by a mixture of sulphuric acid and bi-chromate of potash. It produces a 
blue colour, changing to violet and purple, and passing to red; but colourin 
tests are very fallacious, with this exception—when we have strychnine separa’ 
in its crystalised state we can recognise the crystals by their form and their che- 
mical properties, and, above all, by the production of tetanie symptoms and death 
when administered through a wound in the skin of animals. ‘There area variety 
of mixtures which produce similar colours. One of them has also a bitter taste 
like strychnia. Vegetable poisons are more difficult of detection by chemical 
process than mineral poisons; the tests are far more fallacious. I have endea- 
voured to discover the presence of strychnine in animals I have poisoned in four 
cases, assisted by Dr. Rees. I applied the process which I firstdeseribed. I then 
applied the testsof colouring and of taste,. In one case I discovered strychniaby the 
colour test; in a second case there was a bitter taste, but no other indication of 
strychnia ; in the other two cases there were no indications at all of strychnia. 
In the case where it was discovered by a colour test, two grains had been admi- 
nistered ; and in the second case, where there was a bitter taste, one grain. 
one of the cases where we failed to detect it, one grain; and in the other, half 
agrain had been given. I account for the absence of any indication of strychnia, 
in cases where I knew it was administered, by its being absorbed into the blood, 
and no longer remaining in the stomach. It is in a great part changed in the 
blood. When administered in large doses, there is a retention of some in the 
stomach in excess of what is required for the destruction of life. Lf a minimum 
dose, which will des life, has been given, it is al] taken up by absorption, and 
isno longer discoverable in the stomach. The smallest quantity by which I have 
destroyed the life of an animal is half a grain, There 1s no process with which I 
am acquainted by which it can be discovered in the tissues. As far as I know, a 
small quantity cannot be discovered. Suppose half a grain to be absorbed into 
the blood, and sssuming the system to contain the lowest quantity of blood, 
twenty-five pounds, there would be one-fiftieth of a grain to a pound of blood. 
A physisian once died from a dose of half a grain in twenty minutes. I believe it 
undergoes some partial change in the blood, which increases the difficulty of disco- 
veringit. I never heard of its being separated from the tissues in a crystalised state. 
The crystals are peculiar in form, but there are other organic crystallised sub- 
stances like them, so that a chemist will not rely on the form only. After the 
post mortem examination of Cook a pertion of the stomach was sent to me. It 
was delivered tome by Mr. Boycott, in a brown stone jar, covered with bladder, 
tied, and sealed. The jar contained the stomach and the intestines. I have ex- 
imented upon them with a view to ascertain if there was any poison present. 
re it for prussic acid, oxalic acid, morphia, strychnia, veratria, tobacco 
fon, k, arsenic, antimony, mercury, and other mineral poisons. We only 
found small tracesof antimony. The circumstances under which the tests for the 
discovery of poison were made, were the most unfavourable that could be possi- | 
ble. The stomach had been cut from end to end, all the contents were gone, and 
the fine mucous surface on which any poison if present would be found was lying 
in contact with the outside of the intestines, and all thrown together. ere 
was also feculent matter on the surface of the mucous membrane This was 
owing, I presume, to the fault or the misfortune of the person who dissected; 
but the contents of the jar seemed to have been shaken about in — ible 
way in the journey to London, By my own request other portions of the body 
were sent up to me,—namely, the spleen, the two kidneys, and a small bottle of 
blood. We had no idea whence the blood had been taken. We analysed all. 
We searched in the liver and one of the kidneys for mineral poison. Each part | 
of the liver, one kidney, and the spleen all yielded antimony. The quantity was 
less in proportion in the spleen t in the other parts. We spp ied various 
tests to it—those of Professor Brandt, of Dr. Rees, and others. I detected some 
antimony in the blood. It is impossible to say with precision how recently it 
had been administered; but I should say within some days. The longest period 
at which antimony can be found in the blood after death is eight days; the earliest 
dericd at which it i been found after death, within my own knowledge, is eighteen 
hours. Antimony is generally given in the form of tartar emetic; it acts as an 
irritant, and produces vomiting. If given in repeated doses, a portion would 
find its way into the bleod and the system beyond what was ejected. Lf it con- 
tinued to be given after it had pee certain symptoms it would destrcy life. 
It may, however, be given with impunity. I heard the account given by the 
female servants of the frequent vomiting of Mr. Cook, both at Rugeley and at 
Shrewsbury, and also the evidence of Mr. Gibson and Mr. Jones as to the pre- 
dominant symptoms in his case. Vomitings produced by antimony would cause | 
those symptoms. If given in small quantities sufficient to cause vomiting, it 
would not affect the colour of the liquid in which it was mixed, whether brandy, 
wine, broth, or water. It is impossible te form an exact judgment as to the time | 
when the antimony was administered; within two or three weeks at the outside be- 
fore death. ‘There was no evidence that any had been given within some hours of | 
death. It might leave a sensation in the throat—s choking sensation—ifa lar, 
qpantity was taken at once. I found no trace of mercury during the analysis. 
f a few grains had been taken recently before death, I should have expected to | 
find some trace. As small a quantity as three or four grains might leave some | 
trace. Half a grain, tliree or four days before death, if favourabiy given, and 
not vomited, would, I should expect, leave a trace. One grain would certainly 
dose. I heard the evidence as to the death of Agnes French and the other per- | 
sons, and coincide with the other witnesses, that the deaths in those cases were 
caused by strychnine. The symptoms in Cook’s case appear to be of a similar | 
character to the symptoms in those cafes. Ido not, as a professor of medical 
Science, know any cause in the range of human disease except strychnine to 
which the symptoms in Cook’s case can be referred. 

Cross-examined—An infinitesimal quantity would be called “a trace.” The 
quantity of antimony that we discovered in all parts of the body would make up 
about half a grain. “That quantity would not be sufficient to cause death. [The | 
Witness, in reply to a further question, detailed the elaborate test which he had | 
applied to the deposit, in order to ascertain that it consisted of antimony.) A 
mistake in any one of the processes I have described, or a defect in any of the 
materials wed, would defeat tho object of the test; but all the materials I used were 
pure. Such an accident could not have happened without my having some inti- 
mation of it in the course of the process. 1 think antimony would operate 
more quickly upon animals than B70" Wen. L am acquainted with the works of | 


I ascribe 


Orfila. Te stood in th nk of .%"vtical chemists. Orfila found anti- | 
mony in cite War saa afer injects ,  “* the animal had taken about | 
orty-five grains. 7 | 

Mr. Serjeant Shee referred bo a ease iy ;4ulu, io whieh forty-five grains were | 


given to a dog, and thres anil a half momwrs after deat! ®@ quantity was found in 
the fat, and some in the liver, bones, ang ‘issnes 

Witness—That shows that antimony gts intc the bores and flesh; but I never 
knew a case in whieh forty-five grains lud beer given, aNd I have given no opinion 
“pon such a case. Much depends on the more m wh'ch this poison is given. A 
dog has been poisoned with six gras Wien antintony is administered, as it 
Was in the ease cited by Orfila, \he diver Leevmes fatby and gristled. Cook’s hver 
presented no appearance of tly Sor‘, J should infer that the antimony we found 
in Cook’s body was given wis: more secettly than in the experiments described 
by Orfila, Twas first applic to ut thos 2s On Thursday, the 27th of November, 
by Mr Stevens. Eiquer 1!“ \F diuuligequetitly he mentioned Mr. Gardner. if 
ha'l not known Mr. Gardne.¥ «tire, " 
S a Serjeant Shee read the lecer written by Dr. Taylor + Mr. Guten, cutaia 

% the passage—“ We do not i sie acid, or any trace of opium. 
From the contents haviug ettag Lo sey ig DOW impomihie to say whether | 
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any strychnine had or had not been given just before death, but it is quite pos- 


sible for tartar emetic to destroy life if given in repeated doses; and, so far as 
we can at present form an opinion, in the absence of any natural cause of death, 
= deceased may have from the effects of antimony in this or some other 
form.” 

Witness—That was our opinion at the time. We could infer nothing else. I 
have said that the quantity of antimony found was not sufficient to account for 
death. I say distinctly, that, from the traces in Cook’s body, 1 was justified in 
statin, = opinion that death was caused byantimony. That which is found in 
a dead body is not the slightest criterion as to what the man took when alive. 
The injudicious use of any antimonial medicine would account for the presence 
of antimony in the body, or even their judicious use. You pervert my meaning 
entirely when you say I gave it as my opinion that Cook died from the poison of 
antimony. I said that antimony, in the form of tartar emetic, might occasion 
vomiting and other symptoms of irritation, and that in large doses it would 
cause death, preceded by convulsions. There was no natural cause to account 
for death, and finding antimony existing throughout the body, we thought it 
might have been caused by antimony. we found a very large quantity of 
tartar emetic in the stomach, we should have come to the conclusion that the 
man had died from it. As we found only a small quantity, we said he might 
have died from it. I attended the coroner’s inquest on the body of Mr. Cook. 
The only knowledge of my own that I have of the effect of strychnia upon 
animal life is with res to rabbits. A rabbit is as good as any other animal 
to show the effect of the poison. Dogs are dengerous to handle, and I do not 
experiment on them. I suggested questions to the coroner at the inquest. Some 
of them he put to the witnesses, and others they answered upon my suggestion. 
Ten days before the inquest Mr. Gardner informed me, by letter, that auyehaia, 
Batley’s solution, and pruasic acid, had been purchased on the Tuesday. We di 
not allow that information to influence our report. 

At the request of Mr Serjeant Shee, the deposition of this witness, taken at 
the coroner's inquest, was read by the clerk of arraigns. 

Cross-examination continued—Having given my evidence I returned to town, 
and soon afterwards heard that the prisoner fad been committed on a charge of 
wilful murder, I simply ae an opinion as to the poison, not as to the pri- 
soner’s case. I knew that I should probably be examlced asa witness pon his 
trial. 1 do think it my duty to abstain from all public discussion of the question 
which might influence the public mind. I did write a letter to the “ Lancet,” 
to contradict several mis-sta' nts of my evidence. (The concluding paragraph 
of this letter was read. It was as follows :—* During the quarter of a century 
which I have now specially devoted to toxicological inquiries, I have never met 
with any cases like these suspected cases of poisoning at Rugeley. The mode 
in which they will affect the person accused is of minor importance compared 
with their probable influence on society. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
future security of life in this country will mainly depend on the judge, the jury, 
and the counsel, who may have to dispose of the charges of murder which have 
arisen out of these investigations.””) 

Cross-examination continued—That is my opinion now. It had been stated 
that if strychnia caused death it could yt be found, which Ideny. It had 
also been said that a person could not be killed by tartar emetic, which I deny. 
T entertained no — against the prisoner. at I meant was that if these 
statements which I had seen in medical and other periodicals were to have their 
way, there was not a life in the country which was safe. I have never yy 
that these cases should lead the accused to the scaffold. I hope that, if inno- 
cent, he will be acquitted ; but the lives of 15,000,000 of —_ are, in my opinion, 
of greater importance than that of one man. I had a right to write that letter 
in answer to the comments made upon my evidence. I know Mr. Augustus 
Mayhew. He came to me with a letter of introduction from Professor Faraday. 
I never received him in my laboratory. I swear solemnly I did not know that 
he came for information to be published in the “ Illustrated Times.” The pub- 
lication of that article was the most disgraceful thing I ever knew. It was the 
greatest deception ever practised on a scientific man. He called on me in com- 

iny with another gentleman with a letter from Professor Faraday I recrived 

im as I should Professor Faraday, and entered into conversation with him about 
these cases. After we had conversed about an hour, he asked if there was any 
objection to the publication of these details. Understanding him to be connected 
with an insurance-office, I replied that, so far the correction of error was con- 
cerned, L had (pak ae to anything appearing. I did not know until he called 
upon me agais on Thursday morning,and showed me thearticle in print, that he was 
connected with any paper. I remonstrated verbally with him. He only showed me 
partof aslip. 1 told hia I objected to its publication, and struck out all that I saw 
regarding these cases. I struck out all which referred to the Rugeley cases. I don’t 
remember che —** Murder by poison could be detected as readily as murder 


| stomach. 


in any other form, while the difficulty of dete tingand convicting the murderer was | 


felt in other cases as well as in those where poison was employed.” The article has 
been very much altered. 

(The reader’s attention is requested to Mr. Mayhew’s emphatic denial, which 
has already Mi Lae in all the daily papers, and which will be found on page 391 
of the n ee 

Dr. faylor, continued—I never said to anyone, that I would give them strychnia 
enough perth they had done, or words to that effect; nor “He will have 
strychnia enough before 1 have done with him.” The person who suggested 
that question has been guilty of other falsehoods. Cook’s symptoms were quite 
in accordance with an ordinary case of poisoning by strychnia. It was after, and 
not before, he sat up and talked that Cook was seized with tetanic symptoms. 
Beating of the bedclothes is a symptom which may be exhibited by a person 
suffering from a sense of suffocation, whether arising from strychnia or other 
causes. A case has been communicated to me by a friend, in which the patient 
shook as though he had the ague. I have known of no case of poisoning by 
strychnia in which the patient screamed before he was seized. Thatis common 
in ordinary convulsions. In cases of poisoning by the patient screams 
when the spasms set in; the pain is very severe cannot refer to a case in 
which the patient has spoken freely after the paroxysms had commenced. I 
can refer to a case in which the access of the strychnia paroxysm was delayed as 
long after the ingestion of the poison as in the case of Cook on the Tuesday 
night. A grain and a half of stryehnia taken by mistake destroyed the life of a 
healthy young female in an hour and a half. None of the symptoms appeared 
for ao hour. A grain and a half is a full, but not a very considerable dose. The 


time in which a patient would recover would depend entirely upon the dose of | 


strychnia. I do not remember any case in which a patient recovered in three or 
four hours, but such cages must have occurred. The time of recovery is a point 
which is net usually stated by medical men. I cannot mention any case in 
which there was a repetition of the paroxysms after so long an interval as that 
from Monday to Tuesday night, which occurred in Cook’s case. { do not think 
that the attack on Tuesday night was the result of anything which had been 
administered to him on the Monday night. I am aware Dr. Christisoa says, that 
in these cases rigidity does not come on at the time of death, but comes on 
shortly afterw: ; but Dr. Christison speaks from his experience, snd | from 
mine. The colour tests of strychnia are uncertain unless you first get the 
strychnia in a visible and tangible form. It is not impossible to get it so from 
the stomach; it depends upon the quantity which remains there. [ think a 
fiftieth part of a grain would not be discovered, half a ton might be 
Re-examined—In cases of death from strychnia, the heart is sometimes found 
empty. That is the case of human subjects. I thick that emptiness results 
from spasmodic affection of the heart. The heart is generally more filled when 
the paroxysms are frequent. When the paroxysm is short and violent, and causes 
death in a few moments, I shouid expect to find the heart ey 4 The rigidit; 
after death always affects the same muscles—those of the limbs and back. 
never knew a case of tetanus in which the rigidity lasted two months after 
death; but such a fact would give me the impression that there were very vio- 
lent spasms. The time which elapses between the taking of strychnia and the 
commencement of the paroxysms depends on the constitution and strength of 
the individual. A feeling of suffocation is one of the earliest symptoms of 
isoning by strychinia, and that would lead the patient to beat the bedclothes. 
Fine no doubt that the substances I used for the purpose of analysis were 
ure. I had tested them. I have no doubt that what we found was antimony, 
The quantity found might be the residue of either large or small doses. Sick. 
ness would throw off some portion. The Coroner did not put questions which 
enabled me to form an opinion, and therefore I suggested some. There was an 
omission to take down the answers, but I made no observation upon that subject. 


; Lhad no information which could lead me to suppose that stryclinia had been 


tne cause of Cook’s death, except that Palmer had purchased strychnia. Failing 
to find opium, prussic acid, or strycbnia, I referred to antimony as the only sub- 
stance found in the body. 
subject of a great many attacks. In various newspapers it had been repre- 
sented that I had said that strychnia could never be detected—that it was de- 
stroyed by putrefaction. What I said was, that when absorbed into the blood 
it could not be separated as strychnia. 


Before writing to the “Lancet,” I had been made the | 


1 


Dr. G. O. Rees said—I assisted Dr. Taylor in making the post mortem exami- | 


nation referred to, and he has most correctly stated the result. I was present 
during the whole time, and at the discovery of the antimony. I am of opinion 


that it may have been administered within a few days, or a few hours, of Mr. | 


Cook’s death. All the tests we employed failed to discover the presence of 
strychnia. Thestomach was in a most unfavourable state for examination; it 


was cut open, and turned inside out; its mucous surface was lying upon the | 


intestines, and the contents of the stomach, if there had been any, must have 
been thrown among the intestines, and mixed with them. I agree with Dr. Tay- 
lor as to the manner in which strychnia acts upon the human frame; and am of 

inion that sufficient may be taken to destroy life and no trace of it be found 
after death. I have heard the cases that have been mentioned in this court, and 
the symptoms in every one of them are analogous to those in the case of Mr. Cook, 

Cross-examined—I have no facts to state upon which I formed the opinion that 
the poison acts by absorption, 

Professor Brande suid—I was not present at the analysis of the liver, spleen, 
&e., of the deceased ; but the report of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees was sent to me 
for my inspection, I was present at one of the analyses. We examined in the 
first place the action of copper upon a very weak solution of antimony, aml we 


ascertained there was no action until the solution was slightly acidifi by muri | 
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atic acid and heated. The antimony was then deposited, and I am enabled to 
stace positively that that deposit was antimony, The experiment I refer to was 
made for the purpose of testing the accuracy of the test that bad already been 
applied, and it was perfectly satisfactory. 

erste Christison said—I have directed a good deal of attention te strychnia, 
In my opinion it acts by absorption into the blovd, and through that upon the 
nervous system. I have seen its effects on a human subject, but not a fatal 
case. I have seen it tried upon pigs, rabbits, cats, and a wild boar. In most of 
my experiments upon animale I gave very small doses—a sixth of a grain; but I 
once administered a grain. I cannot say how small a dose would cause the death 
of an animal by administration into the stomach I generally applied it by in- 
jection through an incision in the cavity of the chest. A sixth part of a grain s0 
administered killed a dog in two minutes. The symptoms wre nearly the same in 
rabbits, cats, and dogs. The first is a slight tremor and unwillingness to move; 
then frequently the animal jerks its head back slightly; soon after that all 
the symptoms of tetanus come on which have been so often described by the 
previous witnesses. When the poison is administered by the stomach, death 
generally takes place between a period of five minutes and five-and-twenty 
minutes after the i jp sans 9 first make their ap; nee. I have frequently 
opened the bodies of animals thus killed, and have never been able to trace any 
effect of the poison upon the stomach or intestines, or upon the spinal cord or brain. 
The heart of the animal generally contained blood in all the cases in which I 
have been concerned. In the case of the wild boar, the poison was injected into 
the chest. A third of a grain was all that was used, and in ten minutes the 
symptoms began to show themselves. If strychnia was administered in the 
form of a pill, it might be mixed with other ingredients that would protract the 
period of its operation. This would be the case if it were mixed with resinous 
materials, or any materials that were difficult of digestion, and such materials 
would be within the knowlege of any medical man, and they are frequently used 
for the purpose of making ordinary pills. In the present siate of our knowledge 
of the subject, I do not think it is possible to fix the precise time when the opera- 
tion of the poison commences on a human subject. I have seen many cases of 
tetanus arising from wounds and other canses. The general symptome of the 
disorder very nearly resemble each other, and in all the natural forms of tetanus 
the symptoms begin and advance much more slowly, hnd they (prove fatal much 
more slowly, and there is no intermission in certuin forms of natural tetanus, 
In tetanus from strychnia there are short intermissions. I have heard the evie 
dence of what took place at the Talbot Arms on the Monday and Tuesday, and 
the result of my experience induces me to conclude that the symptoms exhibited 
were only attributable to stryclinia, or the poisons containing it. There is no 
natural di that Lam acquainted with to which I could refer these sym 
toms. In cases of tetanus consciousness remains to tne very last ssonerts 
When death takes place in a human subject by spasm, it tends to empty the 
heart of blood. en death is the consequence of the administration of 
Le! bageo if the quantity is small, I should not expect to find nny trace in the 
body after death. If there was an excess of quantity more thaa was required to 
cause the death by absorption, | should expect to find that exeess in the ato- 
mach, The eeloar tests for the detection of the presence of strychnia are un- 
certain. Vegetable poisons are more difficult of detection than mineral ones, 
and there is one poison with which Lam acquainted for which no known test 
has been discovered. The stomach of the deceased was sent in a very unsatis- 
factory state for examination, and there must have been a considerable quantity 
of strychnia in the stomach to have enabled any one to detect its presence under 
such circumstances. 

Cross-examined—lI tried one of the colour tests in the case of a man who was 
poisoned by strychnia, but failed to discover the presence of the poison in the 
From my own observation, | should say that animals destroyed by 
pa Saree die of asphyxia. I have not noticed that in cases where a patient is 
suffering from strychnia, the slight-st touch appears to bring on the paroxysms. It 
is so remarkably in the case of animals, unless you touch them very gently indeed. 
Strychnia has a most intensely bitter taste. It is said on the authority of a 
French chemist that a grain will give a taste to more than a gallon of water. Lf 
resinous substances were used in the formation of a pill, it does not follow that 
they would necessarily be found in the stomach ; they nught be passed off. 

-examined—QOne of the cases referred to in my book on the subject of 
oisons was that of a gamekeeper, who was found dead; his head was thrown 
k, his hands were clinched, and his limbs were rigid. A paper containing 
strychnia was found in his pocket, and upon a post mortem examination there 
were indications of the existence of strychnia. There was a substance in the 
body of an intensely bitter taste, which was tested by the colour test, aud it 
succeeded in one instance, but failed in another. Colour tests are no* to be 


relied on, 
SIXTH DAY—TUESDAY. 

The crowd outside the court was as numerous this morning as ever. 
All day long there is a mob congregated, who begin by observing the en- 
trance of the visitors, and end by watching the exit of the jolene : an 
eager crowd, that waylays every one leaving the court for information as 
to the progress of the trial; a critical crowd, too, thit discusses the 
appearance of the witnesses, objects to the cut of Mr. George Palimer’s 
whiskers, and knows the jury toa man. Innumerable speculations on the 
steep 9 have been propounded awe 4 those assembled outside the 
court, e prisoner has been as completely (although not so fairly) tried 
by them as he could have been in any court in the world, 

To-day there was less of a rush for places inside the court than on an’ 
previous morning; and we heard that there were fewer persons turn 
away from the doors, yet every available seat was taken by ten minutes 
past nine ; and from about eleven o'clock the policemen and the obese old 
doorkeeper keyt up their daily amusement of admitting visitors inside the 
door of the court just for the satisfaction of turning them out again. A 
gentleman connected with our establishment was served in this manner. 

Enter gentleman through door with a Press-ticket. Lapse of three 
minutes. 

Fat door-keeper, (in a loud whisper)—“ You must not block up the 
gangway.” 

Gentleman—* Press—very important.” 

Fat door-keeper—“ You must not block up the gangway.” 

Policeman—“ All r'ght. It’s ‘ Thus’ rated News,” 

F. D, K—* Don’t tell me, ‘’Lustrated News’ was here at nine o’vlock.” 

Gentleman—* No, no. ‘Illustrated 'Times.’” 

Policeman and F. D. K. together—* Here, come out, will you? ‘ Ilus- 
trated Times’ came in at eight!” 

os gentleman exclaiming against the whole of the proceedings.) 

‘o-day there were more ladies present than usual, and the beach near 
the doorway was crowded to excess. Under-Sheriff Rose, one of the most 
obliging and conciliating men in the world, appeared to be occupied the 
ep of the day in appending his name to tickets, both blue and yellow. 
The heap of letters lying behind the barrier, the accumulation of one 
morning, was sufficient to frighten even a mg T editor. 

Just before ten o'clock, the noise and buzz o the court suddenly ceased. 
Everybody simultaneously became uncovered. The prisoner, by some mys- 
terious process, seemed to be jerked into the dock. The judges took their 
seats, and the trial continued. Palmer looked wearied. A dark mark was 
visible under each eye ; but he assumed the same composure which he had 
displayed on former days, 

itting behind Smith (Palmer’s solicitor), and by the side of Grove, was 
Letheby, who was in attendance for the purpose of suggesting questions 
during the cross-examination of scientific witnesses. is hair is light, of 
the crisp curly sort; he has prominent teeth and eyes, and has a quick in- 
telligent look. 


but they eventually brightened up a little, particularly when at the end 


Dr. Jackson suid—I have recently returned from India, where I teve practised 
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{ or twenty-five years. I have had my attention directed to cases of idiopat 4/ 
and traumatic tetanus. In England, idiopathic tetanus appears to be rere; i 
India it is comparatively frequent. I have seen not Jess than forty eases of idio 


matic tetanus in the hospital at Caleutta That disease is not sidered to b 
80 fatal as traumatic tetanus, but I have found it equally vu adults there is 
no difference between the symptoms of the two « Ast lways scet 
idiopathic tetanus preceded by premonit | t peculiar ¢ 
pression of the countenance and stiffne vs hroat and 


the jaw. The period which usually el atts f idiopathic teta- 
nus and tl fatal termination of th its forty-eight hours ip 
vlults it is longer. and may continue many days, going through the same grades 
as the traumatic form of the disease. I have not heard the evidence of the attack 
of the deceased Cook 
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THE OLD CONDEMNED CELL, NEWGATE. 


Cross-examined—In idiopathic tetanus, the patient is always uncomfortable for 
some time before the attack. He complains more of the muscles of his neck, 1 
never heard a patient complain of want of appetite. 1 have known cases of idio- 
pathic tetanus in which the first paroxysm occurred in bed. Sometinus one of 
the premonitory symptoms is a difficulty in swallowing 

Re-examined—tn an infant, not more than six hours will elapse between the pre- 
monitory 8) mptoms and the commencement of the tetanic paroxysm ; inanade lt, 
the interval will be from twelve to twenty-four, sometimes more than that. ‘ie m- 
tervals from the commencement of the tetanie convulsions to death will vary from 
wo to ten days “39 F 


PRISONERS’ WAITING CELLS BELOW THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
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GATEWAY BIYWEEN NCWS3ATE AND THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL CouRr 


Daniel Scully Bergen, Chief Superintendent of the Staffordshire Police. | 
assumed an air of t importance. He rubbed his chin with affected 
dignity, and condescended to correct the counsel as to the construction | 
of their, questions. It cannot be said that he gave an answer— he dic- | 
tated one, alike to judge, jury, and counsel. He is a sort of middle-aged | 
Dogberry, but thin, Field, the detective, is no favourite of his; and Le 
soon let Serjeant Shee know that Field was nof an Inspector. He was 
Gressed in private clothes, wore a gold chain, and had a sharp-pointed shirt- 
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THE JURORS’ SLEEPING AFARTMENT AT THE LONDON COFFEE-HOUSE. 


ilar, He has a quick, little eye, and a thin, prying nose. He was evi- fecble ; indeed, it was with great difficulty that he made his way to the wit-_ witness-box, on a chair furnished for him by one of Baron Alderson’s sous 
ently of opimion that he was ‘the most important individual connected | ness-box, He is very old (upwards of eighty) ; and the suspicion of a want who was sitting at the end of the bench close behind him. 

ith the whole cane. of care anda Jack of medical knowledge, coming at the close of an irre- His head is framed, as it were, in a stiff fringe of whitish-gray, wiry 
Mr. Daniel Bergen, the chief Superintendent of Police at Stafford, saad—I | proachable, quiet country life, seems to have quite broken up the old gen- | hair, which begins at each side of his chin, and sticks out rather prepos- 
iiended the coroner’s inquest on the body of Cook. After the verdict had been | tleman. He is very deaf and very garrulous. Of course, he never at- | terously all round. Ife looks (saying it without offence) for all the world 
turned, I, on the night of Saturday, December 15, searched the house of the | tended to Lord Camphell’s “Stop! now, stop!” until he was pulled up | like a pantaloon in private life, with a white cravat and a very high collar 
rsoner Palmer. I found a quantity of papers, the greater portion in the surgery | short by the deep-toned voice of the Usher, who, by-the-bye, had to repeat | to his coat. 


ad drawing-room, bat some in Palmer’s bedroom. Eventually, on the follow- : Sra coat sabinony tak te Aine Thawoh not int'd =I} ; ; : : 
ng Tuesday morning, | tied up all the papers, and conveyed them to Stafford, the Be mie. oorpng aebled a a weal wiliag Sone : plied 2 * 1 | Mr. Bamford said—T am a surgeon and apothecary at Rugeley, in Staffordshire. 
here | delivered them to Mr, Hatton, the Chief Constable. Some days afterwards, vow o m eligence, he Fe ed & 8 as AMIN: Saturday day, and | ] first saw the deceased on Saturday, the 17th of November. Palmer, the pri 
he bag was opened in my presence, and the papers were gone through minutely Palmer Cook. He; presented a very curious appearance as he sat in the | soner, asked me to visit him. Palmer said that Cook had been dining with him 
y Mr. Deane, solicitor, acting for the prosecution. He classified them, and they 
ere then again tied up. Mr. Deane copied a portion of them, but he kept none. 
ey were all left at the office of the Chief Constable. 1 did not find a cheque 
i Messrs, Weatherby, purporting to bear the signature of Cook, nor any paper 
urporting to bear his signature respecting bills o' exchange. Mr. Deane selected 
large number of letters and documents, private accounts and private letters, 
hich were delivered to Mr. George Palmer, William Palmer was arrested on 
he night of the 15th of December. | 
Cross-examined—The inquest was held at the Talbot Arms. It lasted more 
han a fortnight. The prisoner was arrested by the sheriff on a civil process a 
ay ot two before the verdict was delivered, From the commencement of the 
guest until that time, he was at his house at Rugeley. He was never present 
t the inquest, nor did any one act professionally for him. 


Henry Augustus Deane is a partner in the firm of Chubb, Deane, and 
hubb, of Gray’s Inn, solicitors to the Prince of Wales Insurance Office. 
le 1s evidently a shrewd, quiet young lawyer, with the tact to admit just 
uough to convey the appearance of being perfectly straightforward, but, 


mrethelea, not devoid of caution. His dress was alike neat and gen- 
emanly, 
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Henry Augustus Deane, examined by Mr. James—I am an attorney, and a 
ember of the firm of Chubb, Deane, and Chubb, Gray’s Inn. I attended the 
nquest on the body of Walter Palmer, but not that on the body of Cook. On 
he 24th of December I saw Palmer’s papers at Stafford. Among them I found 
cheque upon Messrs. Weatherby, purporting to be signed by the deceased Cook, 
ne, paper like that which the witness Cheshire stated that Palmer asked 
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Sp ootiege pote — Field, the detective officer. ¥e were byron bs Mt t befle rt 
eo es Insurance Office. It was in our employment that Fie um Wa ! 
tev to Rugeley. He did ae poy t he prisoner Palmer. His vit had been pre- li | if «MUR PA AME Tah Aca TH ii 
ed by that of another officer, named Simpson. Simpson went from Stafford 1 Ii if ia en , Bi ] RY 
Rugeley with myself and Field. He told me he had seen Palmer. 1 think | | | 
* Went into Staffordshire in the first week in October. q 
Py eunined—Kield was sent down to make inquiries as to the habits of life of 
aa alter Palmer, of whose death the office had shortly before received notice, 
ae, to inquire into the circumstances of 2 person named Bate, with refer- 
. ‘0 a proposal for an insurance of £25,000 upon his life. 
Bea Strawbridge, manager of the Bank at Rugeley, the witness who 
“ves the handwriting of Sarah Palmer, is a short, sharp, decisive, little 
mer bay in When examined about Palmer’s account at the bank in No- 
“wher, he spoke from copy of a page of the ledger. He declined answering 
MWY Question from memory. 


Ir. xs ‘: 
eh trawbridge, manager of the bank at Rugeley, was called and proved 
Bei drawing and endorsement of a bill at three months for £2,000 
ih "v William Palmer, and purporting to be accepted by Sarah Palmer-— 
1h a = handwriting of the prisoner, and that the acceptance was a forger} 
Lug jesPiMs solicitor—This bill would Lave become duc on Oct. 6, 1» 
cout itt been paid off it. I took proceedings against the prisoner, and th« 
Wi)... Was issued on the 12th of December. have here a letter from 
Palmer addressed to Mr. Padwick on the 12th of November, and en- 
ove mi che tT and requesting that it should not be presented until the 28th of | 
Mie clnt:, £ Produce the cheque for £1,000, enclosed in this letter of the 12th. 
wg que is dated the 28th. That cheque was not paid. ' 1 produce another 
ue mim | ty the 8th of December, 1855, payable to Mr. Padwick, or bearer, for 
sted 1) £000. That was not paid. £1,000 still remained due. We then ar- 
the prisoner’s person. 


Mr. Bs f 
he Bamford was led into the court by Mr. Gardner, the solicitor for 
Prosecution, and an officer of the court. He appeared very ill and 
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the day before, and had taken too much champagne. I went with Palmer to 
see Cook. 1 asked Cook if he had taken too much wine the day before, and he 
assured me that he took but two yvlasses. | found no appearance of bile vbout 
Cook, but there was constant vomiting. I preseribed tor » Siline effer- 
vescing draught and a six ounce mixture I never saw Cook lake any of the 
pills which T had prescribed. After L bad prepared the pills on the Monday 
evening, | took them to the Ta'bot Arms and gave them to a servant maid, who 
took taem upsiairs. On the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, I prepared the 
same pills. saw Palmer on the Tuesday morning. I was going to see Cook. 
He met me. Lasked him if he had seen Cook the night before. He said that 
he saw him between nine and ten o'clock, and was with him for half an hour. 
He requested that 1 would not disturb Cook, and I went home without seeing 
him. Between twelve and one o'clock Palmer met me again, 1 was going to see 
Cook, and Palmer begged I would not go, because he was still and quiet, and he 
did not wish him to be disturbed. At seven o'clock iu the evening Palmer 
came to my house, and requested me to go and see Cook again. I went and 
saw him. Having seen Cook, | leit he room with Jones and Patmer. Palmer said 
he rather wished Cook to have his pills agein, amd that he would walk up with me 
for them. He did so, and stood by while [ prepared them in my surgery. 1 
had strychnia in a cun!ourd in my own private room. I put the pills in a box, 
and addressed it, “ Nizht pills. John Parsons Cook, Esq.” I wrote that direc 
tiou on all the four nights. On the Tuesday night Palwer requested that | 
would put ona direction. After that I did not again see Cook alive. Palmer 
took away the pills between seven and eight o'clock. I had wrapped the box 
up in paper, and had sea'ed it. There was no impression of a seal upon it. The 
direction was upon a separate paper, which | placed under the box, and between 
t and the outside paper. Nothing was written on the box or on the outside 
paper. It was as near as could be twenty minutes past twelve at midnight 
when I saw Cook dead. I understood he was alive when they came to 
me, ard 1 could not have been more than five or ten minutes in going 
up. I found the body stretched out, resting on the heels and the back of the 
head, as straight as possible, and stiff. The arms were extended down each side 
of the body, and the hands were clinched. I filled up the cert ficate, and gave 
it as my opinion that he died from apoplexy. Palmer asked me to fill up the cer- 
tificate. I had forms of certificates in my possession. When Palmer asked me 
to fill up the certificate I told him that, as Cook was his patient, it was his 

Jace to fill up the certificate. He said he had much rather | did it, and I did so. 

was present ut the post morte a examination. After it was over, Palmer said, 
“We ought not to have let that jar go.” That was all he suid. My house is 
about 200 yards from that of the prisoner. 


‘Thomas Pratt, solicitor and bill-discounter, of Queen Street, May Fair, 
was one of the most peculiar of ail the witnesses, He is a tall, large man, 
rather fashionable in his style of dress, with an enormous pair of brown 
whiskers, and having the face of a small London boy, and tle low voice of 
a retiring female. 

He is a paradox. How any man with sech a face, and such a little 
roice, evn have such whiskers, or cau charge such an enormous rate of 
discount, it is impossible to imagine. Mr. Edwin James seemed bothered 
by him; for his angry and repeated exclamation, “For gooduess’ sake, 
speak up,” was uttered in a tone of amazement as if he had failed to re- 
concile the person and the per centage. 

He had eight of the notorious “ Sarah Palmer” bills; Espin had one ; 
Herbert Wright (of whom more presently) four; in all thirteen, repre- 
senting an enormous sum of money. A sensation was produced in court 
as Strawbridge gave evidence of forgery in these eight successive cases, 
Stevens at the same time denied the signature of Cook to a cheque, 


Thomas Pratt said—I am a solicitor, and practise in Queen Street, Mayfair. 
I know the prisoner Palmer. My acquaintance with him commenced at the end 
of November, 1858. I obtained for him a loan of £1,000; that was repaid. In 
October, 1854, | was employed by him to make a claim for two policies upon the 
life of Ann Palmer, at received upon the prisoner's account £5,000 fram the 
Sun Office, and £3,000 from the Norwich Union, The money was applied in pay- 
ment of, I think, three bills, amounting to £3,500 or £4,000, and of loams ob- 
*ained after | had made the claims upon the policies. £1,500 was paid to Pal- 
mer, or applied to other purposes under lis direction, In April, 1855 Palmer 
applied to me tor a loan of £2,000, 1 obtained it upon a ill drawn by himself, 
a purporting to be accepted by Sarah Palmer. On the 28th of November of 
that year there were cig t bills held by clients of mine or by myself, to the amount 
of £12,500. Only two bills, tor £2,000 each, were overdue in November, 1855. 
Two bills, for £500 and £1,000, were held over. With two exceptions, these 
bills were dise unted at the rate of sixty per cent. On the 9th of November the 
interest for he ding over the two bills for £1,000 and £500, was due. I remem- 
ber the death of Walter Palmer; it occurred in August, 1855. I was instructed 
by William P mer to claim from the Prince of Wales Insurance Oftice £13,000, 
due upon a p »licy upon his life. The Sarah Palmer by whom these bills purport 
to be accept d, is the mother of the prisoner. While holding these bills, 1 from 
time to time addressed letters to her. I wrot: to Palmer as follows :— 

“Tf you're quite sertled on your return from Doncaster, do pray think about 
your three bills, so shortly coming due. If 1 do not get a positive appointment 
from the ¢ fice to pay, which I do not expect, you must be prepared to meet 
them as agreed You told me your mother was coming up this mouth, and 
would se! ile them.” 

About a weck aitei wards, I wrote to him. 
postmark, Sept. 24] :—! 

“You are avare there are three bills of £2,000 each, accepted by your mother, 
Mrs. Sarah Paliwer, failing due in a day or two. Now, as the £15,000 canno: be 
received from the Prince ot Wales Insurance Office for three months, it will be 
necessary that those bills should be renewed; I will, therefore, thank you to 
send me up three new acceptances to meet those coming due; and which, wher 

hey fall due, I presume the money will be ready to meet, which will amount to 
£1,500 more than your mother has given acevptances for.” 
On the 6th of October I wrote to him another letter, containing this passage :— 

“T have your note acknowledging receipt by your mother of the £2,000 ac- 
ceptance, due the 2nd October. Why not let her acknowledge it herself? You 
must really not fail to come up at once, if it be only for the purpose of arrang- 
ing for the payment 0 the two bills at the endof the month. Remember, I can 
wake no terms for their renewal, and chey must be paid.” 

I had receive! from Palwer a letter, dated October 6, acknowledging, on the part 
of his mother, the receipt of a bill of exchange for £2,000. On the 10th L wrote 
to Palmer a le ter, from which the following is an ex! ract :— 

“ However, not to repeat what I said in my last, but with the view of pressing 
on ye the remembrance that the tc bills due at the end of this month—the 
26th and 27th—must be met, 1 say no more. The £2,000 acceptance of your 
mother, due the 29th of September, | sent her yesterday. It was renewed by the 
second of the three sent me up.” 

On the 18th of October I wrote to Palmer as follows :-— 

“T send copies of two letters I have received As regards the first, it shows 
how important it is that you or your mother should prepare for payment of the 
£4,000 due in a few days. I cannot now obtain delay on the same ground I did 
the others, for then I could have no ground for supposing the claim would not 
be admitted.” 

The Witness—On the 27th of October Palmer called and paid me £250. That 
was on account of the bills due on the 25th and 27th of tiat month. He said 
he would remit another sum of an equal amount before the following Wednesday, 
and would pay the remainder of the principal by instalments as shortly as pos- 
sible. In reply to a letter of mine of the 27th of October 1 reesived a lettez 
from him, as follows :— 

“1 will send you the £250 from Worcester. on Tresday, asarranged. For good- 
ness’ sake do not think of writs; only let me knowt hat such steps are going to 
be taken, and I will get you the money, even if L» ay £1,000 for it ; only give 
‘ve a fair chance and you shall be paid the whole of ‘Ye money.” 

On the 3lst of October I wrote to Palmer -— 

“The £250 in registered letter duly received to-dx,. With it I have been en- 
abled to obtain consent to the following.—That, wich the exception of issuing 
the writs against your mother, no — as to service shall be made until the 
morning of Saturday, the 10th, when you are to send uy the £1,000 or £1,500, 
You will be debited with a month’s interest on the whole of £4,000 out of the 
money sent up. I impress upon you the necessity of your being punctual as to 
the bills. You will not forget also the £1,500 due on the 9th of November.” 
On the 6th of November I issued writs against the prisoner and his mother for 
£4,000, upon the two bills, and I sent the writs to Mr. Crabb, a solicitor, at 
Ru op On the 10th the prisoner called upon me, and paid me £300. This 
made altogether £800, with the second £250 received from Worcester, but £200 
was deducted for interest. He was to make further payments, but no icular 
sum was mentioned, The prisoner was aware at this time that wrics for £4,000 
had been issued against him and his mother. On the 17th of November | re- 
ceived another sum of £200 on account of the bills. It was by the cheque of a 
Mr. Fisher. On the 19th of November, the day of the se thing at Tattersall’s 
for the Shrewsbury races, the prisoner called at my office, and he signed a paper, 
or memorandum, by which he directed me to place £500 and the £200 1 had 
received on the Saturday before towards payment of his mother’s acceptance 
The pet er gave me £50 at the time, and I was to receive £450 by post from a 
Mr. lames T afterwards reeeived from him a cheque to that amonnt. At 
this time £1,300 were paui on account of the £4,000 bills. On the 2lst of No- 
vember, Palmer wrote to me— 

“ Ever since T saw you i have been fully engaged with Cook und not able to 
eave home. I am sorry to say, after all, he died this day. So vou had better 
write toSaunders; but mind you. I must have Polestar, if it can be so arranged; 
and, should any one call upon you to know what money or moneys Couk ever 
had from you, don’t answer the question till T have seen you. 

“1 will send you the £75 to-morrow, and ag soon as I have been to Manchester 
you shall bear about other moneys. 1 sat up two fall nights with Cook, and am 
very much tired out.” 

On the 22nd of November, I wrote to Palwer— 


(This letter had no date, but bore a 
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“T have your note, and am greatly 
money as promised, and at the vague assurances as to any money I can under- 
stand. ’tis true, that your being detained by the illness of your frend has been 

lie cause of not sending up the larger amount, but the smaller sum you ought to 
have sent. Lf anything unpleasant occurs you must thank yourself. 

“The death of Mr. Cook will now compel you to look about as to the payment 
of the bill for £500 on the 2nd of December. 

“| have written Saunders, informing him of my claim, and requesting to know 
by re urn what claim he has for keep and training. 1 send down copy of a bill 
of sale to Crubble, to see it enforced.” , 

On the 23rd of November I received a note from Palmer, saying that Messrs. 

Weatherby, of 6, Old Burlington Street, would forward a cheque for £75 in the 

morning. On the 24th I receiv nother note, saying that lhe would come up 

either that day or Monday. I saw on the 24th, when he signed the following 
— 

a have paid you this day £100. £75 you will pay for renewal of £1,500, due 
the 9th of November, for cne month, and £25 on account of the £2,000 due 
the 25th of October, making £1,)25 paid on that account.” 

L had received a cheque for £75 on Messrs. Weatherby, but they refused to pay 
it. On the 26th of November, Palmer wrote to me 
“ (Strictly private and confidential.) 

“ My Dear Sir,—Should any of Cook's friends call upon you to know what 
money Cook ever had from you, pray don’t answer that question, or any others 
about money matters, until I have seen you, and oblige yours fa tufully, 

“ WILLIAM PALMER.” 

The witness continued—I did not know Mr. Cook, but I had a bill of sale 
executed by him upon the two horses, Polestar and Sirius, in September, 1855. 
It was security for a loan for £500 upon a bill of exchange that was sent to me 
by post. There was no drawer’s name upon it et that time. The prisoner made 
all the arrangements about this loan and bill of sale, and I never saw the de- 
ceased in the transaction. I a’ vanced a sum of £375 und a wine warrant upon 
the bill for £500, and the bill of sale as security. The prisoner requested me to 
send the money in a letter addressed to him at Doncaster, and I did so. I sent 
£300 in bank notes and a cheque for £375, but I took the precaution to strike 
out the words “ or bearer,” so that it would require the endorsement of Mr. Cook 
before the money could be ob‘ained. The £300 was for the prisoner upon an- 
other transaction, and the £375 and the wine warrant were the consideration 
for the bill for £500. Lhad never seen or spoken to Mr. Cook in my lufe. There 
had been another transaction in which Mr. Cook’s name appeared. 1t was upon 
a bill for £200, which was accepted by Mr. Cook, aud it was paid when it arrived 
at maturity. The prisoner was the drawer of the bill. 

Mr. Stevens was here recalled, and, having examined the endorsement on the 
cheque for £375, said—This endorsement is not in the handwriting of Cook. I 
never saw him write his name otherwise than “J. Parsons Cook,” whereas this 

gto be by Mrs. Sarah 


is written “J. P. Cook.” ' 

Mr. Strawbridge was shown some acceptances oo t 
Palmer, and said that none of them were in Mrs. Palmer’s handwriting. 

William Cheshire, who had been a clerk in the bank at Rugeley in September 
last, proved that Palmer bad an account there, and that the cheque already in 
evidence had been received by him and carried to Palmer's credit. _ 

Mr. Pratt was then cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee— Previous to May, 
1855, I koew nothing at all about Cook. I then held a sum of £310, due to 
Palmer, and he wished me to add £190 to it, and to pay £500 to a Mr. Sargent. 
I declined to do that without further recs He then proposed the security of 
Cook’s acceptances, and represented Cook to be a gentleman of high respectability 
and su%stance On his representation | agreed to accept a bill drawn by him on 
Cook for £200, and to make the advance. He thus got the £500. I wrote to 
Cook about the first transaction. 1 alse wrote to him before his death, on the 
13th of November, reminding him that £500 was due on December the 2nd, +1 
sent the letter to him at Lutterworth. 

Re-examined—The first £200 bill was due on the 29th of June, but was not 
then paid. I wrote about it, and Cook came up on the 2nd of July and paid it. 
I did not see him. 


Mr. John Armshaw, solicitor, Rugeley, gave evidence of the payment of 
a debt of £60, on the 20th of November, in a most dictatorial manner. 
He is a rough, hard-looking countryman, and, though a lawyer, couldn’t, 
for the life of him, say “ My Lord.” 


disappointed at the non-receipt of the 


John Armslaw, an attorney at Rugeley, said—About the 13th of November I 
was employed to apply to Palmer for payment of abvut £60, due to some mercers 
at Rugeley. On the 19th of November I sent up to London instructions for a 
writ. On the next morning (the 20th) I went to Palmer’s house. He gave me 
two £50 notes, and said he hoped he should not be put to the cost of the writ. 
i them to my employers to get the receipt and chaoge, and to settle about 
the costs, 


John Wallbank, butcher at Rugeley, a frank, honest-looking man, 
stepped into the witness-box with his cap in his hand, and gave his littie 
bit of evidence with a great deal of plain, common : ense—spoke of Palmer 
as a friend, curiously enough remembering the very forms of expression 
used—such as, “Doctor, I am short of money, but I will try if I can ;” 
and then he said, “© Do—that’s a good fellow.” 

John Wallbank, a butcher at Rugeley, said—On the Monday, in Shrewsbury 
race week, Palmer’s man came to me, and fetched ine to Palmer’s house. Pal. 
mer said, “I want you to lend me £25” I said, “ Doctor, I’m very short oi 
money, but I'll try if 1 can get it.” He said, “ Do, that’s a good fellow; Til 
give it you again on Saturday morning, as I shall then have received some money 
at Shrewsbury.” On the Saturday I met him in the street, went to his house 
with him, and he paid me the money. 

Cross-cxamined—Pahuwer had lent me money sometimes when I had asked him. 
His mother lived in the town, in u large house near the church. He was in the 
habit of going there. 

John Spillbury, a farmer, said—I have had dealings with Palmer. In Novem- 
ber last he owed me £46 28. On the 22nd of November (Thursday) I called on 
him, and he paid me that amount. 1 called casually. That was the first tran- 
saction I hid with him. 

Mr. Strawbridge said—On the 19(i of November Palmer had an account at the 
bank, and there was a balance of £9 6s. in his favour. Nothing was paid to 
his account after that. The LOth of October was the last date on which anything 
4as paid to the account. The amount then paid was £50, 

Mr. Uerbert Wricht, solicitor, of Birmingham, was certainly the most 
entertaining witness examined to-day He appears to be a young swell, 
who keeps his hunters, and lives in fine style. He gave his evidence in a 
grand and ornate manuer, never by any chance answering a simple question 
ina plain way, 

Herbert Wright said—I am a solicitor, in partnership with my brother, at Bir- 
mingham. I have known Palmer since July, 1851. In November, 1855, he owed 
my brother £10,400. The debt arose out of advances upon bills of exchange, 
accepted by Sarah Palmer, and drawn and endorsed by the prisoner. We had a 
bill of sale upon his property. (The bills Purporting to be accepted by Palmer’s 
mother were produced; also an acceptance of Palmer’s for £1,60U.) He assigned 
the whole of his property, race horses, and everything he possessed, as security 
for the payment of the money. In the early part of November, | was pressing 
Paimer ior payment. Many of the bills were overdue. Palmer always said the 
m ney Would be paid after the Cambridgeshire races at Newmarket. 1 put the 
bili of sale in torce in December, after the verdict of the coroner’s jury was re- 
tuineo. These bills were discounted at 60 per ceut. per annum. 

_ L.vas-examined—Probably I should not have objected to give Palmer more 
oe hud | have bcen asked. I was not hostile to him, I never accommodated 


dic-examined—Tiese bills were discounted at 60 per cent. per annum, and 
would have been renewed probab-y at (he same rate of interest. 

Mr. Strawbridge proved that the acceptances produced by the last witness were 
not in the handwriting of Mrs. Palmer. 

Cross-examined — Lhey are a bad wuitation of her han 

The *ttorncy-General said that Mr. Weatherby was th 1 ly remaining wit- 
ness for the prosecution, and, as he was not now in court, he hoped their Lord- 
ships would allow him to be examined in the morning, before his ed Friend 


opened the defence. 
Lord Campbell desired that the jury might 


On the court — 4 
be allowed to breathe a ittle fresh air before they retired for the night. 


SEVENTH DAY—WEDNESDAY. 


Although we were only five minutes past our usual time in our ats 
tendance at the court this morning, we found every seat in the court, not 
specially reserved, already taken; and it was only by the courtesy of an 
usher that we succeeded in dispiacing an unfortunate young gentleman, 
with whom (now it is all over) we have no objection to ate . The 
excitement to-day was greater than ever—more people were turned away 
than before. he barristers came down in great force, These latter 
zentlemen seem to teel it to be necessary to find an excuse for the very 
natural curiosity that attracts them to the Central Criminal Court. We 
overheard a forens.¢ trio to-day discoursing as tollo.’s :— 

“The tact is,” said No. 1, “i don’t care at all about it. I only came 
down to see our chief distinguish himseli.” 

“Lt is uot mere curiosity that brings me,” observed No, 2; “I am 
watching this case, to see if justice is properly administered,” 

“T don’t intend to stop half-an-hour,” said No. 3, 

ety te — leave till the — rose. 

e jury looked very fresh to-day, The prisoner seemed rather nervous, 
but determined, and more than po attentive, 


Mr. Charles Weatherby was recalled, and stated that on the 21st of Noy ember 
last he received a cheque from the prisoner for £350. He produced the letter, r 
which it was enclosed This was to the following effect -— terta 

“ Rugeley, Nov, 

“ Gentlewen,—I wi! thank you to send me a cheque for the amount 
enclosed order. Mr. Cook has been confiued here to his bed for the | 
days with a bilious attack, which has prevented him from being in town 

“Yours respectfully, 
: = “WM. Pacury 
On the 23rd day of November, 1855, he also received a note from th: 
soner. In this letter Palmer requested Messrs. Weatherby to send £75 V : 
Pratt, and £100 to Mr. Earwaker, and deduct the same from Cook’s driy. 
That letter was answered on the evening of the day on which it was received 4, 
Mr. Cook’s cheque was returned to Mr. Palmer, as there were not sufficient { tila 
in hand to pay it. On the following day Messrs. Weath¢rby received a ote. 
signed by the prisoner, requesting them not to part with any money iy ti, 
hands, or which might come into their har@s, on account of John Pars ns ¢, 
until the payment of the cheque or drought in his (Palmer's) fayou; The 
notice, which was produced, was as follows :-— - 


“ Nov. 24, 1455 

“ Gentlemen,—I hereby request you will not part with any moneys _ your 

hands, or which may come into your hands, on account of John Parsons Cook, 15 

any person until payment by you to me or my order of the cheque or dra gh 

in my favour, given by the said John Parsons Cook for the sum of £350) sent t 

you by me, and acknowl in your letter received by me at Rugeley. 9, 
Wednesday morning, the of this month of November.—Yours, &. ”’ 


“Wm. Par 

“ Messrs, Weatherby, 6, Old Burlington Street.” ut, 
They had written on the 23rd of November to Mr. Cook, directed “ Rugeley,” )y 
the letter was afterwards returned through the dead-letter office. y 

Cross-examined—My attention was not particularly directed to the cheque. | 
cannot recollect whether the signature was “J. P. Cook” or “John Parsons 
Cook.” 1 did not examine the c — minutely, but remarked that the bx 
the cheque was not in the same handwriting as the mers 

Mr. F. Butler—I wasat Shrewsbury racesin Nov. 1855. I had anaccount to sett), 
then with Palmer. I had to receive of him 700 and odd pounds. 1 endeayoury,) 
to get a settlement at Shrewsbury, and got only £40. He said he had no jor 
money, but had some to receive. He gave me at the same time a cheque for £25), 
on the Rugeley Bank, which was not paid. I knew Mr. Cook’s horse, Polestay, 
1 think she was worth £700 after she won the race. She would have been worth 
more before the race than after. 

Cross-examined—I won £210 on Polestar for Palmer, and I kept it on account 
of the money he owed me. 

Mr. Stevens proved that Polestar was sold at Tattersall’s on the LOth of March 
last, and fetched 720 guineas. _ 

The Attorney-General—That is the case, my Lords. 

THE DEFENCE. 


After Weatherby, the racing banker, and Frank Butler, the betting 
agent, had brought to a conclusion the evidence of motive, with which the 
prosecution closed, and when the Attorney-General had said, “ That is the 
case, my Lords,’—Serjeant Shee rose slowly, as if he were almost afraid 
of the task be'ore him, and commenced speaking, as it were, to himself 
—so low, indeed, that for the first few minutes you hardly thought that he 
had begun at all. 

He rose at twenty minutes past ten. The most perfect silence pre. 
vailed throughout the court. 

When he said “that the least error of judgment on his part must con- 
sign his client to a murderer’s doom, amid the execrations of mankind,” 
Palmer’s composure was, for the first time since the commencement of the 
trial, palpably disturbed. He was leaning on the ledge of the dock; and 
as the learned Serjeant suddenly raised his voice from its previous whisper, 
Palmer seemed as though struck by a blow. The sides of the dock ap. 
peared to shake, and the lamp-glases jiagled. 

Shee’s reference to the interference of the Legislature to cause the trial 
to take place in this court was gravely acknowledged by Lord Campbell, 
who bowed. 

The history of the circumstances under which Shee had accepted his 
brief, commencing with the illness of Serjeant Wilkins — detailing his 
own hesitation when it was offered him—his reading the papers submitted 
to me, and, finally, accepting the case from a conviction of the prisoner's 
innocence—created a profound sensation. 

“T believe,” said he, “that truer words were never pronounced than 
whenthe prisoner said ‘ Not guilty,’ to this charge.” People however 
here whispered to eachother—“So Phillips pretended to believe when he 
defended Courvoisier. ‘I’ at won’t do a second time.” 

When Shee had got thoroughly into the defence, a good deal of nervous 
excitement might be noticed about the prisoner, who listened throughout 
with absorbed attention. His eyelids quivered ; his mouth was open ; ani 
there was a sort of contracted expression about the lower jaw. Shee’s 
speech was considered a failure by those who listened to it for eight weary 
hours. He constantly Se himself; and, when endeavouring to clear 
up certain matters, he only made them the more obscure by misnaming 
persons and places, and by numerous errors in dates. He was absurdly 
melodramatic over the unimportant points, such as Palmer’s pecuniary 
transactions with Pratt, and the presumed value of Cook’s life to Palmer 
at the time of his decease. When, too, he touched on the dangerous 

und of Palmer’s assiduous attention to Cook during his illness, describ- 
ing it with a ridiculous intonation of voice, and accompanying it with absurl 
gestures, Campbell could not refrain from smiling. He overstrained every 
point: for instance, he said he hoped not merely to convince the jury, bul 
the Attorney-General as well—a piece of unnecessary brag, which produce! 
a general smile. Cockburn leant back in his seat, and, after a few mo- 
ments, retired from the court for a brief interval. 

Of the judges, Alderson was the first to show symptoms of weariness &! 
Shee’s harangue. He whispered behind Campbell to Cresswell, and bot) 
threw themselves back in their seats. All of a sudden Shee broke ov! 
with an allusion to the prisoner’s mother and her disapproval of his gam- 
bling transactions ; then turned to the brother, “that excellent man wh» 
had been at one time estranged from him on this account, but who now 
stood beside him in his misfortunes, and occupied the place that a brother 
should occupy in the hour of trouble.” The brother was moved by this 
allusion ; Pilea did not appear to be touched by it in the least. She» 
proceeded to describe, in weary language, Field’s visit to make inquirits 
respecting the death of Walter Palmer. One distinguished visitor, occt- 
pying the place of honour on the bench, had fallen fast asleep. Campbe!! 
turned round, and fixing his ferrety eyes upon him, “s the force of their 
influence succeeded in waking him up. He had just dozed off again when 
Shee exclaimed, “ As sure as he (the prisoner) is saved,” thea thumpinys 
the table and stamping his foot, he looked straight at Palmer, and thun- 
dered out, “and saved he will be! the £13,000 from the Prince of Wales 
Insurance Office must be paid!” This burst awoke the —_ visitors in 
abody. From time to time Campbell stood up to stretch his legs. There 
was a great sensation in court when Shee stated that the granules in the 
spinal cord were the real cause of death. After he had proceeded for some 
time longer, Campbell took the opportunity of a brief pause to ask him 
when he would like the court to adjourn. Shee was only too happy t? 
fix upon the time present, and wiped his face, and stalked out of the cour!. 

Sandwiches, snuff-boxes, and brandy flasks are handed round among such 
of the distinguished visitors who don’t retire with the Sheriffs. People 
who have no sandwiches to munch, and are afraid to leave the court for 
fear of losing their places, display their critical acumen by pulling Shee’s 
speech to tatters. ; 

The court resumes. Chief Baron Pollock entered just afterwards, an‘l 
sat himself down beside Alderson. He is a tall, thin man, with sallowisl 
complexion and short gray hair. He was dressed in black frock coat and 
trousers, and carried a very yellow cane. 

The Attorney-General challenged Shee to call Dr. Copeland. When 
Shee remarked t at the medical witnesses for the Crown were all hospital 
surgeons, and tha. Dr. Todd was more of a surgeon than a physician, there 
was a very appa: nt murmur of denial on the part of the medical portion 
of the audience, x/nich caused Shee to shift his ground. Pa'mer’s atten- 
tion was at this »oment diverted from Shee’s address to a little inciden' 
that arose in the :eporters’ box, and which Palmer seemed anxious to dis- 
cover the cause of. Shee proceeded in the same confused style, and at last, 
when talking of Dr, Taylor and tetanus, transposed the words, and made 
them Dr. Tetanus and Taylor. This oath aay a positive grin, Campbell 
was obliged to hide his face in his hand. Shee laughed at his mis- 
take, and Alderson, who, for a wonder, has not made a joke during the 
whole trial, held up his hand as if to reprove him. Palmer, we noticed 
preserved his expression, 


dy cf 


There was a very marked sensation in court when Shee suggested that 
»..iary should have a certain number of animals destroyed, and experi- 
‘t- pertormed in their presence. Campbell shook his head—* No! No! 
iether Shee.” At four o'clock, the jury showed great signs of exhaustion, 
‘ rarely made any notes. The three judges were all leaning back in 
seats, looking very weary. The prisoner leaued forward with his 
‘ow on the ledge of the dock, and —— his chin in his hand, and 
ours together. 


mel 


ri . attitude he preserved for a couple of 


Shee,—“ Let me call your attention” ; but this'was beyond the Learned 


srant’s power ; the yary were dead beat. 

\ sort of suppressed murmur of dissatisfaction pervaded the Court when 
shee suggested that Palmer thought the jar might possibly have been tam- 
é with, to support a theory or maintain a reputation: this was, of 
e. levelled at Taylor, Campbell now stood up tor a while, and thrust 
js in the pockets of his robe. Alderson placed his hand before his 
{ Jooked through his finger. Reporters sat back, observing, “ It’s a] 
gulf, aod there’s no use reporting any more.” Shee at this poiut was con- 
vouslly corrected by other counsel; he seemed in a perfect fog, Twenty 
minntes to sie, Church bells commence ringing. Anquisitive individual 
next to us inquires in a whisper what the bells are ringing for? Tell him 
herauise Shee’s speech is coming to an end. 4 guarter tosiz. Shee wakes 
wery one up with a tremendous burst of declamation, showing that his 
woice has lost nove of its power. This over, there was great apparent satis- 
on onthe part of the audience when he commenced his next sen- 
with the words “ Before [ sit down,” as this indicated the approach- 
jose. The peroration at the end of the speech was very effective. It 
ent a thrill through every one present, and there was something like 
gnothered applause as the learned Serjeant sat down. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee then rose to open the defence. He said—In rising to per 

the task whieh it now becomes my duty to discharge, I feel, pea, es ot 

wy, an almost overwhelming sense of responsibility. Once only has it be- 
fore fallen to wy lot to defend a tellow creature charged with a eanital offence 
Yoo con well understand, that to take a leading part in a trial of this kind is sut- 
foent to distu b the calmest temper and try tic clearest: judgment, even if the 
efit only last for one day. But how much more trying is it to stand for six 
jong days under the shade, as it were, of the scaffold, conscious that the least 
erorw judgment may consign my client to an ignominious death and public 
- It is useless for me to conceal that which all your endeavours t 
minds free 


hus Hane 


face, 


pation ! 


, your from oon cannot wholly éfface from your 
ection. You perfectly well know that for six long months, under th 
suction and upon the authority of science, an opinion had almost uni 
versuly prevailed, that the blood of John Parsons Cook has risen fron 
tle ground to bear witness against the prisoner; vou know that a con 


retow of the guilt of the prisoner has impressed itself uvon the whole popula- 
and that by the whole population has been raised, in a de irjum of horror ani 
euation, the ery of blood for blood. You cannot have entered upon the discharye 
vour dutv—which, as T have well observed, you have most conscientious! 
eueayoured to perform—witnout. to a great extent, sharing in that convictior 
Beore you knew that you would have to sit in that box to pas judgment 
iween the prisoner and the Crown, yeu might with perfect propriety 
reading the evidence taken before the Coroner's jury, have formed ar 
opinion with regard to the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. The very cir 
cumstances under which we meet in this place are of a character to excite in mi 
wogied feelings of encowagement ond alarm. Those «hose duty it is to wate! 
ver te satety of the Queen’s subjects felt so much apprehension lest the cours: 
{ jusuce should be disturbed by the popular prejudice which had been 
acted, against the prisoner—they were so much alarmed that an unjust verdic 
mht, i the midst of that prejudice, be passed against him, that an extraordivars 
mesure Of precaution was taken, not only by ber Majesty’s Government, bu 
aso by the Legislature, An Act of Parlia.. ent, which originated in that brancl 
of the Legislature 1o which the Nob‘e and Learned Lord who presides here bi 
\ and was sanctioned by him, was passed to prevent the possibility of ar 
nusuce being dene through an adherence to the ordinary forms of law io th 
cse of William Palmer. I e Crown, also, under the advice of its responsibi 
Monsters, resolved that this prosecution should not be left in private hand- 
bor that its own law officer, my Learned Fnend the Attorney-General, shoul 
he upon Limself the responsibility of conducting it. And my Learned Frie: d 
®nthat cuty was intrusted to him, did what £ wust say will for ever redounc 
s honour She resolved that in a case in whieh so much prejudice had bee 
ed oll the evidence which it was intended to press against the prisone: 
id.es soon ag he received it, be communicated to the prisoner’s counsel, | 
|, therefore, tell my unhappy elient that everything which the constituted au- 
th sot he land—evers thing which the Legislature and the law officers of the 
Cornco ddo to secure a fair and impartial trial has been done, and that if unlap 
pyan mjustice should on either side be committed the Whole responsibility wi); 
restupon my Lords and upon the jury. A most able man was selected by the pri- 
sorras his counsel not many wecks ago, but, unforsunately, was prevented by 
Juss from discharging that office — I have endeavoured to the best of my abi- 
ty lost pply tus yeaces but I cannot deny that [ labour under a deep feeling o 
onsibilty, although the national effort, so to speak, which has been made \ 
uvire a fair trial is a great cause or eneouragement to me. [ am moved by the tas} 
thet is before me, but Lam not dismayed. | have this further cause for not being 
altogether overcome in discussing the mass of evidence which has been laid before 
you When the papers in the case came into wy hands, | had formed no opinion as to 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. My mind was perfectly free to form what, 1 
trust, will prove to be a right judgment unon the case: and—I say it in all sincerity 
—having read these papers, | commenced his detence with an entire co: viction of 
his unocence. I believe that trucr words were never pronounced than the words lit 
uttered When he said “ Not guilty ” to this charge, and it I fail in establishing his 
innocence to your satisfaction, I shall have very great misgivings that my failure is 
aunbutable only to my own mability to do just ce to his case, and not te any 
Weakness in the case itsell, I will prove to you the sincerity with which I d- 
(ire my conviction of the prisot.er’s innocence by meeting the case for the pro- 
secution foot to foot, and inch by inch 
The Learned Serjeant th n ooserved that the proposition which the Attorney 
General had undertaken to establish entirely by circumstantial evidence, wis 
that the prisoner, having, in the second week in November, made up his ming 
‘hat it was his interest to get rd of John Parsons Couk, deliberately prepare: 
his body for the reception of a deadly poison by the slower poison of antimony 
aud that he afterwards despatched him by the deadly poison of strychnine. Now 
ho jury will conviet a man of the crime thus charged unless it be made clear, in 
‘ie first place, that he had some motive for its commission,—some strong reasoi. 
‘or desiriny the death of the deceased ; in the second place, that the symptoms 
before death and the appearances of tle body after death are consistent with 
the theory that he died By poison; and, in the third place, that they are incon- 
“stent «ith thetheory that death proceeded from natural causes. Under these tliree 
heads, he would proceed todiscuss the vast mass of evidence which had been brought 
forward. He would first endeavour to restore to its ape a place in the discussion 
the tact that strychnine was not found in the body of Cook. If Cook died of 
Stryclinine, he died in two hours after its administration. He must have dieu 
within a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes after the effects of the dose be 
Come visible in strong convulsions of the body. The post mortem examination 
took place within six days of his death; and never, therefore, were circum- 
Staices more tavourable, or a case in which strychnine ought to have been found 
it was there. It was not tound. The case for the defence would be, tha 
‘trychuine was not found in the body ot Cook. The prosecution said thia: 
Sirvclnine might have killed Cook without its being discovered, but this was 
merely an hypothesis. The opinion of Dr. Taylor, to this effect, was not sup- 
ported by the opinions of any eminent toxicologist but himself, and when it was 
Thembered that his knowledge of the subject—humane man that he was—wa- 
Conflued to his having poisoned five rabbits twenty-five years ago, his opinion 
supported, was not of much weight. He would call betore the jury many 
fenlemen of the highest eminence in their profession, analytic il chemists and 
others, who would state their utter renunciation of this theory. All these gen- 
tlemen were prepared to contend that if even the twenueth part of a grain «1 
strychniue had entered into the human frame, it must have been discovered by 
the tests within their reach. He would now refer to a yet more important oues- 
Non, whether, in ‘he second week of November in last year, the prisoner had some 
‘olg reason fordesiringthat Cook should die? Now, it seemed to him the Learned 
Counsel) that it was not only not the interest of Palmer that Cook should die, 
but that his death was the very worst calamity that could befall him. That it 
®is followed by his ruin they all knew. They all knew that when it was 
alleged that the prisoner commenced to plot the death of Cook, he was in 
‘Xtreme embarrassment. The Attorney-General founded the hypothesis of 
‘he prisoner’s desire to kill Cook on the ground of these embarrassments. 
Now let them calmly test the value of this hypothesis. The correspondence put 
it by the Crown showed that he had not only no motive for killing Cook, but 
‘hat'the death of Cook was the worst calamity that could befall him. The pri- 
Suer and Cook had been intimate and 8 y friends; they were jointly inte- 
"sted iu the same transactions, He wished the jury to remember that he was 
Not defending Palmer against the charge of forgery, it he were guilty of that 
Sie—neither was he disposed to detend the reckless imprudence of obtaining 
Hovey at enormous rates of interest. Tie question now was, whether he was 
fully of iuurder? ‘The Learned Counsel then entered into a long discussion o1 
rie ‘nll transactions, in which he endeavoured to show that Cook’s friendship, 
in consequently his life, was utterly necessary to Paimer’s extrication trom 
‘s wonetary difficulties. Palmer had the deepest interest in keeping him alive, 
. \v was almost the only resource to which he could apply to raise funds to 
bec, tM {rom riun. His mother and his brother had been estranged from him 
ei se they could not sanction his gambling propensities. It was evident he 
it C “0 resources but his mother and Cook, and he must have known, too, that 
'Couk died he would have to settle his pecuniary transactions with that person 
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with his executors, who would not raise a finger to spare the gambler from his 
fate. He could not have found a living being to do for him what Cook had done, 
flow, then, was it possible, under such circumstances, that Palmer could wish the 
death of Cook? With respect to tue book found in Palmer's house, it was one of the 
medical books which the prisoner had when studying for his profession in London, 
The book was filled with notes such as students commonly make ; and among those 
votes Was onc—“ Strychine kills by causing a tetanic fixing of the respiratory mus- 
cles.” The book was put in evidence to show that Palmer knew what the effects of 
ne were. If that were so, what necessity could he have had to ask the 
fellow Newton what quantity would kill a dog, and what would be the appear- 
ance of the stomach after death? Palmer was well aware that strychnia would 
kill by producing horrible convulsions ; and that, if such a death took place in « 
small neighbourhood like Rugeley, it would be the talk for a month. Besid 
shortly before Cook died, Palmer's brother, Walter, had died, and his only hop 
of extrication from his pecuniary embarrassments was by getting the amount due 
on the policy in the Prince of Wales Insurance Office; and Palmer knew he was 
the object o} much unwarranted and unfounded suspicion. Could, then, anything 
be more absurd than to supnose that at that time he should have done such acts 
as would bring upon him the suspicion of another murder? He thought the sup. 
yosition could not be fur a moment seriously considered, Palmer, then, had no 
interest in the éeath of Cook, but, ov the contrary, he had every motive to kee p 
him alive, in order to us« him for further purposes ; moreover, Palmer must lay 
known that if Cook died suddenly there would be a close inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances attending his death. This portion of the case, he he earned Coun. 
sel) had no hesitation in saying, had failed completely. He now proceeded to 
the question, whether the symptoms of Cook before lis death, and the appear- 
ances of his body after death, were consistent with death by strychnine and in- 
consistent with his having died by other and natural causes. It would be neces- 
sary for him just to allude to the circnmstances attending Cook’s death. He 
died in violent convulsions, in the presence of Mr. Jones, who immediately 
posted up to town to Mr. Stevens, Cook’s neurest friend. Mr. Stevens 
went down, and was introduced into the chamber of death by Palmer, 
who pulled down the clothes, and exposed the features of the corpse. There 
it lay, with nothing to indicate that he had not died a natural death 
Palmer met Stevens after this several times; and ultimately, to bis surprise, he 
ound he was suspected, and was informed by Mr. Stevens that he intended to 
probe the whole affair to the bottom. ‘fhe symptoms evinced by Cook, and the 
tprearances of the body, were such only as would have been expected by any 
ne who hud known him previously. His tather died at Uurty, and his mothe 
tbout the same age. His sister was a'so delicate; and he himself had shown 
symptoms of pulmonary disease. The deceased’s body was opened, and a sore- 
ess of the tongue and mouth was manifest. He thought himself that they 
vere the result of syphilis. And when the second examination of the body 
took place, there were found between the delicate membrane which covereu 
the spinal marrow, and embedded to some extent in the under covering, 
whieu is not se delicate, granuies of an inch in extent, which, bv the evidence o 
ompetent authorities, were of such a nature that if the body had been opened 
u the dead-house of any hospital in the metropolis, they would have been de- 
lared to be the cause of death. The stomach of the deceased on that occasion «as 
inen out tor the purpose of onalysis. The jar containing the stomach and intes- 
nes was then sent upto Drs. Paylor and Rees to be exanined, and ofter t+ 
wilysis had been made, Dr. Taylor wrote back the letter, saying that death migh 
vossibly have been caused by antimony. Dr. Taylor afierwsrds attended the in 
uest Wh ch was held; it must be presumed, in consequence of the answer he seu! 
o Mr. Stevens’s inquiry, and having heard the evidence of Jones, Mills, anc 
toberts, he came boldly to the conclusion that his notion as to antimony being the 
‘use of death was a mistake ; and had the incredible imprudence to state upon bis 
wath before the coroner's jury that he believed the pills administered 'o Cook on the 
Monday and Tuesday night contained strychinia, and that Cook had been poisoned 
'1e did not appear to have seen a sing!» case of 8 rychnia ona human subject in his 
life; yet. well knowing that his statement would be taken for granted by the 
sreat majority of the world, he had the incredible courage to give evidence to 
the effect that the pills contained strychnia, and that Cook died of it. Now his 
warned Friend had assumed that Cook died of tetanus, and then contended 
hat, as his symptoms did not present the distinctive features of tranmatic tety 
us, he must have died of tetanus produced by poison, out it was the mer:+ 
ssumption in the world to say that he died of tetanus at all; and it was bad 
asoning to say, that as he did not die from traumatic trtanus, he must love 
ied from poisoning by stryclinia. It was the belief of Dr Jones that Cob 
lied of convulsions, and there was nothing inconsistent with that conclusion 
What was the condition of Cook’s mind at this time? He went to Shrewsbury 
‘ces at the imminent peril of leaving them a ruined man. It would be recol- 
veted that Mr. Stevens told Palmer that there was not more than 4,000 shillings to 
my his debts. The great success. iowever, which he obtained had such an effect 
upon his mind, that Cook was unable to speak for three minutes on hearing 
o his good furtune. He invited his friends to a champagne dinner that even- 
ng, and every one knew tuat that meant a luxurious entertainment, at which 
here was not much self-restraint. The evidence showed that Cook drank 
reely at that entertainment, altiwugh it did not appear that he was intoxi- 
sate Wednesday morning was cold and wet; but he nevertheless went our, 
nd stood upon the cold ground for some time He was taken all that night, 
nd continued ill the next day, and, indeed, until lis death. Irritated and 
excited, he then went to Rugeley, where he knew he would have to meet his em- 
vurrassments again in their tull intensity. His success at Shrewsbury had onl. 
partially relieved him, and he knew that Polestar and Sirius were still mortgaged 
in his depressed state of mind he desired no suciety so much as that of Palmer 
His residence at the Talbot was, in truth, a residence at Palmer’s house, for he 
had only a bedroom at the Talbot, his evenings being frequently spent at Palmer's. 
On the Sunday evening he was taken violently ill. For two nights he had taken 
the opium pills prescribed for him by Mr. Bamford. in the middle of the night 
he rose in a state of great excitement. According to his own account, he was 
mad for several minutes. He was suddenly alarmed, as if by a quarrel in the 
street. That excitement wos, no doubt, owing partly to the weakness of lis 
nervous system, his pecuniary troubles, and to the opium pills. On the following 
lay (Monday) he was well enough to see the burber and his jockey, and to make 
rrangements for the next campaign. A little before Monday night he was 
aken ill again, ard desired that Palmer might be sent for. (Here the Learned 
serjeaut described Palmer’s arrival, and the details of Cook’s illness up to 
he time of his death, with the opinions of the witnesses upon the svmptous. 
it » as clear that Dr Jones, who was called in upon that ocea-ion, was a most 
atimate friend of Cook’s, for Cook lived in his house and gave him his entire 
confidence ; and it was a m:st extraordinary thing. if Cook entertained any sus 
vicion of foul play on the part of Palmer, trat he did not commu: icate it to him 
they were together for a considerable time while Palmer was absent, nearly 
three hours, and, therefore, there was ample opportunity for Cook to mention 
anything to Jones if he desired tu do so. He referred to this because it was 
part of the case for the Crowu that Cook suspected Palmer of having poisoned 
vim. If that were so, why did Cook say “1 have some suspicion of Palmer?” 
Yor a very plain reason—he :.. no suspicion and consequently nothing was 
said on the subject to Jones. And: was plain that Jones had no suspicion of 
Palmer. Would the deceased have expressed his suspicion to Elizabeth Mills 
and not to Jones, his best fr. ud? Could it be believed he had done so? 
The Learned Serjeant again toncued upon the symptoms displayed by Cook while 
Jones was present ; and coming to the point where Palmer brought the two pills, 
he proceeded to say that the pr scner, in the presence of Jones, brought up these 
pills, which were supposed to be those which poisoned him. Well, would the 
jury believe that, if those pills were intended to kill Cook, Palmer would, white 
Jones, a medical man, was stauding near him, actually have forced them down 
Cook’s throat, to the danger of seeing him fall down like the rabbits de- 
seribed by Professor Taylor, a: ‘1 expire from the deadly effect of strychnine in a 
‘ew moments? Was not the idea preposterous? Adverting p:rticularly to the 
opinions of Mr Jones, who was eximined at the inquest, he said that gentleman 
tirst stated that Mr. Cook died from congestion of the brain, then that word 
was struck out, and “ tetinus” was substituted; then that word was struck 
out, and the words “violent ccnvulsions” inserted He (the Learned Serjeant 
should call witnesses who worl state that the convulsions of which Cook died 
were not tetanic properly speu'sing, but convulsions of a strong, irregular kind, 
“hich were neither ple under the head of tetanus, either idiopathic or 
traumatic, but under the head of general convu'sions. He himself believed he 
died of the visitation of God, wi:.cut any distinct trace in the body being left 
to show what caused his death. Mr. Serjeant Shee then read an extract from 
Dr. Copeland’s work on the subject of general convulsions. It gave as the deti- 
nition of general convulsions, violent and involuntary contracting of parts or 
of the whole body, sometimes with rigidity of the muscles, tumultuous uagita- 
tion coming on suddenly, either in recurring or distant paroxysms and at un- 
certain intervals, restlessness, unsound sleep, retching, vomiting, pain, and dis- 
tension of the stomach, &c. The writer then went on to say that these con- 
vulsions might be caused, inter alia, by emotions of the mind which excited the 
nervous power, determination of the blood to the head, joy, grief, fear, distress- 
ing intelligence, frightful dreams caused by the Fi, Sema poison, gout, and 
rheumatism. Did the jury believe (said the ned Counsel) that if Dr. Taylor 
had read the ge in Dr. Copeland’s book before the inquest, he would have 
dared to say the man died from strychnia? Now, he (the Learned Counsel) would 
proceed to inquire whether the symptoms of Cook were consistert with those pro- 
duced by stryclinia, Since this case had been on, he had seen the experiment 
of strychnia employed by Dr. Letheby u On & dog and two rabbits. The dog had 
agrain of strychnia put in his mouth 


‘or about twenty or twenty-five minutes 
the dog was per ectly well, There were two rabbits on the table who were about 
to be subjected to the same process, and the dog endeavoured to get at them, and 
watched their movements with the greatest interest. He then fell upon his 
side. Lhe animal became as ¢7: 18 possible, and panted violently. So it remained 
a short time. Presently it got up and looked at the rabbits again. Alter a few 
moments down it went regain, had a tremendous strugyie, and died. He 
saw the two rabbits treated in the same manner, and in all the cases 
the limbs of the animals were quite flaccid before death, but immediately after- 
wards became quite stiff suddenly ro mee oe Yaw he 

deat in Cook's nse there was no stzy for several rcasone— 
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Ist. That there was no ease in the books in which a person who had taken it 
had command over his muscles for so long a time »s Cook had. 2d. That there 
never had been a case of tetanus by strychnine, in which the paroxysm was de- 
layed so long after ingestion of the poison into the body as in Cook’s case. 3d. Be- 
cause there was no case of recovery from strychnine being so rapid as in Cook's 
case, on Monday night, or in which the patient had en) »y-d so long a repose be- 
tween one paroxysm and another, The Learned Se cant, adverting again 
to the evidence of Elizabeth Mills, expressed an opinion that it could not be 
relied upon. It could not be said that Elizabeth Miiis was not fully and fairl 
examined in that court; but in country towns there were other influences at var 
—pot-house talk and market gossip, and that possibly was the cause which might 
have dictated certain answers at Rugeley. ere were discrepancies in her tes- 
tumony before the Coroner and before that court, which rendered her evidence dis- 
entitled to credit. In her first evidence before the coroner, she was asked whether 
she had tasted the broth. She said she had, and thought it very good. But 
she had since heard that it was part of the case for the Crown that all the retch- 
ing was the result of antimonial poison, given to Cook for the purpose ot ren- 
dering him so debilitated that he would not be able to resist the stronger 
poison tliat Palmer had in store for him. Did the jury think thet Palmer, who 
was 4 shrewd, intelligent, clever man, would run the risk of such de- 
tection as to send broth over to the Talbot Arms, to stand before the kitchen 
fire, where the cook would be sure to taste, and so insure the discovery of anti- 
mony, if it existed in it? She said nothing at all to the coroner of being ill in 
consequence of tasting it—a circumstance which, at that time, she could not 
have forgotten. The Learned Serjeant pointed out some further discrepancies, 
and maint: ined that the answers given on the trial were consistent with the 
theory set up by the Crown, whereas her former answers were opposed to it 
and that the answers had been altered so as to suit the theory relied on by the 
Crown. He repeated what he had said at an earlier period of his speech, that he 
should call physicians, surgeons, and general practitioners, who would support 
the view he 5 expressed, that these convulsions of Cook’s were not tetanic at 
all, but were the result of a weakness of body that had been increased by his 
course of life, and by the disease under which he laboured. In reference to 
some minor incidents in the case, the Learned Counsel remarked that he did not 
think the case of the removal of the jars was a matter of much importance, »s it 
might be possible that he wanted that the jar should be kept in safe custody—a 
very reasonable supposition. he thought the jury would say, when it was clear 
there were persons who wislied to withhold from him a large sum of money, and 
who had been syste watically traducing and calumniating his character. ‘Then 
ag to the attempt to induce the postboy to upset the jars, he mamtamed that they 
were improperly taken away, so that they were matters of justifiable concern- 
ment with Palmer. Palmer was evidently suffering under great irritation and 
vexation with Stevens, who had excited him by threatening conduct and dissi- 
mulation ; and the fair construction of the posthoy’s story, was, that Palmer 
said he would not mind giving any one a £10 note to upset Stevens. The Learned 
Serjeant next called attention to the evidence of Charles Newton, who swore be- 
fore them that he saw the prisoner at Salt’s surgery at nine o’clock on Monday 
night, that he asked tor three grains of strychnine, that he weighed it, and gave 
itbim in » piece of paper, Newton did not state this to the parties who got up the 
srosecution till the night before the trial, He also stated that the day before the 
post mortem examination, Palmer sent for him, and asked him how many grains 
i strychnine would kill a dog; and if there would be any appearance of inflam 
uation after death; and he replied, “There would be none.” On which Palmer 
snapped his fingers, and said, “Oh, that’s all right!’ He did not tell that to the 
Coroner ; all he told the Coroner was what occurred at Hawkins’s shop, on the 
fuesday. The man who so conducted himself was unworthy of credit. There 
vere other circumstances which rendered his statement to the last degree impro- 
bable. Was it likely that Palmer would buy strychnine in the shop of a druggist 
with whom he had been on untriendly terms for two years? Besides, he was in 
London on Monday, where a medical man would have no difficulty in buying 
strychhine; and, in addition to this, he was in a condition to prove that the pri- 
soner could not have been at Rugeley at nine o'clock on Monday night. There was 
Another point of the last importance which ought to decide the case in favour of 
the prisoner, if there was nothing else in the circumstantial evidence to show 
his innoence. The supposition of the Crown was that Palmer intenoed, by the 
‘dministration of antimony, to keep the stomach in a perpetual state ot yoniiting 
iu order the more speedily to despatch Cook with strychuia; that he began this 
plot on Wednesday at Shrewsbury, and continued it at Rugeley; and that dur- 
g the Sunday night Cook wos under the influence of his treatment, for that 
was the day when it was said h attempted to force the broth down his throat. 
Now, if he were bent upon destroying Cook, there was one man in the world who 
would be the last witness he would select to apprcach Lim during the perpetration 
of the erime—he meant Dr. Jones, who was a med cal man in the prime of life, per- 
feetly nequainted with Cook's habits, because he knew him intimately ,and was much 
ittached to him. Yet as he was going to London, Palmer wrote to Dr. Jones, tell- 
ing him of Cook's illness, and begging him to come over to Rugeley, and attend 
upon him during his absence. The more they looked at that circumstance, the 
more they would see that it was irrefragable evidence of the.prisoner’s innocence, 
"he Crown said Palmer’s object in killing Cook was to get his winnings at 
Shrewsbury. Who was witu him when he was speechless for three minutes at 
tis suvden good fortune, who saw him count wp his winnings, and knew all 
‘bout his betting transactions, but Dr. Jones? Jones was the trusty friend to 
whom Cook would have givsn his confidence, rg ean So had any suspicion of 
unfair play on the part of Palmer. It was said that Palmer invended to slay 
Cook with a deadly poison. Yet they were asked to believe that, having deter- 
mined to murder him in the dead of the night, he brings a medicai man into the 
room, and makes him lie within a few inches of the sick man’s bed, that he may 
hear his terrifie shrieks, and witness those agonising convulsions which indicate 
the fatal potency of poison! Could they believe it? Cook might have been de- 
spatched by means that would lave defied detection, for he was taking morphia 
medicinally, and a grain or two more would have silently thrown him into an 
eternal sleep. But instead of doing so, he sends to Lutterworth for Jones. 
They had been told that this was done to cover appearances. Done to cover 
yearances! No, it is not in human nature to believe it! It could not be true. 
hhey dared not find him guilty on the supposition of its truth. The baat 
would not stand by them if they believed it to be true. They would be impeache 
before the world if they smd that it was trae He believed in his conscience 
that it was false, and that consistently with the rules that govern human 
nature it could not possibly be true. With respect to the interviess and 
dinlogues that took plice between the prisoner and Mr. Stevens, he contended 
that, so far from telling against the former, they were in his favour There was 
nothing but the evidence of a kind and corsiderate nature in the fact of his having 
ordered “a shell and a strong oak coftin” for the deceased ; nor was it possible 
to torture into a presumption of guilt the few words of irritation that may have 
tallen from the prisoner in the course of a conversation in which Mr. Stevens 
treated him with scorn, not to say insolence. With respect to the betting-book, 
many persons had access to Cook’s room—servants, both men and women, un- 
dertaker’s men, and barbers ; and though he (the Learned Counsel) did nut ven- 
ture to mark out any | guar go person for suspicion, any one of them might 
have purloined the book and been afraid to return it. It was not fair, in a case 
of this momentous importance, to affix the opprobrium on a man who was not 
adhe to have ever had it in his hand ~The Crown had no doubt originally in- 
ended (the Learned Counsel continued) to rely ee the prisoner’s medical 
books as affording damning proof of his guilt; but I will refer to those volumes 
for evidences that will speak eloquently in his favour. In youth and early man- 
hood, there is no such protection for a man as the society of an innoeent and 
virtuous woman to whom he is sincerely attached. If you find a young man de- 
voted to such a woman, —t her dearly, and marrying her for the love he bears 
her, you may depend upon it he is a man of a humane and gentle nature, little 
prone to deeds of violence. To such a woman was Palmer attached in his youth, 
and I will bring you proof positive to show that the volumes cited agamnst him 
were the books Z used when a student, and that the manuscript passages are 
in the handwriting of his wife. His was a merriage of the heart. He loved that 
pass and virtuous woman with a pure and generous affection; he loved her as 
e now loves her first-born, who awaits with trembling anxiety the verdict that 
will restore him te the arms of his father, or drive that father to an ignominious 
death upon the seaffold. Here in this book, I have conclusive evidence of the 
kind of man that Palmer was seven years ago | find in its pages the copy of a 
letter addressed by him, while still a student, to the woman whom he afterwards 
made his wife. It is as follows :— 


“My dearest Annie,—I snatch a moment from my studies to write to your 
dear, dear little self. I need scarcely say that the principal nducement I have 
to work is the desire of getting my studies finished, so as to be able to press your 
dear Jittle form in my arms. ith best, best love, believe me, dearest Annie, 

“Your own WILLIAM.” 


Now this (said the learned counsel) is not the sort of letter generally read in courts 
of justice. It was no part of my instructions to read it, but the book was put in 
to prove that this man is a wicked, heartless, savage desperado; and I show you 
what he was seven a4 ago—that he wasa mau who loveda tary, Pytagmne for 
her own sake; such an affection as would. in almost all natures, be a certain 
antidote against guilt. Such is the man whom it has been my duty to defend 
upon this occasion, and upon the evidence that is before you I cannot believe 
him to be guilty. Don’t a poe gentlemen, that he is unsupported in this 
a ful trial by his family and friends. An aged mother, who may have disay 
vroved of some part of his conduct, awaits with trembling anxiety your verdict; 
a “ar sister can scarcely support herself under the suspense which now presses 
upon her; a brave aed gallant brother stands by him to defend him, and spares 
neither time nor trouble to save him from an awful doom. T call upon you, gen- 
tlemen, to raise your minds to a capacity to estimate the high duty which you 
have to perform. Yu have to stem the torrent of prejudice ; you have to vindi- 
cate the honour and character of your country; you have, with firmness and 
courage, to do your duty, aud to find a verdict for the Crown if you believe that 

uilt is proved ; but, if you have a doubt upon that point, depend upon it that 
fre time will come when the innocence of that man will be made apparent, and 
when you will deeply regret any want ef due and calm consideration of the case 
which it haa been my duty to lay before you. 
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EIGHTH DAY—THURSDAY. 

To-day the court was not so crowded as yesterday, nevertheless hundreds 
of people were turned away, The Duke of Cambridge was, in reporter's 
hraseology, “accommodated” with a seat on the bench. Amidst the 
buzz of conversation before ten o'clock, one could gather that the general 
effect of Shee's address was that of disappointment. Some denied that 
any point of importance had been seized ; others, that he had made no 
case out because there was no case at all to make, but the fact was 
that everybody had keen thoroughly tired by the eight hours’ oratory, 
and had not yet been able to form anything like a correct estimate. 
Shee’s expression of opinion as to the innocence of Palmer was pretty 
generally disbelieved, sithought a few thought that he must have had some 


reason for stating it so broadly. ; : ' 
Both jury and judges look very tired this morning, as if they had been 


disturbed in the middle of their first sleep. 

Baron Alderson seems as though he would never leave off rubbing his 
eyes with his knuckles. The only judge who looks at all fresh is Cresswell, 
and this is perhaps accounted for by the fact, that he simply listens to the 
case, and occasionally makes a short note or two. ; 

Lord Campbell, this morning, had evidently not recovered his usual equa- 
nimity, for the first thing he did was tofget into a passion, and thump his 
desk, apropos of some letters concerning the trial which appe ared in the 
papers. He was observed to look hard at Smith, the solicitor for the pri- 
soner, the while. 

Palmer looked well, and very confident, and seemed to feel during the 
day, that the ease was going rather more in his favour. ie communi- 
cated frequently with his solicitor. 

Shee, on entering the court, thanked the reporters in an under tone, hut 
n elaborate language, for the admirable way in which they reported his 


address, 7 

Dr. Taylor did not seem quite at his ease to-day, and his coustant whis- 
perings, and occasional smiles and nods, were almost painful to witness. 

In due time the proceedings commenced, and ‘Thomas Nunneley was the 
first witness called. He is a man of a very pleasant, but rather ordi- 
nary appearance, fuller in body and faee than one usually expects to find 
a scientific man. He gave his evidence with a perceptible bias lor the 
prisoner. 

Dr. Nunneley, examiued—I have seen cases of both traumatic and idiopa- 
thie tetanus. Of the latter disease I have seen four eases with loekjaw. One 
case did not so commence, nor did it become so marked as to prevent swallowing 
once during the course of the disease. I have heard the evidence as to the 
symptoms of Cook, and had previously read the depositions as to that part of the 
case. Judging from these symptoms, | aim of opinion that death was caused by 
some convulmve disease, 1 assume that Cook was a man of very delicate consti- 
tution—that he had suffered fromsyphilis; that he had disease of the hu and 
that he had old standing disease of the throat; that he led an irregular life ; 
that he was subject to mental excitement and depression; and that after death 
appearances were found in his body which show this to have beeu the case. 
There was an unusual appearance in the stomach. ‘The throat was in an wnina- 
tural condition. The back of the tongue showed similar indications. The air 
vessels of the lungs were dilated. In the lining of the aorta there was an unna- 
tural deposit, and there was a very unusual appearance in the membranes of the 
spinal marrow. Supposing that to have been his state of health, 1 would make 
him liable to nervous irritation; he would be more susceptible of injurious in- 
fluence from wet and cold than one of stronger constitution. Upon such a con- 
stitution as that which 1 have assumed, convulsive disease is more likely to super- 
vene. 1 understand that Cook had three attacks on succeedi ghts, occurring 
about the same hour. 1 should infer from this that the attac re of a conyul- 
sive character. Convulsive attacks are as various as possible in their forms and 
degrees of violence. There are some forms of convulsion in which the patient re- 
tains his consciousness. ‘Those are forms of hysteria, sometimes found in the 
male sex. It is also stated that there are forms of epilepsy in which the patient re- 
tains consciousness. No such case has come wider my own notice. The de- 
gree of consciousness in epilepsy varies very much. Convulsive attacks are 
sometimes accompanied by violent spasms and rigidity of the limbs. Con- 
vulsions, properly so called, sometimes assume a tetanic complexion. i heard 
the passage from the works of Dr. Copcland read to the Court vesterday. I 
agree with what he states. Affections of the spinal cord or cating indigestible food 
will produce convulsions. 1 know no instance in which convulsions have arisen 
from retching and vomiting. I agree with Dr. Copeland that these convulsions 
sometimes end immediately in death. The immediate proximate cause of death 
is frequently asphyxia. Death from a spasm of the heart is often described as 
death by asphyxia. I have seen convulsions recurring. The time at which a 

tient recovers his ease after a violent attack of convulsions varies very much. 

‘rom an interval occurring between one convulsion and another I should infer 
that they arose from some slight irritation in the brain or the spinal cord. 
When death takes place in such paroxysms there is sometimes no trace of or- 
ganic discase to be found. Granules between the dura mater and the arachnoid 
are not common. I sheuld not draw any particular inference from their ap- 
peat There are three preparations in museums where granules are exhi- 
ited in the spinal cord, in which the patients are said to have died from tetanus. 
To ascertain the nature and effect of such granules the spinal cord ought to be 
examined immediately after death. Not the most remote opinion could be formed 
upon an examination made two montis after death. Tnéependently of the ap- 
peazance of granules, it would not after that period be possible to form a 
satisfactory opinion upon the general condition of the spinal cord. In 
three of those eases the disease began with lockjaw. ‘The fourth case eom- 
menced in the body, the facility of swallowing remaining. 1 have lately made 
aa mortem examinations of two orgptes who have died from stryehnia. 
nu both cases I found the poison. In one case—that of a lady aged twenty- 
eight years—I made my examination forty-two hours after death, and in the 
other thirty hours. In the former case the body had not been opened before f 
commenced my examination. [Ihe witness read a report of this examination, 
in which it was stated that the muscles of the trunk were not in the least rigid, 
while those of the head and neck, fore-arms, &c., were rigid. The fingers were 
curved, and the feet somewhat arched. The membrane of the spinal cord 
was much congested. The theracie vessels and membranos were much con- 
gested, and the blood was everywhere dark and fluid.) After reading this re- 
the witness continued:—In the second case | made my examination 
hirty hours after death; it was a woman somewhere near twenty years 
of age. [The witness also read the report of the examination in this case. 
The appearances of the body were similar to those presented in the pre- 
vious one.) In the two other, cases I have seen patients suffering from 
over doses of strychnia, Neither was fatal. In one case I had preseribed 
the twelfth of a grain, and the patient took one-sixth. It had been given in 
solution. Ina few minutes the symptoms appeared. They were twitchings, rigidity, 
and cramp, more violent in the legs than in any other part of the body. The 
spasms were not very violent. ‘They continue’ six hours before they entirely 
disap . During that time they were inte: mittent at various intervals. As 
the attack passed off, the length of the interva's increased. The other case was 
very similar. I have experimented upon upward, of sixty animals with strychnia— 
dogs, eats, rats, mice, guinea pigs, frogs, aud teads. ‘The symptoms of the attack in 
all animals present great resemblances. The period elapsing between the injection 
of the poison and the commencement of the symptoms, has been froin two 
minutes to thirty—more generally five or six. I administered the poison gene- 
rally in its solid state. To frogs and toads it was administered by putting them 
into a solution of strychnia. ‘The first symptom has been a desire to be quite 
still; then hurried breathing; then slavering at the mouth (when the poison 
had been given through that organ); then twitching of the ears, trembling of 
the muscles, inability to walk, convulsion of all the muscles of the body, the jaws 
being generally firmly closed ; the convulsions attended by a total want of power 
in the muscles, which on the least touch were thrown into violent spasms with 
a galvanic-like shock. Spasms also come on usually if the animal voluntarily 
oben to move. These spasms reenr at various periods, but do not always in- 
crease in violence. The animals die after periods varyizg from three hours to 


' never knew a Severe paroxysin followed by a long 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


congested, nor was the brain. 
interval of repose. I have ex- 
in in the bodies of animals, from 
day, in which latter case the 


Examination continued—The lungs were no’ 


perimented upon the discovery of strychn 
a few hours after death up to the forty-third 
body was quite putrid, and have never failed to discover the poison. If a 
person had died by strychnin in the first paroxysm, and his stomach were 
taken out and put into a jar on the sixth day after death, [ should expect to find 
the poison. In this case the stomach was not, in my Opinion, In an unfavourable 
condition for examination. If the deceased had died from strychnia poison it 
ought to have been found in the liver, spleen, and kidneys. I have also seen it 
found in the blood. The analyses could not be defeated ‘by the existence in the 
stomach of any other substance which would produce the same colours. If death 
is caused by a dose 
it would be found. 
by absorption argue, that as food 


Those who say that some change takes place in strychnia 
undergoes a change when taken into the body. 
80 does the poison. But the change in food takes place during digestion ; con- 
sequently its traces are not found in the blood. Substances like strychnia are 
absorbed without digestion, and may be obtained unchanged from the blood 
Within ordinary limits, stry chnia is indestructible. 1 have found it at the end 
forty days. ’ Y : 
Cross-examined—Part (perhaps half) of the experiments on the sixty animals 
were made by me and Mr. Morley jointly, There was nothing to distinguish the 
experiments which [ made alone from those which I made jointly with him. I 
state the apparent results of the whole. My experiments in these matters were 
spread over a period of thirty years. Many of them have been made since the 
Leeds case; others in reference to this case. I was first concerned in this case 


| about the time of the death of the person at Leeds. | was apie to by the attor- 


hay 
evidence as to the symptoms exhibited by Cook; they do not resemble 
those which I have seen follow the administration of strychnia. Cook 


had more power of voluntary motion. He sat up in bed, and moved his hands 
about freely, swallowed, talked, and asked to be rubbed and moved, none of which, 


ph ecm y strychnia, could he have done. The sudden accession of the con- 
u is another reason for believing that they were not produced by strych- 
nia. Again, { never knew an animal poisoned by stryehnia to vomit or scream 
voluntarily. In the cases related in which attempts were made to produce vo- 
miting they did not succeed. The symptoms exhibited after death by animals 
acy by a materially fvom those presented by the body of Cook. 
his case the heart is stated to have been empty and uncontracted. 
Lord Campbell said the evidence was that the héart was contracted. 


The details of the Leeds ease were forwar¢ : 
L ealled his attention te them. The general dose in these experiments was from 
half a grain to two grains. I have seen both a dog and a cat die from half a 
grain, but not alwa: Some animals are more susceptible than others. The 
symptoms in the experiments I have mentioned did not appear after eo long a 
period as an hour. Hurried breathing is one of the first symptoms ; afterwards 
there are twitchings and trembling of the museles ; then convulsions. The symp- 
toms in animals of the same species don’t occur after the same intervals of time, 
but generally oceur in the order [have described. Anant generally dies after 
four or five convulsions, but in one or two instances they have died after one. I 
don’t think there is any peculiar rigidity produced by stryeunia. [have found eon- 
siderably less rigidity in 2 human subject after death from strychnia, In the 
Leeds case, the hands and feet were not more evrved than is usual in cases of 
death from ordinary causes The limbs were rigid, but not more than usual. 
I did sign a report stating that “the hands were cary ed and the fect decidedly 
arched by muscular contraction,” but did not mean that there was more then 
the ordin: ividity of death. I heard Mr. Morley’s statement that “after 
death there an interval of flaccidity, after which rigidity commenced more 
than if it had been oceasioned by the usual mgor mortis ;” I do not agree with 
it. The fact of the heart in Cook’s case having been fi und empty, tends to lead 
me to the conclusion that death was not caused by strychnia. heard, in re- 
spect of other cases described here, that the heart was found distended and 
empty; but those facts would exercise no infiuence on my judgment, unless | 
knew how the post mortem examination had been made, If it was commenced 
at the head, the large drains would be openc d, and the blood, being fluid, would 
from natural causes flow avray. In Cook’s ease, 1am aware that the examination 
was commenced atthe abdomen,and [cannot account for the empty and contracted 
state of the heart, [I think Mr. Bamford made a mistake when he said the brain was 
perfectly healthy Tam of opinion from the evidence that the brain of the deceased 
was not healthy, and that in the condition it was in he was extremely susceptible to 
an attack of convulsions. In the state of excitement in which the deccased was the 
administration of morphia would have been injurious. { do not think the deceased 
was in convulsions on the Sunday night. (‘The witness afterwards sud he thought 
he was, but in a slight degree.) "Ifa man had taken morphia, and was suddenly 
awoke by a noise, the effect would be very distressing. 1 do not believe there 


ney for the defence. 


was any noise, but that it was a delusion, and that he was delirious at the time. | 


Convulsions of all kinds are attended by a stretching out of the limbs. I do not 
know of a single case of this kind terminating in death, or any case where death 
ensued when the patient was sensible to the last moment. (The Attorney-Gene- 
ral here read the evidence of Mr. Jones as to the symptoins exhibited by the 
deceased on the Tuesday night, and he asked the witness, to point oat any one 
distinction between these symptoms and the symptoms of tetanus, either trauma- 
tie or idiopathie.} 

The witness said he could not do so; He added—I never saw a case 
of tetanus where the stiffness continued up to the moment of death and 
afterwards. I know of no ease where, in the instance of convulsions, the 
vatient has been sensible to the moment of his death. The differences 
hetween tetanus arising from strychnia and ordinary tetanus are these :— 
The hands are less violently contracted ; the effect of the spasm is less 
in ordinary tetanus. The convulsion, too, never entirely passes away. Tetanus 
is a dizease of days; strychnia of hours and minutes. Cpnvulsive twitchings 
are in strychnia the first symptoms, the last in tetanus. In tetanus the hands, 
fect, and legs are usually the last affected, while in strychnia they are the first. 
Ido not think that Cook’s case was a case of tetanus in any sense of the word. 
In the Lecds ease, the lady asked to be rubbed before the convulsions came on, 
but afterwards begged that she might not be touched. 1 don’t deny that lockjaw 
is the last symptom in strychnia tetanus. In the Leeds case, it came on ve 
early, more than two hours before death. In that ease we believed that the 
dose was four times repeated. Poison might probably he extracted by chemical 
process from the tissues, but I never tried it, except in the case of an animal. 

Vrofessor Herapath is a little man—a very little man, indeed. Te 
wore a dress-coat of provineial make, and a stock, :t real, old black satin 
stock. He has a sharp eye, a tall forehend, intelligent and wrinkled. 
His face is seamed, and his hair of a dull iron gray, twisted, and thrust 
and brushed up on to the head. 

Mr. William Herapath said—1 have studied chemistry for more than forty 
years, toxicology for thirty. [have experimented on the poison of strychnia. Thave 
scen no case of a human subject during life, but 1 have examined a human body 
after death. J have found strychnia about three days after death, 1 have 
experimented upon animals, and analysed the bodies in two eases in which T de- 
stroyed the animals myself. Both of them were eats. I gave the first one grain 
of siryehnia in a solid form. The animal took the poison at night, and T found 
it dead in the morning, dreadfully contorted and rigid, the limbs extended, the 
head turned round to the side, the eyes protruding and staring. I found strych- 
nia in this animal. 1 ‘administered the same quantity of stryclnia ina solid 
form to another cat. It remained very quiet for fifteen or sixteen minutes, but 
seemed a little restless in its eyes and in breathing. In thirty-five minutes it 
had a terrible spasm, the extremities and the head being drawn together, and the 
feet extended. The first spasm lasted a minute or two—it had a second spasm 
a few minutes afterwards. It soon reeovered and remained still, with the exe 
ception of a trembling all over. It continued in that state for three hours. 
During nearly two hours and a half it was in a very pee state; it appeared 
to be electrified all through ; blewing upon it, or touching the basket in which it 
was placed, produced a kind of electric jump like a galvanic shock. 1 left it in 
three hours, thmking it would recover, but in the morning I found it dead, in 
the same contorted condition as the former animal. I examined the body thirty- 
six hours after death, and found strychnia in the stomach and upper intestine, 
in the liver, and in the blood of the heart. In all cases in which strychnia has 
been given, 1 have been able to find it. In one case the animal had been buried 
two months. Ihave found it in all eases, whatever was the state of decompo- 
sition of the matter. Where strychnia has been taken in 1 sufficient dose to 
Poon, it can and ought to be discovered, unless decomposition has reduced the 

ody to a dry powder. I am of opinion that if it had existed in the body of 
Conk it ought to have been discovered. 

Cross-examined—I don’t profess to be a physiologist. 1 have principally ex- 
erimented on the stomach until lately. I have said that Dr. Taylor ought to 
ave found strychnia. I may have said that I had no doubt strychnia had been 

taken, but that Dr. Taylor had not gone the right way to find it. I had a stron 
opinion from reading Various newspaper reports—among others the “ Illustrate 
Times”—that strychnia had been given. That was my general opinion. 

Re-examined—I am perfectly sure I could detect the 50,000th part of a 
grain if it was unmixed with organic matter. If I put ten grains in a gallon or 
70,000 grains of water, 1 could discover its presence in the tenth part ot a grain 
of that water. It is more difficult to detect when mixed with organic matter, 
T made four experiments with a large dog to which 1 had given the eighth part 
of agrain. I have discovered it by change of colour in the thirty-second part 
of the liver of a dog. ‘ 

Mr. Grove said he believed his Lordship was of opinion that experiments could 
not be shown. 

Lord Camnbe!l—We have intimated that that is our clear opinion. 

Vrofessor Rogers deposed to his having made experiinents on a dog poisoned 
with stryclinia, aud eliminated the peison from the stomach and blocd of the 
enimal after they had become putrid. 

Dr. Nenry Letheby is n fair-haired, young-looking gentlorinn, with pro- 
minent tecth and eve. He was a good witness for the prisoner, being peen- 
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liarly bold and decided in his answers, evidently well versed in the ctiquette 
of a law court, and sometimes even helping the counsel ia a quiet manner 
when he saw them hopelessly drifting round a question, the bearings of 
which he was quick enough to grasp. He proved a tough customer in 
eross-examination, Tis battle with the Attorney-General over, the case of 
Ann Merritt was a hard one ; but he won it. His answers were short and 
decisive ; for instance—*T was the eause of the woman Merritt heing 
rented. I bor = mistaken,” 

. Henry heby said—I have been engaged for a considerable time in the 
study of poisons and their action on the ye gery economy. 1 iv ent 
the evidence as to the symptoms described as attending the death of Cook. I 
have witnessed many cases of animals poisoned by strychnia; and the symp- 


1 | toms in this case do not 


SS 
aceord with those I have witnessed i ah 
those animals. ‘They differ in this respect :—In the first place I ctl cate of 
the long interval between the administration of the poison and the Fo a 
ment of the symptoms which is said to have —_ in this case, The mene. 
interval I have known has been three-quarters of an hour, and then the longest 
was administered under most disadvantageous circumstances. [ have sn.” 
symptoms begin in five minutes. The average time in which they esta | the 
quarter of an hour. In all cases 1 have seen, the system has been in that isa 
able state that the very lightest excitement, such as an effort to move, a ¢ ming 
a noise, a breath of air, would send the patient off in convulsions. It js seg 


| all probable that a person, after taking strychnia, could pall a bell violently. 4, 


of strychnia not more than sufficient to destroy the animal, | 


ed to him by me, and | 


morement would excite the nervous system, and bring on spasms. It; 
likely that a person in that state could bear to have bis neck rubbed Wh 6 
case of strychnia does not end fatally, the first paroxysm is succeeded by: th = 
gradually shaded off, the parexysms becoming less violent every time, and ae 
siding in twelve or sixteen hours. I have no hesitation in saying that "st ry he 4 
is of all poisons, cither mineral or vegetable, the most easy of detection Thee 
detected it in the stomach of animals in numerous instances, also in the his 
and in the tissues. The longest period after death in which I have detaceaae 
is about a month. The animal was then in a state of decomposition. V¢ ot 
nate portions of strychnia I can detect. L never failed to detect strychnia aie 
it had been administered. I have made post mortem examinations on 7 oe 
animals killed by it. I have always found the right side of the heart ful! at 
lungs are congested, and filled with blood. I de not agree with Dr. Taylor th 4 
the colouring tests are fallacious. 1 do not agree that strychnin is changed Breas 
it is absorbed into the blood, but I agree with its absorption. 1 have studied the 
poison of antimony. If a quantity had been introduced into brandy and wat . 
and swallowed at a gulp, the effect would not be to burn the throat. have tan ea 
my attention to the subject of yoison for seventeen or cighteen years. a“ 
Cross-examined—I gave evidenee in the last case of this sort in Iss]. | » 
evidence of the presence of arsenic. The woman was convicted. | stated thet 
it had been administered within four hours of death. She was respited in ¢ z 
sequence of a letter I wrote to the Home Office. Other scientitic gentlemen ni 
terfered, and challenged the soundness of my conclusions before | wrote ri 
letter. Ihave not since been employed by the Crown. I detected the poisoy 
I said in my letter that I could not speak as to possibilities, but siesehe cts 
| predlasy 1 have experimented on animals for a great number of years | 
iave known frequent instances in which an animal has died in the first paroxysr 
I heard the evidence ia the case where the patient got out of bed when the 
servant answered the bell. It is not consistent with the cases | have seen That 
fact does not shake my opinion. I have no doubt that this patient did die frets 
strychnia. Cook’s sitting up in bed, and asking Jones to ring the bell is jineo: 
sistent with what I have observed in strychnia cases. Cook's death is irrecon. 
cileable with every known disease I have seen or heard of, z 
Re-examined—I do not conceive it to be impossible that some peculiarity of 
the spinal cord, unreeognisable at the examination after death, may have produces 
symptoms like those whieh have been described. 1, of course, include stryei nla 
in my answer, but itis as irreconcileable with strychnia as with everything else 
Mr. R. E. Gay wasa fine example of the working man’s medical adviser 


jus 


| Ife is of a short and rather stout figure, with not much hair on his head 
| He wore an ordinary black suit, and a white neckcloth that did not quite 


fithim. He gave his evidence as to one case of idiopathic tetanus soundly 
and well. Ie appeared not to be a man of varied acquirements, but pos 
sessed of the experience of a large and laborious practice. 

Mr. R. E. ony described 2 case of tetanus, in which the patient suffered mus. 
ewar pains in the neck and throat, and strong convulsions throughout the entire 
muscular system. The jaw was completely locked on the fourth day. Attempt- 
ing to swallow the smallest portions brought on violent convulsions. The head 
was thrown back, the abdomen thrust forward, and the legs frequently drawn up 
and contracted. "The attempt to feed him with a spoon, the opening of a window 
or placing the fingers on the pulse, brought on violent convulsions. While the 
patient was suffering in this manner, he continually complained of great hunger 
He was kept alive to the fourteenth day entirely by injections of a milky and 
farmaceous character. He screamed repeatedly, and the noises that he mnde 
were more like those ef awild man than anything else. On the twelfth day he 
became insensible, and continued in that state until he died, which was in the 
fourteenth day from the commencement of the attack of lockjaw. The man 
was an oninibus driver, and when | first attended him he had been suffering from 
sore throat for several days. There was ne hurt or injury of any kind about his 
person that would account for the symptoms. His body was not opened after 
death, because it was considered unnecessary. I consider his disease was in. 
flammatory sore throat, from cold and exposure to the weather, and that the 
disease assumed a tetanic form on aceount of the patient being a very ner. 
vous, excited, and anxious person. He was a hard-workmg man, and ‘had a 
large family dependent upon him, and this, no doubt, acting upon his peculiar 
temperament, tended to produce the tetanic symptoms. 

Cross-examined—The case I have mentioned aoa undoubtedly one of idiopathic 
tetanus. It is the only one of the kind I ever had to deal with. It arose from 
exposure to cold acting upon a nervous and irritable temperament. Thave a good 
many patients who are nervous and irritable, but I never met with such another 
case. ‘The disease was altogether progressive from the first onset, and although 
for a short time there was a remission of the symptoms, the locking of the jaw 
was one of the very first symptoms that made their appearance. 


NINTH DAY—FRIDAY. 

On the bench, this morning, we found the Duke of Wellington, Farl of 
Albemarle, General Peel, Sir J. Pakington, and a long string of other 
notabilities. 

The evidence was again strictly medical, the counsel for the dedemee 
(who looked very doutbful, Bete) endeavoured hard to show that 
the convulsions attending Cook’s death were epileptic as much as tetanic 
and that, in so far as they were tetanic, they resulted from orgauic disease 


Mr. J. 3. Ross said—I am house-surgeon to the London Hospital. 1 recollest 
aman suffering from tetanus being brought into the hospital on the 22nd o 
March last. He had one paroxysm in the receiving room ; his pulse was rapid 
and feeble, his jaws were closed and fixed, there was an expression of anwety 
about the countenanee, the features were sunken, he was unable to swallow, ani 
the muscles of the abdomen and the back were somewhat tense. After he had 
been in the ward about ten minutes he had another paroxysm, and his body 
became arched. Ie was afterwards quicter for a few minutes, and then had 
another attack and died. ‘The whole lusted about half an hour. The body was 
examined, and no poison‘was found. 1 think tetanus was the cause of death. 
There were three wounds on the body, on the arms. The man had had 
those wounds for twelve or sixteen years. IT am unable to say what was 
the —— of those ulcers, but I have seen other wounds like them. I have 
scen old chronic syphilitic wounds like them in other places. Those wounds were 
the only things which would account for tetanus. 

Crosé-examined—The man’s jaws were fixed so as to render him incapable of 
swallowing anything, and he was able to speak. I think his attack arose from 
tetanus. My opinion is founded upon the fact that he had wounds, that he died 
of spasms, that he had lockjaw, that the muscles of the abdomen and back were 
rigid, and that he conyplained of pain in the stomach. I did not hear the account 
of the symptoms of Cook’s death. 

Re-examincd—Strychnine was suspected in that ease. The nerves of the 
tongue are very delicate, as are also those of the throat and fauces. An injury 
to any delicate nerve would decidedly be a cause of tetanus. 

Mr. Ryners Mantell deposed that he saw this case, and exactly coincided with 
Mr. Ross’s opinions. 


_ Dr. Wrightson was next called ; and, as a pupil of the great Liebig, wa 
listened to with respectful interest. His appearance was not calculated to 
increase this interest ; anywhere else he would have been mistaken for 
hard-headed, hard-handed Lancashire artisan ; but his manners decidedly 
did increase it. ILis replies wero all given, after candid deliberation, with 
great weight; and he seemed to us quite to deserve the compliment ac- 
corded by Lord Campbell. 

Dr. Wrightson said—I was a pupil of Licbig at Giessen. Ihave studied the nature 


and acquired a knowledge of poisons, 1 have found no extraordinary dillioulties 
in the detection of strychnia. It is certainly to be detected by the usual tests. 


| T have tested and discovered it both pure and mixed with impure matter after de~ 


| composition has set in. 


Lior , Strychnia ean be discovered in the tissues. 1 have dis- 
covered it in the viscera of a eat, in the blood of one dog, and in the urine of an- 
other dog, both of them having been poisoned by strychnia. I am of opinion 
that strychnia «oes not undergo decomposition in the act of poisoning or in cn- 
tering into the circulation. Lf rt underwent sucha change, if it were decom , 
1 should say it would not be possible to discover it in the tissues ; it might pos- 
sibly be changed into a substance, in which, however, it would still be detect- 
able. it can be discovered in extremely minute quantities indeed, Assuming 
that a man was poisoned by strychnia, ard if his stomach were sent to me for 
analysation within five or six days after death, i have no doubt that [ should find 
it generally. If aman had been poisoned by strychnia, 1 should certainly ex 
pect to detect it. 

Cross-examined—If the whole dose were absorbed into the system, I should 
ope to find it in the blood. Lt passes from the blood into the solids of the body, ot 
1 should rather say it is left im the solids of the body. Inits progress towards de- 
struction of life, it passes from the blood, or is left by the blood in the solid 
tissues of the body, Lf it be present in the stomach, I find it in the stomach ; if 
in the blood, I find it in the blood ; if it be left by the blood in the tissues, T fine 
it in the tissues. Supposing the minimum dose which will destroy life had been 
absorbed into the circulation, then deposited in the tissues, and then a part of it 
eliminated by the action of the Te T should search for it in the blood, in 
Had tissues, and in the ejections ; aud { would undertake to discover it in each of 

em. 

Re-examined—Supposing a man to have been killed by strychnia administered 
to him an hour and a half before he died, the poison would certainly be detect 


hi 
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h in the first instance. If it had heen administered in the shape of 
in oe completly absorbed, ant got out of the stomach, it would be found in 


roa er and kidneys, if at all. From the fact that death took place after one 
mereyons, an hour and a half after ingestion of the poison, I can form no opinion 


to whether the dose was considerable or inconsiderable. I cannot form an 
bed att as to how strychnia acts when taken into the stomach. It goes, | sup- 
a from the Stomach to the blood, and from the blood somewhere else, and, 
pore at that somewhere else, it kills. : ; 
at 2 Campbell—I cannot allow this witness to leave the box without express- 
ing my high approbation of the manner in which he has given his evidence. 


Professor Partridge next appeared in the witness-box. _ Remembering 
his undoubted skill, we were rather surprised to behold in him a small 
iresolute-looking man, with weak sandy hair, an anxious mouth, and 
timid gray eyes: the eyelashes nearly white, Nor did the manner in which 
he gave ‘his evidence at all belie his sppeerene. His assertions and 
opinions were all more or less imponderable. 


Professor Partridge said—I am a surgeon in extensive practice and Professor 
of anatomy in King’s College. I have heard the evidence as to Cook’s symptoms 
and post mortem examination. The granules that were found on his spine would be 
likely to conse inflammation, and no doubt that inflammation would have been 
diseovered if the spinal cord or its membranes had been examined shortly after 
death. 1 would not be likely to be discovered if the spinal cord was not exa- 
mined entil nine weeks after death. I have not seen cases in which this inflam- 
mation hes produced tetanic form of convulsions, but such cases are on record. It 
sometimes does, and sometimes does not, produce convulsions and death. 1 can 
form po opinion as to the cause of death in Cook’s ease. No conclusion or in- 
faence can be drawn from the degree or kind of the contractions of the body 
vier death. Hypothetically I should infer that he died of the form of tetanus 
which convulses the muscles. Great varieties of rigidity arise after death from 
patural causes. The half-bent hands and fingers are not uncommon after natu- 
ri death. The arching of the feet in this case seemed to me rather greater than 
Wien crniohand-—ivenelin are sometimes, but not often, found about the spine 
of a healthy subject, but may exist consistently with health. No satisfactory 
cases of the inflammation I have described have come under 5 notice withont 

ucing convulsions. It is a very rare disease; and I do not know whether it 
js attended with loss of sensibility before death. I never heard of a case in 
which the patient died after a single convulsion. Between the intervals of the 
convulsions, I don’t believe a man could have twenty-four hours’ repose. Pain 
and spasms would accompany the convulsions. I cannot form a judgment as to 
whether the general health would be affected in the intervals between them. I 
have seen the hands completely clinched in tetanus, and in no other disease. 1 
have never known the feet so distorted as to assume the form of a club foot. Lam 
only acquainted with tetanus from strychnine by reading. Some of the symp- 
toms in Cook’s case are consistent, some inconsistent, with strychnine tetanus. 
The first inconsistent symptom is the intervals that occurred between the taking 
of the supposed poison and the attacks. Bending of the body, difficulty of res- 
piration, convulsions in the throat, legs and arms, are perfectly consistent with 
what I know of death from strychnine. Bearingin mind the distinction between 
traumatic and idiopathic tetanus, I never knew of such a death as that of Cook, 
according to the symptoms I have heard described. : ie 

Re-examined—Besides the symptom which I have mentioned as being incon- 
sistent with the theory of death by strychnine there are others—sickness, beat- 
ing the bed clothes, want of sensitiveness to external impressions, and sudden 
cessation of the convulsions and apparent complete recovery. 1 don’t remem- 
ber that death has ever taken place in fifteen hours ; it may take place in forty- 
eight hours during convulsions. Granules about the spine are more unusual in 


young people than in old. I don’t know of any case in which the spine can pre- 
serve its integrity, so as to be properly examined, for a period of nine weeks. 
Cross-examined—Supposing the stomach were acted on by other causes, I do 


pot think sickness would be inconsistent with tetanus. 


The next witness was Mr. John Gay, late surgeon to the Royal Free 
Hospital. A polite man, bowing often, and smiling most urbanely at every 
reply. What iL had to say, however, was said with clearness and decision. 


Mr. John Gay described the case of a boy admitted into the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, and suffering from tetanus caused by the smashing of one of his toes. He 
was brought on the 28th of July and died on the 2nd of August, 1848. During 
the firet three days he had paroxysms of unusual severity. He could not open 
his mouth, and complained of stiff neck. During the night he started 5 ¢ and was 
convulsed. On the following night he was again convulsed. At times the abdo- 
minal muscles, as well as those of the legs and back, were rigid. From all these 
symptoms he was afterwards thoroughly relieved. Thirty hours after the cessa- 
tion of the symptoms, the boy was suddenly convulsed again, and died in a few 
minutes. 

Cross-examined—The accident was, that a e stone had fallen upon the 
middle toe of the left foot, and ——— smashed it. The wound had become 
very unhealthy, The mouth was almost closed up when I first saw him. The 
jaw remained closed until the Ist of August, but I could manage to get a small 

wantity of tartar emetic into the mouth. The convulsions were intermittent 
pag the day, but the muscles of the body, chest, abdomen, back and neck, 
were all rigid, and continued so for the two days on which I administered tartar 
emetic. Rigidity of the muscles of the chest and stomach would no doubt go 
far to prevent vomiting. The symptoms began to abate on the morning of the 
fourth day, and gradually subsided until the rigidity entirely wore off. 1 then 
thought he was going to get well. The wound might have been rubbed against 
the bed when he was raised, but I don’t think it probable. Some liar irri- 
tation of the nerves would give rise to the affection of the spinal cord. No doubt 
the death took place in consequence of —— produced by the injury to 
the toe. The witness said it would be very difficult merely from seeing symp- 
toms of tetanus to ascribe it to any particular cause. 


Dr. Macdonald, a young man, fair and whiskerless, was next called. He 
had evidently been much relied on for the defence; and we suspected 
that he knew it. Broadly Scotch in dialect and in coolness, he was 
searcely Scotch in caution— pledging himself, as it were, to every 
word of his evidence, so as to suggest either extraordinary chemical 
and medical knowledge, or the confidence of an inconsiderate man. There 
isa word which exactly describes the manner in which he “exhibited” 
his evidence—“ glib.” Nevertheless, he undoubtedly seemed an acute 
man. His answers were very much in favour of Palmer, who paid great 
attention to them. When the witness so directly contradicted Dr, Taylor’s 
theories, and rebutted his opinion as to the fallacy of colour tests, Palmer's 
eye rested, with a satisfied expression (to say the least of it), on Dr. 

ylor ; and once or twice during the evidence we detected a real sunny 
smile pass over his features. la the cross-examination, Dr. M‘Donald’s 
excessive confidence came out very clearly. He gave the court to un- 
derstand that he was “ pretty well up in most branches of medicine,” and 
was rewarded with a burst of laughter. 


Dr. W. Macdonald said—I am a Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh, and have been in practice as a surgeon for fourteen years in 
that city. I have had considerable experience, practical and theoretical, 
of idiopathic and traumatic tetanus. Tetanus will proceed from very slight 
causes. An alteration of the secretions of the body, exposure to cold or damp, 
or mental excitement, would cause it. Sensual excitement would produce it. 
The presence of gritty granules in the spine or brain might produce tetanic con- 
vulsions. I believe that faaddition to the slight causes which I have named, 
tetanic convulsions result from causes as yet undiscoverable by human ‘science. 
In many post mortem exammations of the bodies of persons who had died from 
tetanus, no trace of any disease could be discovered beyond congestion or vascu- 
larity of some of the vessels or nee Ne nerves. Strychnia, however, is very 
easily discoverable by a scientific man. I remember the case of a woman, Cathe- 
rine Watson, who is now nt, and who was attacked with idiopathic tetanus 
on the 20th of October, 1855. [The witness read a report of the circumstances 
attending this case, the subject of which was a young woman, 22 years of age, 
who, after going about her ordinary occupation during the day, was attacaed 
with tetanus at ten o’clock at night. By the administration of chloroform the 
violence of the spasms was gradually diminished, and she recovered. After her 
recovery she slept for thirty-six hours.] In that case there was lockjaw, which 
set in about the middle of the attack. It is generally a late symptom, in 
this disease. I once had a patient of the name of Coupland, who died o tetanus. 
It must have been idiopathic, as there was no ex' cause. The patient 
died in somewhat less than half an hour before I could reach the house. I have 
made a number of experiments upon animals with reference to strychnia poison, 
and have found the post mortem appearances very generally to concur. The 
yessels of the membranes of the brain have generally been highly congested. 
The lungs have been either collapsed or congested. “The heart has invariably 
been filled with blood on the right sight, and very often on the left side also. The 
liver has been congested, the kidneys and spleen generally healthy. The vessels 
of the membranes of the spinal cord have been congested, and sometimes red points 
appeared on cutting it through. [ have in many cases experimented for the disco- 
Yery of strychnia. You may discover in the stomach the smallest dose that will kill. 
You can discover the fifty-thousandth part of a grain. I have actually experi- 
mented so as to discover that quantity. ‘The decomposition of strychnia is a 
theory I first heard of in this court, and I have disproved it by numerous expe- 
niments. I have taken the blood of an animal poisoned by two grains of strychnia 
—about the least quantity which would destroy lfe—and have injected it into 
the abdominal cavities of smaller animals, and have destroyed them, with all 
the symptoms and post mortem appearances of poisoning by str: ychnia. 
Stryclinia being administered in pills would not affect its detection. I believe | 
that colour tests are a reliable mode of ascertaining the presence of strychnia. 
Animals to which strychnia had been given have always been very susceptible to 
touch, ‘The stamp of a foot or a sharp word would throw them into convulsions. | 


| 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Even before the paroxysms commenced, touching them would be likely to throw 
theminto tonic convulsions, Not as’ soon as the poison is swallowed ; it 
wouldbe after a certain time. The fir st symptoms of poisoning must have 
been developed. 1 think it extremely improbable, that a man who had 
taken a dose of strychnia sufficient to destroy life, could, after the symptoms 
had made their appearance, pull a bell violently. I have attended to the evi- 
dence as to Cook’s symptoms. I attach little importance to them as a means of 
diagnosis, because you may have the same symptoms dev eloped by many different 
causes. A dose of strychnia, sufficient to destroy life, would hardly require an 
hour and a half for its absorption. I think that death was in this case caused 
by epileptic convulsions, with tetanic complications. I form that opinion from 
the post mortem Appearances being so different from those that | have described 
a8 attending poisoning with strychnia, and from the supposition that a dose of 
strychnia sufficient to destroy life in one paroxysm could not, so far as Lam aware, 
have required even an hour for its absorption before the commencement of the 
attack. If the attack were of an epileptic character, the interval between the at- 
tacks of Monday and Tuesday would be natural, as epileptic seizures very often 
recur at about the same hours of successive days. If the attack were of an 
epileptic character, the interval between the attacks of Monday and Tuesday 
would be natural, as epileptic seizures very often recur at about the same hours 
of successive days. Assuming that a man was in so excited a state of mini 
that he was silent for two or three minutes after his horse had won a race; that 
he exposed himself to cold and damp, excited his brain by drink, and was at- 
tacked by violent vomiting, and that deposits of gritty granules existed in the 
neighbourhood of the spinal cord,—these would be ‘sufficient causes to pro- 
duce such a death as that of Cook. Any one of them would assis! in the Rol io 
tion of such a death, and as a congeries would they be still more likely to produce it. 

Cross-examined—Mr. Smith applied to me to ‘be a witness. I have been here 
since the commencement of the trial, and have been at all the consultations. | 
communicated to him the case of Catherine Watson, as resembling the case of 
Cook. I furnished my notes to be copied the night before last. I began 
the experiments for this case in January. I had made experiments before, eight 
or ten years ago. 1 then found out that strychnia could be discovered by che- 
mical and physiological tests, I Spoimemen with dogs, cats, robbits, and fowls. 
The spasm of the respiratory muscles prevents the expansion ofthe lungs. So far as 
Tean judge, Cook's was a case of epileptic convulsions with tetanic complications. 
Nobody can say from what epilepsy proceeds. I have not arrived at any opinion 
on the subject. I have seen one death from epilepsy. The patient was not con- 
scious when he died. 1 can’t mention a case in which a patient dying from epi- 
lepsy has preserved his consciousness to the time of death. Iam pretty well up in 
most branches of medicine, but know of no case in which a patient dying from epi- 
lepsy has been conscious to the time of death. Any mental excitement might have 
caused;Cook’s attack. The white spots found in the stomach of the deceased 
might, by producing an inflammatory condition of the stomach, have brought on 
the convulsions which caused death. There must have been inflammation, though 
the gentlemen who made the examination say there was not. I do not believe 
them, It is within the range of possibility. “I have seen opium bring on epilep- 
tic convulsions. If congestion of the leaks was comivg on when morphia 
was given to Cook, it might have increased it. The gentlemen who examined the 
body say that there was no congestion after death; but Mr. Bamford says there 
was; and I stick to Mr. Bamford because he is a man of experience. Mr. 
Bamford said that Cook died of apolexy, which was not the case; but that was 
matter of opinion, while the congestion of the brain Mr. Bamford saw. Epilepsy 
is sudden in its attacks. The patient falls down at once with a shriek. That 
disease occurs very often at night, and in bed. It sometimes happens that during 
convulsions actual epilepsy comes on. If a patient has suffered from epileptic 
convulsions during the night, he may be as well next day as if nothing had hap- 
pened. In such cases it often happens that the fits recur within short periods. I 
cannot remember any fatal case of poisoning by strychnia in which so long a 
period as an hour and a half intervened between the taking of she poison and 
the appearance of the first symptoms. Morphia given a day or two previously 
voule not retard the action of the poison. 

Dr. Bainbridge, a doctor of medicine, and medical officer to the St. Martin’s 
Workhouse, said—Convulsive disorders present a great variety of symptoms, Re- 
currence at the same hours, days, or months, is common. They vary as to fre- 
pared of the occurrence, and as to the muscles affected. Periodicity is common. 

had a case in which a patient had an attack on one Christmas night, and on the 
following Christmas night, at the same hour, he had a similar attack. The various 
forms of convulsions sorun intoeach otherthat itis almost impossible to state where 
oneterminatesand the other begins. In bothmalesand females hysteria is frequently 
attended by tetanic convulsions. Epileptic attacks are frequently accompanied by 
tetanic complications. 

Cross-examined—Hysteric convulsions v rarely end in death. I have 
known one case in which they have done so. In many cases consciousness is de- 
stroyed, but not in all. I never knew a case in which during the paroxysm the 
patient spoke. In cases of traumatic tetanus the patient retains his conscious- 
ness; but I never knew a case of death from epilepsy where consciousness was 
not destroyed. 

Re-examined—Persons almost invariably fall asleep after an epileptic attack. 

Cross-cxamined—And also after taking opium. 


Mr. Steddy looked the very picture of an undertaker. He wore a black 
suit, white neckcloth, and silver guard chain. His complexion was sallow, 
his countenance grave, his hair cut short, his gray (half mourning) whiskers 
were trimmed close. He looked oracularly up to the ceiling while giving 
his answers, and bowed his head on concluding his reply. 


Edward Austin Steddy—I am a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
am in practice at Chatham. In June, 1854, I attended a person named Sarah 
Anne Taylor for trismus and pleuro-tothonos. When I first saw the patient, she 
was bent to one side. The convulsions came on in paroxysms. The pleuro- 
tothonos and trismus lasted abouta fortnight. The patient then so far recovered 
as to be able to walk about. About a twelvemonth afterwards, on the 3rd of 
March, 1855, she was again seized. That seizure lasted about a week. She is 
still alive. The friends of the patient said that the disease was brought on by 
depression, arising from a quarrel with her husband. 

seee-examined—I do not know how long before the attack this quarrel oc- 
curred, During it the woman received a blow upon her side from her husband. 
During the whole fortnight the lockjaw, or trismus, continued. In March, 1855, 
she was under my care about a week, during the whole of which the trismus 
continued. 


Dr. Robinson, of Newcastle, is a pale, studious looking individual, with 
broad forehead, and intelligent cast of countenance. He hesitated a good 
deal while under cross-examination, and smiled as he gave his answers. 


Dr. George Robinson, a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, said—I 
have heard the whole of the medical evidence in this case. From the symptoms 
described, [should say that Cook died, not of tetanus, but of convulsions similar to 
those witnessed in that disease. In post mortem examination after death from 
convulsive diseases, I have sometimes seen no mobid appearances whatever, and 
in other cases the symptoms were referable to a variety of diseases. Gritty 
granules in the region of the spinal cord would be very likely to produce con- 
vulsions which would be likely to be very similar to those described in the pre- 
sent case. 

Cross-examined—I have never seen the symptoms of epilepsy proceed to any- 
thing like the extent of the symptoms in Cook’s case. never saw a body in a 
case of epilepsy so stiff as to rest upon the head and the heels. I never knew 
such symptoms to arise in any case except tetanus. In almost every case of epi- 
lepsy the patient is unconscious at the time of the attack. Putting aside the as- 
sumption of death by strychnia, I should say that the gritty — produced 
death in Cook’s case. But all the symptoms spoken to by Mr. Jones are certainly 
indicative of death by strychnia. 


Dr. Richardson was the next witness. A dark complexioned young man, 
with lank black hair, and a wildish look about his eyes. He described 
himself as a physician practising in London. 


Dr. Richardson said—I have never seen a case of tetanus properly so called; 
but I have seen many cases of death by convulsions. In many instances, they 
have presented tetanic appearances, without being strictly tetanous. I have 
seen the muscles fixed, especially those of the upper part of the body. 1 have 
observed the arms stiffened out, and the hands ¢ ray and firmly clinched until 
death. I have also observed asense of suffocation in the patient. In some forms of 
convulsions, I have seen contorti>ns both of the legs and feet, and the patient gene- 
rally expresses a wish tosit up. I have known persons die of a spasmodic disease 
called angina pectoris. The symptoms of that disease, I consider, resemble closely 
those of Mr Cook. In some cases, the disease is detectable upon post mortem 
examination ; in others it is not. I attended one case. A girl ten years old was 
under my care in 1850. The child went to bed well and merry, but at half-past 
ten in the evening 1 was called in to see her, and found her dying. She was 
supported upright at her own request; her face was pale and its muscles rigid, 
the arms rigid, the fingers clinched, the respiratory muscles completely fixed ; 
and there was intense agony and restlessness. There was perfect consciousness, 
The child described her agony, and eagerly took some brandy and water. | left 
to obtain some chloroform ; when I returned, her head was drawn back, the eyes 
fixed open, and the body just resembled a statue ; she was dead. On the follow- 
ing day, I made a post mortem examination. The brain was slightly congested; 
the upper part of the spinal cord seemed healthy ; the lungs were collapsed ; the 


| there was any further conversation, and I 


heart was in such a state of firm spasm and solidity, and so emptied of blood, | 


that it might have been rinsed out. ; 

By the Attorney-General—1 do not think the symptoms I have described were 
such as would result from strychnia. There is this difference—that rubbing the 
hands gives case to the patient in angina pectoris. I must say there would be 
great difficulty in oo difference in cases of angina pectoris and strych- 
nia. I am bound to say that if I had known so much of these subjects as I do 
now, in the case I have referred to I should have analysed for strychnia. 

Re-examincd—The recurrence of the second fic in Cook’s case is more the 
symptom of angina pectoris than of strychnia poison. ; 

Dr. Wrightson was re-called, and, in answer to questions by Serjeant Shee, 


‘had sent, intimating, as I thought, that he 


said it was his opinion that when the strychnia poison was absorbed in the 
system, it was diffused throughout the entire system; and afterwards by the 
Attorney-General—If a minimum dose to destroy life were given, and a long in- 
terval elapsed to the death, the less would be the chance of finding it in the 
stomach, but he should expect still to find it in the spleen, and liver, and blood. 

Catherine Watson said—I was attacked with a fit in October last. I had no 
wound of any kind on my body when T was attacked. 1 did not ‘ake any poison 
I felt heavy all day, and was taken ill at night. The firet pain was im my sto- 
mach, and then I had cramp in my arnis, and after that was quite insensible. 

A witness named Saunders was then called, upon his recognisance, but did 
not appear, 

TENTH DAY—SATURDAY. 

To-day, Messrs. 0, l'emberton, J. Foster, G. Myatt, and J. Sargent were 

examined, but their evidence did not excite any special interest. 


Mr. Oliver Pemberton, lecturer on anatomy, said that he was present at the 
st mortem examination of Cook's body, and closely examined the spinal cordy 
t was so much decomposed as to prevent my opinion of its state immediately 
after death. 
This concluded the medical evidence for the defence. 
John Foster, a farmer at Sibbertott, said that he knew Cook for many years. 
He was of a weak constitution. The witness formed that judgment from having 
seen Cook, on several occasions, suffer from bilious attacks. He (the witness) 


last knew him to have a bilious sick headache about a year and a half ago. 
George Myatt said—I was at the Raven Hotel, Shrewsbury, the day on which 
Polestar won. 1 was waiting there when Cook and Palmer came in, the former 


appearing the worse for liquor, 1 was present when Palmer and Cook had some 
brandy and water, and | had some with them. Cook complained of the taste, 
but I did not see anything put into the brandy and water, and I do not think 
anything could have been put in without my seeing it. I slept that night in the 
same bedroom as Palmer, and he did not go out of the room all night. I went 
to call Cook in the morning, when he told me how ill he had been doring the 
ss He asked me what it was that was put into the brandy and water, and I 
told him that I did not know that anything had been put into it. On the even- 
ing of that day, Cook, Palmer, and myself left for Rugeley. On the way, Palmer 
was sick, and both Cook and he said they could not account for the circumstance 
“ their being sick. There had been a great many people ill during the Shrews- 
ury races. 

Cross-examined—I have known Palmer all my life. He deals with me for 
saddlery. Palmer paid the expenses of my living at the hotel at Shrewsbury, 
and the fare back. He has never paid my expenses at any other races. I had 
an interview with Palmer in Stafford Gaol, and was with him about a couple of 
hours. I cannot say whether it was before or after Stafford Assizes. Mr. mith 
said he was going, and I thought I should like to see Palmer. The brandy we 


had at the Raven was in a decanter. I believe the water was on the table, but 
cannot say. 


Re-examined.—There was an officer 
was with Palmer in Stafford Gaol. 
John Sargent said—I am in the habit of attending almost all public races in 
the kingdom. I knew the late Mr. Cook intimately, and also the prisoner 
Palmer. Shortly before Cook’s death I had an opportunity of noticing the state 
of his throat, The back part of it was a complete ulcer, and the tongue was 
swollen. Cook was very poor at the Liverpool meeting—that was the week be- 
fore the Shrewsbury races. He said he had not sufficient to y his expenses 
at Liverpool. I heard Cook, a short time before his death, apply to Palmer to 
supply him with “ black wash.” 
ross-examined—The application for the wash was made to Palmer at the 
— Spring Meeting in 1855. Cook’s appetite was very good, which sur- 
prised me, 


present during the whole of the time I 


Jeremiah Smith was then called, and, at his a pearance, that indescribable 
movement with which a crowd betrays its interest, passed through the 
court. Whispers of “ Jerry Smith”—* Now for it!” and such like ex- 
clamations were heard on ail sides; and then the spectators settled them- 
selves to hear the new celebrity, the notoriety of whose connection with 
Palmer appeared to have preceded him. He is a man about the middle 
height, and broadly built. His face, which seems naturally somewhat pale, 
became, before he Teft the witness-box, perfectly white, and in the course 
of cross-examination every vestige of colour disappeared from his lips, 
and he trembled so much that he could scarcely utter a word. He was 
examined by Mr, Serjeant Shee. 

And now commenced the series of prevarications which astonished the 
whole court, and caused Baron Alderson to throw up his hands in su rise, 
or disgust. When questioned as to whether he had signed different ig 
ments, he replied, “ He might have signed them,”—“did not remember,” 
—“had some doubt” that the signature was his own,—then “ believed,” 
—“would swear,” that it was not. He was asked whether it was true that 
an improper intimacy existed between Palmer’s mother and himself—on 


which his former confusion appeared worse confounded, if possible. “Peo- 
ple might say so.” “ But was there any truth in it?” “There ought not 
tobe.” All through the cross-examination, he trembled violently, clutch- 


ing at the rail in front of the witness-box, 
in a manner seldom exhibited. 

The Attorney-General asked him if he received a cheque for £5 for at- 
testing a signature. This question was objected to, and the court ruled 
that it could not be put in that form. So the Attorney-General asked, in- 
stead, “ Did you get a bit of paper? did you go with this bit of per to 
the bank ? and did one of the clerks at the bank, on your handing bina this 
bit of paper, give you £52” Put thus, the question was admissible. In 
our ignorance of legal forms, it certainly appeared to us something like a 
distinction without a difference 


Smith’s manner of replying to the Attorney-General’s questions seemed 
even to annoy Mr. Serjeant Shee; and when the Attorney-General had 
done with him, he was allowed to leave the witness-box, everybody feeling 
that his evidence had not done much to help his friend, the prisoner. 


Jeremiah Smith, examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee.—I am an attorney at 
Rugeley. I am acquainted with Palmer, and I also knew the late Mr. 
Cook. I saw Cook at the Talbot Arms on Friday, the 16th of November, 
in his bedroom, about 10 o'clock. I was present at his breakfast. He 
breakfasted in bed. He took a o- of tea with a wine-glass of brandy in 
it. Onthe same day I dined in his company at Palmer’s house, Tom 
not sure whether I saw him in the interval, © had a rumpsteak, and 
we drank champagne at dinner and port wine after dinner. We drank 
threo bottles altogether, and Cook drank his share. There were only 
Cook, Palmer, and myself. Dinner was over about half-past two, and we 
rose from table between five and six. Cook and I left the house towards 
six. Woe went to my house, and from there to the Albion Hotel. Wehad 
a glass of cold brandy-and-water each, and Cook left me there. He said 
before he went, that he felt cold, and warmed himself at the fre. He 
also said, that he would go home and read in bed. He had borrowed a 
book. He left me between seven and eight. In the afternoon, after 
dinner, we were talking about racing, and I asked Cook for money—for £50. 
He gave me £5. When he took the note out of his case, I said— Why, 
you can pay meall.” He said, ‘* No; there is only £41 10s. due to you. [ 
cannotlet you have it, because L havegiven Palmer money, but I will 

you the remainder when I return from Tattersall’s on Monday.” On the 
next night (Saturday) Cook was not well, and I slept inhisreom, It was 
late (about twelve) when we went to bed. In the early part of the night 
he was unwell. He got some toast-and-water and was washing his mouth ; 
he was sick, and he gargled his throat. A night-chair was in the room. 
I saw him there once, at least. He retched, but I don’t know whether he 
was able to vomit, because I did not leave my bed. About two o'clock I 
went to sleep, being tired, as I had been out shooting, and I slept until 
Palmer and Bamford came in the morning. I heard a converss tion be- 
tween the doctors and Cook as I lay in the bed. Bamford said, ‘Well, 
Mr. Cook, how are you this morning?” Cook said, ‘Iam rather bet ter. 
I slept from about two or three o'clock, after the house had become quiet.” 
Bamford said, “I wid send you some medicine.” I don’t recollect that 


od up and left the house. [ 
know Mrs Palmer, the prisouer’s mother. In consequence of what 

between me and her on the Monday pitees: I went about nine re} one—ar 
the prisoner's house to see if he had arrived. I did net find him. About 
ten minutes past ten I saw him. He was coming from the direction of 
Stafford in a car. He said, ‘‘ Have you seen Cook to-day?” [ said, ‘No; 
I have been to Lichfield on business.” He suid, ‘We had better run up 
and see him before | go to my mother’s, or it will be too late.” We then 
went up to Cook’s room together. Cook said, ‘‘You are late to-night, 
doctor; I did not expect you to look in. I have taken the medicine which 
you gave me.” We did not stay more than two or three minutes. I think 
he asked me why L had not called in earlier, and I told him I had been to 
Lichfield on business. He said he had taken the pills which Bamford 


should not have taken them 
if Palmer had called in. 


Did Palmer when he entered the room make inquiries of the nature 
which a medical man usually makes to his patient? 

The Attorney-General objected to this question. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee—What inquiries were made? 

Witness—Cook told Palmer thet he had been up, 
and Ashmall part of the day. Palmer said, “ 
up.” 


and stammering out his answers 


talking with Saunders 
You ought not to have got 
I don’t remember that anything else passed. We left the room to- 


' gether, and went straight to Palmer's mother, whose honaaia 40 oy 500 
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We were there about half an hour. We 

ft together, and went then to Palmer's house, I asked him for some 
refreshment (a glass of grog), but could not get it I left Palmer in the 
heuso, and went home. The day after we had dined at Palmer's I asked 
Ook and Palmer to dine with mo. Cook sent me A message on that day, 

at he was not well enough to leave his room, and that he could not 

me to dinner. I had a boiled leg of mutton for dinner ; and I sent part 
ofthe broth from the Albion by a charwoman (I think her name was 
Rowney) to Cook. I borrowed £2200 for Cook shortly before his death, 
and I also nogetiated a loan with Pratt for £500 for him. I borrowed 
£100 from Mrs. Palmer, and £100 from William Palmer, to make up the 
£200. When Cook's horace was going to run, Palmer ‘put on” for hin, 
and when Palmer's ran, Cook “put on” for him. I have seen Thirlby, 
Palmer's former assistant, dress Cook's throat with caustic, I think this 
was chiefly before the races at Shrewsbury. I have somo signatures of 
@ook's, whieh I know to be in his handwriting. The two notes, with in- 
structions to negotiate the loan of £500, I suw Cook sign. [The notes 
were put in.] Ono of them is signed “J. P. Cook,” the other ‘J. Parsons 
@ook.” 1 knew from Coek that he was served with a writ, but I don’t 
think that I was prosent when he was served. I do not remember 
whether I roceived any instructions to appear for him. 

The lettors put in wore read by the Clerk of Arraigns. the first was 
dgned ‘'J. Parsons Cook," Menday; and was in the following terms :— 

“My doar Sir,—I havo been ina devil ofa fix about the bill, but have at 
settled it at the cost of an extra two guineas, for the *d——d’ dis- 
eounter had issued a writ against me. [am = much disgusted at it.”’| 
Witness continued,—The letter was sent to me, but I have destroyed the 
envelope. The next lettor bore tho date 25th of June, 1855, and was as 
follows :—|‘‘ Doar Jerry,—I should like to havo the bill renewed for two 
months. Can it bodone? Let me know by return. I have scratched 
Polestar for the Nettinghamebire and Wolverhampton stakes. I shall 
be down on Friday or Saturday. Fred tells me Arabas will win the 
Northumborland stakes."] The memorandum put in and read was signed 
**J. P. Cook,” and the following is a copy :—[** Polestar three years, 
Birius two yoars ; by way of mor © to secure £200 advanged upon a bill 
of exchange for £500, dated 29th of August, 1855, payable three months 
after date. "] 

Cross-examined by tho Attorney-Genoral.—Are you the gentleman who 
took Mr. Myatt to Stafford Gaol!—I am.—Have you known Palmer long! 
—I have known him long and very intimately, and have been employed 
a good deal as an attorney by Palmer and his family.—In December, 1854, 
did he apply to you to attest a proposal of bis brother Walter Palmer for 
£18,000 in tho Solicitors and General Insurance Office?—I cannot recol- 
keot ; if you will let me see the document I will tell you.—Will you 
swear that you were not applied to!—I will uot swear either that I 
was not applied to for that purpose or that I was. If you will 
let mo see the document I shall recognize my writing at onco.— 


from the Talbot Arms. 


In January, 1855. were you applied to by Palmer to attest a proposal of | 


his brother for £12,000 in the Prince of Wales Office?—I‘ don't recollect. 
Don't recollect ! Why £13.000 was a large sum fora man like Walter 
Palmer, wasn’t it, who hadn't a shilling in the world?—Oh, he had 
money, because I know that he lived retired, and carried on no busi- 
ness. Didn't you know that be was an uncertificated bankrupt ?—I know 
that he had been a bankrupt some years before, but I did not know that 
ho was an uncertificated bankrupt. I know that he had an allowance 


| candle. 


| does not visit much in the neighbourhood of Rugeley. 
| large one, and there are many spare bed-rooms in it. 


from his mother, but I do net know whether he had money from any | 


other source. 
money at different times.—Where, in the course of 1854 and 1555, were 
living—in Rugeley’—In 1854 I think I resided partly with William 
mer, and sometimes at his mother’s. Did you sometimes sleep at his 
mother’s ?—Yes. When you did that where did you sleep ?—In a room. 


I believe that his brother William (the prisoner) gave bim | 


never was paid?—No, I do not.—Now, I'll refresh your memory a little 
with regard to those proposa's (handing witness a document). Look at 
that, and tell me whether it isin your handwriting !—It is.—Refreshing 
your memory with that, Task you were you not page to by William 
‘almer in December, 1854, to attest a proposal on the life of his brother 
Walter for £13,000 in the Solicitors’ and General Insurance Office t—I 
might have been.—Were you or were you not, Sirt Look at that docu- 
ment, and say have you any doubt upon the subject ?—I do not like to 
speak from memory with reference to such matters —No ; but not speak- 
ing from memory in an abstract sense, but having your memory refreshed 
by a perusal of that document, have youany doubt that you were applied 
to’—L have nodoubt that I might have been applied to.—Have you any 
doubt that in January, 1855, you were called on by William Palmer to 
attest another proposal for £18,000 on his brother's life in another office ; 
look at thedocument and tell me ?—I see the paper, but I don't know; [might 
have signed itin blank.—Do you usually sign attestations of this nature in 
blank !—I bavesome doubt whether I did not sign several of them in blank. 
—On your oath, looking at that document, don’t you know that William 
Palmer applied to you to attest that proposal upon his brother's life for 
£13,600 '—He did apply to me to attest proposals in some offices. Were 
they for large amounts ?—One was for £13,000. Were you applied to to 
attest another for the like sum in the Universal Ofice?’—I_ might be. 
They were made much about the same time, were they not? You did not 
wait for the answers to come back to the first application before you made 
the second ?—I do not know thatany answers were returned at all. Will 
you swear that you were not present when Walter Palmer executed the 
deed assigning the policy upon his life to his brother William Palmer? 
Now, be careful, Mr. Smith, for depend upon it you shall hear of this 
again if you are not—I will not swear that I was. I think [was not. I 
am not quite positive. | Very few of the answers to these questions of the 
Attorney-General were given without considerable hesitation, and the 
witness appeared to labour under a sense of embarrassment which left a 
decidedly unfavourable impression upon the minds of the audience. | Do 
you kuow that the £200 bill was given for the purpose of enabling William 
I'‘almer to make up a sum of £5009—I believe it was not; for Cook re- 
ceived absolutely from me £200. If I am not mistaken, he took it with 
him to Shrewsbury Races—not the !ast races, In whose favour 
was the bill drawn?—I think in favour of William Palmer. I don't 
know what became of it. I havo never seon it since. I cannot state 
with certainty who saw me on the Monday; but I called at the Talbot 
Arms, and went into Cook's room. One of tho servants gave me a 
As well as I can remember, the servant who did so was 
either Bond, Mills, or Lavinia Barnes, I can't say which 
Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Shee—I have known Mrs. Palmer, the 
prlsoness mother, for twenty years. It is upwards of twenty years since 
her husband died. I should think she must be about sixty years of age. 
William Palmer is not her eldest son. Joseph is the eldest. He resides 
at Liverpool, and is a timber merchant. He is forty-five or forty-six years 
of age. I think George is the next son. He lives at Rugeley. He was 
frequently at his mother’s houso. There is another son, a clergyman of 
the Church of England. He resided with his mother until within the last 
two years, except when he was at a College. There is a daughter. She 
lives with her mother. There are three servants. Mrs. Palmer's family 
Her house is a 
I slept in the room 
nearest the old church. 
Mr. Serjeant Shee—Is there any pretenco for siying you have ever beon 


| charged with any improper intimacy with Mrs. Palmer?’—Witness—I 


Did you sleep in his mother's room—on your oath were you not intimate | 


with her?—you know well enough what I mean f—I had no otherintimacy, 
Mr. Attorney, than a preper intimacy. How olten did you sleep at her 
house, having an establishment of your own at Rugely?!—Frequently. 
Two or three times a-week. Are you a single or a married man?—A 
single man. How long did that practice of sleeping two or three times 
a-weck at Mrs. Palmer's continue ?—For several years. Had you your 
own lodgings at Rugeley at the time ?—Yes, all the time. 


How far were | 


your lodgings from Mrs, Palmcr’s house?—I should say nearly a quarter | 


ofamile. Explain how it paige that you, having your own place of 
abode within a quarter of a milo, slept two or three times a week at Mrs, 
Palmer’s !—Sometimes her son Joseph or other members of her family 
were on a visit to her, and I went tosee them. And when you went to 
nee those members of her family was it too far for you to return aquarter 
ef amile in the evening?—Why we used to play a game of cards, end 
have a glass of gin-and-water, and smoke a pipe perhaps; and then they 
said, ‘It is late—you had better stop all night ;” and I did. There 
was no particular reason why I did not go home that I know of. 
Did that go on for three or four years? —Yes; and I songetimos used to 
stop there when there was nobody there at all—when they were all away 
from home, the motherand all. And you have slept there when the rons 
wore not there and the mother was?—Yes, How often did that happen ?— 
Sometimes for two or three nights a-week, for some months ata time, 
and then, perhaps, I would not go near the house for a month. What 
did you stop for on those nights when the sons were not there; there 
‘was no one to smoke and drink with then, and you might have yone 
home, might you not?—Yes; but I didnot. Do you mean to say on 
| eg “we that there was nothing but a proper intimacy between you and 
rs. Palmer?—I do. Now, I will turn to another po Bars Were you 
called upon to attest another proposal for £12,000 by Walter Palmer in 
the Univorsal Office ?—I cannot say ; if you will let me see the proposal | 
shall know. I ask you, Sir, as an attorney and a man of business, 
whether you cannot tell me whether you were applied to by William 
Palmer to attest a proposal for an assurance for £13,000 on the life of 
Walter Palmer ?—I i that I do not recollect it. If I could see any 
documeut on the subject, I dare say I should rememberit. Do you re- 
raember getting a £5-note for attesting an assignment by Walter Palmer 
to otis ead of such a policy ?—Perhaps I might. ¥ don't recollect 
vely. 

The Attorney-General (handing a document _to witness)—Is that your 
ature ?—It is very like my signature. Havo you any doubt about 

it ?—(After considerable hesitation) I have some doubt. Read the docu- 
woent, and tell me, on your solemn oath, whether it is your signature ?— 
T have some doubt whether it is mine. Read the document, Sir. Was it 
prepared in your office?—It was net. I will have an answer from you on 


ng oath one way or another. Isn't that your handwriting ?—I believe 
t it is not my wmphbticoy 9 1 think that it is a very clever imitation 
of it. Will you swear that it is not?—1 will. I think that it is a very goed 


imitation of my handwriting. 

Baron Alderson—Did you ever make such an attestation ?—I don’t ro- 
collect, my Lord. 

The Attorney-General—Look at the other signature there, ‘Walter 
Palmor,” is that his signature ?—I believe that is Walter Palmer’s.— Look 
at tho attestation and the words ‘signed, sealed, and delivered ;” are 
they in Mr. Pratt's handwriting?—They are.—Did you reccive that 
from Mr. Pratt?—Most likely I did, but I can’t swear that [ did. 
Zt might have been sont to William Palmer.—Did you receive 
it from William Palmer?—I don’t know; very likely I did. —Did 
William Palmer give you that document?—T have no doubt he 
did.—Ifthat be the document he gave you, and those are the signa- 
tures of Walter Palmer and of Pratt, is not the other signature 
yours ?—I’'ll tell you, Mr. Attorney-——Don't ‘Mr. Attorney” me, Sir! 
Answer my question. Isn’t that your handwriting?—I believe it not to 
be.—Will you swear that it isn’t ?—I believe that it is not.—Did youapply 


to the Midland-counties Insurance-office in October, 1855, to be appointed | 


thoir agent at Rugeley ?—I think I did.—Did you send them a_ pro 
on the life of Bates for £10,000—you yourself?—I did.—Did William 
Palmer apply to 
together to my office with a prospectus, and asked me if I knew whether 
there was any agent for that Company in Rugeley? 1 told them that I 
had never heard of one, and they then asked me if I would write and get 
the appointment, because Bates wanted to raise some money.—Did you 
send to the Midland-office and got appointed as their agent in Rugeley ins 
order to effect that £10,000 insurance on Bates’slife?—I did.—Was Bate 
at that time superintending William Palmer's stud and stables ?—He was’ 
—Ata salary of £1 a-week ?—I can’t tell his salary.—After that did you 
go to the widow of Walter Palmer to get her to give up her claim on the 
policy of her husband ?—I did.—Where was she at that time ?—At Liver- 
.—Did you receive a document from Pratt to take to her?—William 
mer gave me one which had been directed to him.—Did the widow 
refuse ?—She said that she should like her solicitor to see it; and I said, 
** By all means.”—Of course! Didn’t she refuse to do it - didn’t you bring 
back ?—I heresy Sarl back as I had no instructions to leave it.—Didn't 

6 say that she understood from her husband that the insurance 
was for £1,(002 

Mr. Serjeant Shee objected to this question. What passed between tha 
widow and witness could he no evidence against the prisoner. 

The Attorney-General said, that the question was intended to affect the 
credit of the witness, and with that view it was most important. 

The Court ruled that the question could not be put. 

The Attorney-General—Do you not know that Walter Palmer obtained 
nothing for making that assignment ?—I believe that be ultimately did 
get something for it —Don’t you know that what he got wasa bill for 
€200?—Yes ; and be had a house furnished for him.—Don't you know 
that he got w bill for £200’—Yes.—And don’t you kuow that that bill 


1 | 
F hg to send that proposal?—Bates and Palmer came | 


| 


hope not. Mr Serjeant Sheo—Is there any pretence for saying so ?— 
Witness —-There ought not to be. Mr. Serjeant Shee—Is there any truth 
in the statement or suggestion that you have had any dmpronse intimacy 
with Mrs. Palmer ?—Wituess—They might have said so, but they had no 
reason for sayings». Mr. Serjoant Shee—Is there any truth in the state- 
ment !—Witness—I should say not. (Laughter.) 

And now the court adjourned for a few minutes, and everybody took out 
sandwiches and biscuits from their pockets; while in various parts of the 
court suspicious-looking bottles were held up to mouths, some of them, in- 
deed, beyond suspicion containing unmistakeable brandy and water. Few, 
very few indeed, went out for the refreshment they required. ‘hey had 
had too much trouble to get in at all, to risk the storming of the well- 
guarded doors a second time. An official of the court went round with a 


huge can of water and a tumbler, which was eagerly clutched at by the | 


thirsty multitude, who had been sitting in that crowded court since early 
morning, and some of whom had aot come furnished with pocket flasks. 
A'ter a brief interval, the judges again took their seats. ats were at 


| once removed, and the last remnants of the hasty lunch crammed out 


of sight, either into pockets, or their more natural receptacle. The jury 
came again into their box, and William Palmer re-appeared at the bar, 
standing in his old attitude where he has stood so many days. 

Then William Joseph Saunders, the trainer (who had been subpcenaed 


| for the defence), was once more called on his recognisances, but did not 


answer. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee called for the production of a letter from Cook to 
Palmer, dated January the 4th, 1855. 

The letter was produced and read. It was dated from Lutterworth, and 
had reference to a betting transaction, and stated that there was a balance 
of £18 due from Cook to Palmer. 

Meanwhile Palmer deliberately makes a note upon the paper lying before 
him (his pen—we noticed it carefully moving as steadily over the paper 
ae he had been sitting in his own study, showing no sign of trem- 

ing). 

Then Mr. Serjeant Shee submits to the court that he is entitled to 
reply to some statements which had come out this morning, in consequence 
of the somewhat unusual course taken by the Attorney-General to get at 
the contents of certain documents in connection with Palmer’s life assur- 
ance transactions. The application is, however, overruled. 

William Joseph Sanders, a witness, subponaed both by the Crown and 
the prisoner, was then called upon his recognizance, but did not appear. 

The Attorney-General said he should be extremely sorry to commence | 
his reply if there were any chance of the witness making his appearance. 

Lord Campbell—There does not appear to be the slightest chance. He 
has been called repeatedly. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee said, he should now ask for the production of a letter | 
written by Cook to Palmer on the 4th of January, 1855. 

The letter, of which the following is a copy, was then put in and read :— 
“Lutterworth, Jan. 4, 1855.—My dear Sir,—I sent up to London on 
uesday to back St. Hubert for £50, and my commission has returned 

108. 1d. I have, therefore, booked 250 to 25 against him, to gain money. 
There is a small balance of £18 due to you, which I forgot to give you the 


| other day. Tell Will to debit mo with it on account of your share of 
| training Pyrrhine. 


I will also write to him to do 80, as there will be a 
balance due from him to me.—Yours faithfully, J. Parsons Coox.—W. 
Palmer, Esq.” 

Mr. Serjeant Shee contended that he was entitled to reply on the part 
of the evidence. The course taken by the Attorney-General in getting at 
the contents of the check, the contents of an assignment of the policy on 
Walter Palmer's life, and the contents of the proposals to various offices 
for the insurance, he submitted entitled him to a reply on those points. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—We are of opinion that you have no right to 


reply. 

Me Baron Alderson—That is quite clear. 

The Attorney-General said, he had been taken somewhat by surprise 
— by the evidence of Dr. Richardson with respect to the disease 

nown as angina pectoris. Dr. Richardson adverted to several books and | 
authorities. He had now those books in his possession, and he was 
desirous of putting some questions arising out of that part of the evidence. 

The Court decided against the application. 

“Open the windows!” The court is getting unbearably close. Palmer 
looks up and watches the operation, and seems, like all the rest within the 
court, relieved as the fresh air of heaven is let in. 

And now the Attorney-General is to reply to the evidence adduced for 
the defence, and everybody prepared to listen breathlessly. Not every- 
body: we were wrong. One man behind us is asleep! ‘Another in the 
gallery is reading one of the shilling books we see on railway book-stalls ! 

urely, where such nnheard of difliculty exists in getting into the court 
some fitter spot to sleep or to read in might be found. Outof the hun. 
dreds outside who were burning with desire to hear what was going 
on within, two at least might have been accommodated. Palmer 
seemed very nervous when the Attorney-General commenced, he covered 
his mouth with his hand, but the movement of his fice still showed that 
he was gnawing his lips beneath this screen, while his eyelids twitched 
continually. This was, if ever, the moment when his defence was to be 
scattered to the winds, What will his adversary say ? 

The Attorney-General commenced in a voice so low that, but for the 
breathless sileuce which reigned in court, he would have been inaudible, 
and so soleun that if sounded like the utterance of persouified destiny, while 
the judges on the bench, the jury in their box, the prisoner in the dock, | 


ap 


\ point he touched upon, there was a fresh movement on the part of the 


| unhappy man died, the symptoms were of the most striking clar: 


, the midst of that fearful paroxysm, one mighty spasm soemed to har 


, He was taken ill there again. 


| they had the evidence of men of the highest competency and most un- 


| ridge was called to prove that this was a case of arachnitis, arising from 
' granules in the spinal cord. But when asked whether, 


_ tetanic complications. 


—— a 


and the speetators everywhere, leaned forward to listen to his ‘ . 
word. “ 
Great was the sensation 


roduced in ccurt when he plain! 4 
Nunneley of dishonesty. Tageliale looks and whispers wer eee 
amongst the spectators. Palmer still kept his eyes fixed on the seasl ard 
Again the Attorney-General went on in the same low solemn voice a 
the silence of the court was broken by the flap of a desk falling somewhy. 
in the dock behind. Palmer starts nervously, and looks round aner),.. 
this interruption of the Learned Gentleman’s discourse. sia 
Several times in the course of the speech, Palmer leant forward is 
dock, his mouth open, and his face bearing signs of the greatest sacics 
The Niaene: Ceserd, when alluding to the possession of atrychai 
by the prisoner, sank his voice into a whispered muttering, terrible i .. 
earnestness. But when he spoke of Jeremiah Smith, he raised his s,.. 
to one of the highest indignation at the man “attempting to save j,, 
friend and companion—the son of that woman with whom he had |, 
that soi that he would fain disguise,” imploring the jury not tole 
their minds be prejudiced against the prisoner, by the way in which ‘da: 
witness gave his evidence, which he said “ exhibited a spectacle that f 
had never seen surpassed in a court of justice.” : 
At this, there was renewed sensation in the court ; and with each poy 


jury—fresh whisperings and glances exchanged by the spectators, 
The impression produced on all in court by the Attorney-General’s mos) 
masterly reply was extraordinary. a 
Departing from the low, solemn tone in which the greater part of 
speech had been uttered, the Attorney-General delivered the latter portion 
of his address with an energy and fervour that seamed to Carry away th: 
minds of all the spectators. Its effect upon the prisoner was electrics! 
He drew himself up to his full height, and stared straight before him in , 
terror-stricken manner. It almost appeared as though the fearful poss 
bility that he might after all be capvicted of the crime imputed to him had 
for the first time flashed across his mind. : 
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THE ATTORNEY-GBNERAL’S REPLY. 


The Attorney-General commenced his reply shortly before three o'clock 
He said—In the mass of evidence brought before them two main questi, 
prensiet themselves—Did the deceased man die a natural death, or wx 
e taken off by poison? and, again, was the prisoner at the bar ti, 
author of the death? The first question to be considered is—what wa, 
the immediate cause of death? The witnesses for the prosecution bad 
agreed that he died of tetanus; but of course it did not follow that 
because he died of tetanus, it must be the tetanus of strychnia. Rut 
inasmuch as strychnine produces death by tetanus, it should be seen 
first, whether it could be doubted that he did die of tetanus. Now, hy 
(the Attorney-General) had listened with great attention to every form jy 
which that disease had been brought under their consideration —whethey 
by the positive evidence of witnesses, or whether by reference to th» 
works of scientific writers—and he asserted deliberately that no case hai 
been adduced in which the symptoms of tetanus have been so marked a 
in this case. From the moment the paroxysms came on of which t! 


Every muscle, said the medical man who was present at the time—every 
muscle of his body was convulsed—he expressed the most intense drevi 
of suffocation—he entreats them to lift him up lest he should be sui 
cated—the flexibility of the trunk and the limbs was gone—and he wa 
only to be raised as they would raise a corpse. In order that ho mighr 
eseape from the dread of suffocation they turned him over, and then, ; 


scized his heart, to have pressed from it the life blood, and the result was 
—death. And when he diced his body exhibited the most marke: 
symptoms of this fearful disease. He was convulsed from head to foot 
‘ou could have rested him on his head and heels—his hands were clasped 
with a grasp that it required force to overcome, and his feet assumed an 
arched appearance. Then, if it was a case of tetanus—into which fact he 
(the Attorney-General) would not waste time by inquiry—the case aros 
was it a case of tetanus produced by strychnia? Now, natural tetanus, 
according to the highest authority, was a disease, not of minutes, not o! 
hours, but of days. It took, said several witnesses, from three to four 
days; and sometimes extended to a period of even three weeks before the 
patient died. Idiopathic or traumatic tetanus was, therefore, out of the 
question, upon the evidence which had been given. But traumati 
tetanus was out of the question for a very different reason. Traumati 
tetanus was brought on by the lesion of some part of the bx oe But was 
there ought in this case to show that there was anything like lesion ata! 
Anattempt had been made to show that the unfortunate man was suffering 
from spots, or sores, of a peculiar character, but that pretence had been 
negatived by a man of the highest authority and emmence. There was 
nothing about the man which would warrant the supposition that ther 
was anything of that character in any part of his system when the tetanus 
set in. But then it was suggested this might a case of idiopathic 
tetanus proceeding from—what? Here they were launched into a sea 0! 
speculations and possibilities. Dr. Nunneley, who came thero for the 
purpose of inducing them to believe there was something like idiopathic 
tetanus, went through supposed infirmities, and talked about Cook's 
excitability, his delicacy of chest, his affection of the throat, and 
siys these things would predispose to idiopathic tetanus if he 
took colds. But there was not the slightest evidence in the world 
that he did take cold, that he ever complained of a cold, or was treate! 
fora cold. Dr. Nunneley again talked about certain excitements being 
the cause of idiopathic tetanus. They were unworthy of consideration. 
They were topics discreditable to be put forward by a witness as worthy 
of notice. But, suppose for a single moment that excitement at the time 
could produce any such effect, where is the excitement manifested by 
Cook as leading to the supposed disease? It was said that when he wou 
his money at Shrewsbury he was for a moment excited. And well he 
might be. But those emotions subsided, and there was no further trace 
of them from that time to the moment of his death. The man passed the 
rest of the day with his friends in ordinary conversation and enjoyment. 
No trace of emotion was found. He was taken ill. He went to Rugeley. 
But was there the slightest symptom of 
excitement about him, or of depression? Not the least. When he was ill, 
like most —— he was low-spirited. As soon as he got a little better he 
was cheerful and happy. He invited friends and conversed with them, little 
thinking, poor fellow, of the fate that was depending over him. What 
»retence was there, then, for this idle story about excitement? But even 
if there were excitement or depression—if these things were capable of 
producing idiopathic tetanus, the character of the disease was so essentially 
different that it was impossible te mistake the two. He (the Attorney 
General) would boldly assert that idiopathic and traumatic tetanus were 
marked by clear and distinct characteristics—distinguishing them from 
the tetanus of strychnine, and that the tetanus which accompanied Cook s 
death is not referable to either of these forms of tetanus Upon this poll! 


questionable integrity. But, then, various attempts had been made to set 
up different causes as capable of producing this tetanic disease. First, 
there was the theory of general convulsions. Now, he held that, as re- 
gards general con ions, the distinction was plain. If they destroy the 
tient they destroy consciousness. But until Cook's heart ceased to beat, 

is consciousness remained. Then came another supposed conditio! 
from which death was said to have resulted—the cause intended to be set 
up by a very eminent practitioner, Dr. Partridge. It seemed that in dhe 
post mortem examination of Cook, when the spinal marrow was investi: 
gated, some granules were found, and it was said that these may have 
occasioned tetanic convulsions similar to those found in Cook. Dr. Part- 


looking at Cook's 
symptoms, be would pledge his reputation that this was a case of aracl: 
nitis, he would not do so, and the case of arachnitis went. The next pr" 
position was, that Cook’s case was a case of epileptic convulsions wit! 
Here the witness resorted to the most speculative 
reasoning, and put forward the barest possibilities without the shadow 0! 
foundation, but said he thought it was epilepsy, because he did not know 
what else it was. He (the Attorney-General) reminded the jury of this 
species of evidence, in which the witnesses resorted to the most specula- 
tive reasoning, and put forward the barest possibilities without the 
shadow of foundation, But this he undertook to assert, that there ws 
not a single case to which they had spoken from experience, or as the 
result of their own knowledge, or in which there were the formidable 
and decisive symptoms of marked tetanus which existed in this case 
They were destined to hear yet another scientific theory, and that as 
sumed the formidable name of angina pectoris. It struck him AN 
Attorney-General) as most remarkable, that when his learned frien 
opened his case he never ventured to assert the nature of the disease a 
which they refer the death of Cook, while no less than four distinct ane 
separate theories were set up by the witnesses for the defence—gener 
convulsions, arachnitis, epilepsy with tetanic complications, and, das 
angina pectoris. The gentleman who talked of angina pectoris Wwo'l! 
not have escaped so easily {* he had been in possession of certain bees! 
tor he (the Attorney-Generul) should have been ablo to prove, as respec’ 
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ILLUSTRATED ‘TIMES. 


i ignorance, presumption, and an intention to deceive. 
tat areata alan however, between the views of some 
Ther dical witnesses for the defence and the views of those examined 
de. Dr. Partridge, Dr. Robinson, and Dr. Letheby, agreed 
the statements of Dr. Brodie and others, that in the whole range of 
experience and observation they knew of no known discase to which 
«ymptoms in Cook's case could be referred. When such men as those 

jupon any point, it was impossible to exagyerate its importance, 
were the fact that no known di can account for such symptoms 
rv wok's case, and that they were referable to poison alone, 
sould exist that that poison was strychnia? ymptoms, 
events, from the time the paroxysms sect in, were precisely the 
"Distinctions were sought to be made by the sophistry of the 
ses for the defence between some of the antecedent symptoms and 
, of the others. He(the Attorney-General) thought he could show 
it these distinctions were imaginary. He thought that the witnesses 
led for the defence admitted this, that, from’the timejthe paroxysm set 
. of which Cook died, until the time of his death, the symptoms were 
wisely similar to that of tetanus by strychnine, But then they said, 
tthe period which elapsed between the supposed administration of 
and the first appearance of the symptoms was longer than 
had rved in the animals on which they had experimented. 
Now, the as a known difference between animal and human life, in 
the power with which certain specific things act upon their organisation ; 
id if, in all other respects, the symptoms, the consequences, the effects, 
core similar to those produced by strychnine, because the pills had been 
, only a quarter of an hour, would not be conclusive that strychnine 
was absent, But they said the premonitory symptoms were wanting. 
He replicd that there were premonitory Syiuptoms of the most marked 
varacter. Cook was lying in his bed; he suddenly started up in an 
ofalarm, Was there nothing premonitory in that? What was the 
about his neck but a premonitory symptom? But here they said 
it his desire to have the neck rubbed was irreconcilable with the pre- 
of strychnine tetanus; and yet in four cases adduced in that court, 
where persons were known to have taken strychnine, they did desire to 
uave theirlimbs rubbed. But the witnesses for the defence went further, 
wd said that Cook was able to swallow. So he was before the paroxysms 
came on, But nobody had ever pretended that he could swallow after- 
wards. He swallowed the pills, and, what was very curious, as illus- 
trating part of the theory, was this, that it was the act of swallowing the 
pills, a sort of movement in raising his head, which brought on the 
violent paroxysm in which he died. So far from militating against the 
supposition that this wasa case of strychnine, the fact strongly confirms it, 
Ayain, notwithstanding the evidence, Dr. Nunneley had the audacity to 
say that he did believe this was a case of strychnine, because there was 
rigidity of the limbs, because the teet were distorted, and the hands 
clenched, and the muscles rigid. This exhibited the honesty of this sort 
f evidence, in which facts were selected because they made in favour of 
particular i setergaad of the parry advancing them. “The next objection 
was that the heart was empty. But it was a remarkable fact connected 
with the history of the poison that no reliance could be placed upon the 
precise form of its symptoms and appearances. There were only certain, 
great, leading, marked characteristic features ; and in this case they had 
the marked characteristic features, and, what is more, collateral incidents 
similar to the cases in which the administration and the fact of death had 
been proved beyond all possibility of dispute. In two cases which had been 
viduced, the heart was congested and empty. It was known that in cases 
of tetanus death may result from more than one cause. When it arrested 
the play of the lungs and the breathing of the atmospheric air, the heart 
eau be full; but if some Spasm seized on the heart, the heart would 
beempty. With regard to congestion of the brain, and other vessels, the 
same observation applied. Instead of death by action on the respiratory 
muscles of the heart, death might be the result of a long series of 
paroxysms, and the brain and other vessels would be congested by that 
series of convulsive spasms, As death takes place from one or other of 
these causes, so will the appearances be, There is every reason to believe 
that the symptoms in this case were symptoms of tetanus in the strongest 
and most aggravated form. Looking, then, at the symptoms which 
attended this unhappy man, setting aside the theory of convulsions, of 
epilepsy, of arachnitis, and angina pectoris, and excluding idiopathic 
and traumatic tetanus—what remained? The tetanus of strychnine, and 
the tetanus of strychnine alone. The question for consideration was, 
whether the absence of its detection leans conclusively to the view that 
death was not caused by its administration. It should be remembered 
that the stomach of the man was in the most unsatisfactory condition 
for analysation. True, Dr. Nunneley, Mr. Herapath, and Dr. Letheby 
‘uid that whatever impurities there may have been, if strychnia had been 
in the stomach, they would have found it. He (the Attorney-General) 
should have had every confidence in the testimony of Mr. Herapath, if he 
had not confessed that he had not asserted this to be a case of poisoning, 
but that they did not go the right way to find it out. It would be a most 
mischievous and re vag n proposition to assert that poison must neces- 
sarily be discovered after death, for it might enable many a guilty man to 
escape, who, by administering the smallest quantity necessury to destroy 
lif, might prevent its detection in the stomach. But the case did not 
rest there. There was a subject on which his learned friend had not 
rendered a word of explanation. Was the prisoner at the bar possessed 
ofthe strychnia? The prisoner obtained posseasion of strychnia on the 
Monday night. It is true that the evidence of the man who sold the 
stryehnia to Palmer must be received with care and attention; but 
looking to the whole of this part of the case, he Ned Attorney-General) 
could but think they must believe the evidence of Newton, and if they 
did so believe it then that evidence is conelusive of the case. It had been 
said that Newton did not speak truth, because, first, he did not make 
this statoment before the coroner ; and, secondly, because Newton laid 
the time of Palmer's arrival at Rugely at nine o'clock, whereas he did not 
urrive until ten o'clock ; but Newton only stated that it was about nine 
v'cloek, and every one knew how easy it was to makea slight mistake as to 
the hour when there was nothing particular to fix the event en the 
memory. A witness had been produced to meet this part of the case. 
All he (the Attorney-Geueral) could say of whom was, that for the sake 
of the prisoner at the bar, he trugted the jury would not allow him to be 
uffected by anything which that most disreputable witness, Jeremiah 
Smith, had said. Certainly such a miserable spectacle as that witness 
presented he had never seen surpasged in a court of justice. There was 
not one who heard his evidence who was not satisfied that the man came 
there to tell a falsehood—not one who was not convinced that he was not 
mixed up in many of the villanies which, if not perpetrated, were, at all 
events, contemplated, and that he came thore to save the life of his com- 
panion and friend, and the son of the woman with whom he had that 
intimacy the nature of which he sought in vain to disguise. But the case 
‘id not stop there, because they knew by the most indisputable 
evidence that, on the following day, Palmer purchased more strych- 
nine at the shop of Mr. Hawkins. If this strychnine was for the benefit 
ofsome patient, where was the patient, and why was he not produced? 
Account for that six ins of strychnia! Something was said at the 
outset about dogs which were troublesome in the padlock to the priso- 
her’s mares and foals, but that was proved to have been in September. 
It had been said by the counsel for the dofence that Palmer might easily 
have purchased strychnine at London, and that he would not have pur- 
chased it at Rugeley on two occasions, if he had intended to use it for a 
criminal purpose. He (the Attorney-General) admitted the fact, and felt 
the full foree of the observation. “But how did the facts stand with 
respect to Palmer's visit to London? He might, it is true, have purchased 
strychnine there. But, then, on the occasion of his visit, he had a great 
deal todo; he had to catch the train; ho had pecuniary difficulties to 
sottle and arrange, and even then it would have required the certificate 
of one other person in order to have obtained the strychnine, as he was 
uot known in London as a medical practitioner. But what did all these 
supposition avail, when they had, on the other hand, the strong and un- 
inistakeable evidence that the prisoner did actually purchase the strychnine 
at Rugeley? Then it has been said that the fact of the prisoner having called 
in two medical men was strong presumptive evidence to negative his guilt. 
It is quite true that he called on old Dr. Bamford, to whom no injustice was 
done in saying that the powers of his mind had been impaired, as all 
human powers are liable to by age. The prisoner selected Jones, too, 
and the result shows how wise he was in making that selection. The 
death of Cook occurred in the presence of Jones with all those painful 
symptoms they had heard described, and yet Jones suspected nothing, 
and if the prisoner had succeeded in introducing Cook's body into that 
‘strong oak coffin” which he had had made for him, the body would have 
been consigned to the grave, and nobody would have known anything of 
these proceedings. Th-re was nothing to show that the prisoner enter- 
tained the most distant notion that Jones would have had to sleep in the 
same room as Cook, and if this had not been the case, they would have 
found in the morning that Cook had gone through his mortal struggle, 
and had died thre aloue and unfriended. He would have been foun 
dead the next morning, and the old man would have said he died of 
“poplexy, aud the young man that he died of epilepsy; and had any 
Suspicion been tswaken , it would have been urged in reply, as it had 
been by the learned counsel for the defence, that two medical men were 


the poison 


called ia by the prisoner previous to death. To proceed to another part 
of the etse—They had had a great many witnesses who told 8 t deal 
about strychuine, but none who said a word about antimony. Yet there 


was the fact of the prisonor giving 


A ‘he deceased brandy and water, and 
atterwards, at Rugeley, sendiug him 


ver toast and water and broth, and 
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that no sooner had the poor man taken these things than he was seized 
with painful vomitings. On the Monday when the prisoner was absent, 
Cook was found to be better, but upon the Tuesday, when he returned to 
Rugeley, the vomitings again returned, and antimony was found in the 
tissues of the poor man's body and in his blood, and the presence of the 
antimony in the blood shows that it must have been taken within forty- 
eight hours of death. The learned gentleman then discussed the 
prisoner's conduct at the time of Cook’s illne 8s, particularly remarking on 
Palmer's anxiety that Dr. Bamford should not sce his patient on the 
Friday morning, because (as the prisoner said) he was dozing, and ought 
not to be disturbed ; and, again, adverting to the representation made by 
the pnsoner to Mr. Jones, that Cook was suffer ing trom a bilious attack ; 
to the fact, that at the consultation on Tuesday, Palmer never even 
mentioned to the medical men Cook’s attack of the previous night. 
At this consultation, it was arranged that some pills should be 
made up as before, though the patient objected, remembering the 
agony of the night previous; and Palmer proposed that they should 
be compounded by Dr. Bamford, although it was then early in the 
evening, and he might easily have prepared them on his own premises 
An interval occurred of an hour or two, d ring which the prisoner 
had abundant opportunities of going to his surgery, and doing what 
he pleased in the way of changing the pills. Passing to the circum 
stances which immediately followed Cook's death, the learned gentle 
man recalled Palmer's interviews with Mr. Stevens, the prompt offer to 
bury the dead man, the desire to yet him coffined immec iately, and the 
superfluous trouble taken by the prisoner to order a coffin. Then on the 
Sunday there was that remarkable conversation between the prisoner and 
Newton. It was true that Newton did not mention the conversation in 
the course of his examination before the coroner, but the reason for his 
silence upon the subject on that occasion might be easily proved. But it 
was contended that the prisoner had no motive for taking away the hfe of 
Cook. Motive was unques ably an important element in a case over 
which any doubt as to the could by any possibility rest. But he 
believed he could perfectly satisfy the jury that the prisoner had a very 
obvious motive for killing Cook. The hon, and learned gentleman went on 
to show the dire embarrassment of Palmer at this time, and that by the 
death of Cook he was enab.cd to obtain possession of £1020, due to the 
latter in the shape of bets, and the money which Cook had about him 
while at Rugeley, and which had been stated to have amounted to seven 
or eight hundred pounds. On the night when Cook died—ere tic breath 
had Rardly parted from that man's body—the prisoner was found there, 
rummaging his pockets, and searching for his papers. As to the bets, 
who received them? The prisoner at the bar. Who was answerable for 
them? The prisoner at the bar. Who had an interest in concealing the 
amount of those bets, and, consequently, of making away with the 
betting-book? The prisoner at the bar. The Attorney-General then 
proceeded to refer to the arrival of Dr. Harland in Rugeley for the 
purpose of making the examination ; his conversation with Palmer, 
when the latter said that Cook had died of epileptic fits, and that traces 
of old disease would be found in the head and heart, none cf which 
were found; the removal of the jar containing the stomach and in- 
testines of Cook; tho slits cut in the covering, probably for the pur- 
pose of introducing something into the jar which would neutralise 
the poison if it were present; the restlessness and uneasiness of the 
prisoner while the examination was going on, his remonstrating with 

r. Bamford for letting the jars be sent away, and his attempt to 
bribe the post-boy to upset the chaise and break the jar. The hon. 
and learned pentlenian then concluded as follows :—It is for you to say, 
under these circumstances, whether or not the death of the deceased was 
caused by the prisoner at the bar. You have indeed had introduced into 
this case one other element which I cannot help thinking might well havo 
been omitted. You have heard from my learned friend an unusual, | 
think I may even say an unprecedented, expression of the innocence of 
his client. I can only say upon that point that I believe my learned 
friend might have abstained from auy such statement. What would he 
think of me, if, imitating his example, I should at this moment declare 
to you, on my honour, as he did, what is the internal conviction which 
has followed from my conscientious considoration of this case My 
learned friend has, with a full display of his great ability, also adopted 
another course, which, although sometimes resorted to by members of 
our profession, involves in my mind a spesies of insult to the good sense 
and the good feeling of the jury; he has endeavoured to intimidate you 
by evoking your own conscientious scruples for the purpose of preventing 
you from cteetiae the only honest mode of discharging the reat duty 
you are called upon to perform. My learned friend told you that if your 
verdict in this caso should be guilty, the innocence of ,the prisoner will 
ono day or other be made manifest, and you would never cease to regret 
the verdict you had given. If my learned frioud was sincere in that— 
and I know that he was, for there is no man who is more alive than he is 
to the claims of truth and honour—but if he said what he believed, all I 
can state in answer is, that I can only attribute the conviction he has 
expressed to that strong bias which his mind easily, perhaps, received in 
directing all his energies to the defence of a man charged with this fright- 
ful crime. But I still think he would have done wel) to have sbstained 
from any assurance of the innocence of the prisoner at the bar; I go 
further and say that I think he ought in justice and in consideration to you 
have abstained from telling you that the voice of the country would not 
sanction the verdict which you might give. I say nothing of the incon- 
sistency which is involved in such a statement coming from one who but 
ashort time before had complained in eloquent terms of the universal 
torrent of passion and of prejudice by which he said his client was borne 
down. In answer to my learned friend, I have only this to say to you. 
Pay no regard to the voice of the country, whether it be for condemna- 
tion or fog acquittal ; pay no regard to anything but to the internal voice 
of your own consciences ; trust to the sense of that duty to God and man, 
which you are about to discharge upon this occasion, seeking wo reward 
except the comforting assurance that when you shall look back at the 
events of this trial, you have discharged to the best of your ability, and to 
the utmost of your power, the duty you have been called upon to fulfil. If, 
on a review of the whole case, comparing the evidence on one side and ou 
the other, and weighing it in the even scales of justice, you can come to 
the conclusion of the innocence, or even entertain that fair and reason- 
able doubt of guilt, of which the accused is entitled to the bene- 
fit, in God’s name give to him that benefit. But if, on the other hand, 
allthe facts and all the evidence lead your minds with satisfaction to 
yourselves to the conclusion of his guilt, then—but then only—I ask fora 
verdict of Guilty at your hands. For the protection of the good, for the 
repression of the wicked, I then ask for that verdict by which alone—as it 
seers to me—the safety of society can be secured, and the demands—the 
imperious demands—of public justice can be satisfied. 


Lord Campbell said that he should commence summing up on Monday 
morning, and in a ease of such import should feel himself called upon to go 
through all the evidence. 

The court then adjourned at half-past six till Monday. 


ELEVENTH DAY—MONDAY. 


he crowd assembled for admission this morning was greater than 
ever—more eager before the doors were opened, more indignant when 
the court was full. The outer doors of the public entrance were closed, 
the police were more particular than ever in their scrutiny of tickets ; the 
Under-Sheriffs more urduously employed in packing the small and in- 
convenient court. Large crowds of people were waiting outside through- 
out the day, vainly hoping that such a miracle as a vacant seat might by 
some chance turn up. And inside the court after ten o'clock, so quiet, su 
calin, so productive of sleep; the hubbub of different voices hushed, the 
excitement of cross-examination gone, the Attorney-General’s reply an 
already exhausted topic, the prisoner himself no longer a novelty, and the 
only business in progress, a quiet recapitulation of the foregone evidence, 
varied in its delivery by the low, droning tone of the Lord Chief Justice, 

The jury looked pretty well, and were remarkably attentive to the sum- 
ming up. Some of them, at intervals, holding up their hand to enforce 
silence, when any unfortunate spectator happened to cough. 

Palmer seemed to weigh every word that Lord Campbell caid; he ap- 
peared to have rather less control over himself, and tried nervously to con- 
ceal it, by pulling his gloves on and off, biting his nails, &e. A few slight 
wrinkles under his eyes seemed to reveal something of the hidden emotions 
and wearying suspense. 

Lord Campbell looked very full of the case this morning, and took his 
seat with a very evident sense of the importance ot his task. 


He spoke in a low, almost inaudible, voice, and refreshed himself occa- 


ig with some thick yellow drink that was placed by the side of his 
desk. 


If we may judge of such things, it seemed to us that he had a strong | 


feeling against the prisoner, which it was difficult for him to conceal, and 
which showed itself most while he was objecting to Mr. Serjeant Shee’s 
address, and in particular to Mr. Serjeant Shee’s expression of personal 
opinion. 

As the hours advanced, and after Lord Campbell had announced that 
he would only read the evidence for the prosecution to-day, the audience 


‘ that of a guilty and not of an innocent man. 


thinned rapidly, and as it drew on towards 5 o'clock, four-fifths of the seats 
were empty—one distinguished visitor after another vacated his position 
on the bench, until the Learned Judges were left in undisturbed possession 
of it. The prisoner exhibited a good deal of nervous excitement, but this 
perliaps arose more from weariness than depression, George Palmer had 
felt too overcome to remain. ‘The prisoner's solicitor, Mr. Smith, had 
vanished with the tribe of friends, advisers, clerks, and witnesses, who for 
so many days past had congregated round the solicitor’s table and in front 
of the dock. tt gave oue an impression of the man’s being deserted just 
as the scene was drawing to its close. His Counsel were, however, all 
present, and Shee was indefatigable in watehing every word of Campbell's 
summing up. Of the various Counsel for the Crown only one remained, 
At half-past 7 o'clock candles were brought in, and Campbell drawled 
throngh the evidence for nearly an hour longer. When he had finished, 
every one rose up hastily as though more eager than usual to be off. Drs, 
laylor and Rees quitted the court together a little after 7 o'clock. 
Palmer had his eye firmly fixed upon them, and watched their every step 
narrowly until they had passed out of his sight. Le and Dr. ‘Taylor have 
been constantly observed staring each other out of countenance. 

Lord Caminent, said,—Gentlemen of the Jury, we have at length 
arrived at that stage in this solemn and important ease when it becomes 
the duty of the Judge to explain to you the nature of the charge brought 
aguinst the prisoner, and the questions and considerations upon whieh 
your verdict ought to be given, Gentlemen, I must begin by conjuring 
you to banish from your minds all that you may have heard before the 
prisoner was placed in that dock. And I must not only warn you 
against being influenced by what you have before heard, but I must also 
warn you not to be influenced by anything but by the evidenee which 
has been laid before you with respeet to the particular charge for which 
the prisoner is now arraigned, It is necessary that I should so warn 
you in this case, because the evidence certainly implicates the prisoner 
in transactions of another description which are very discreditable. It 
appears that he has forged » great many bills‘of exchange, and that he 
had entered upon transactions which were not of a creditable nature. 
By the practice in foreign countries it is allowed to raise a probability of 
the prisoner having committed the crime with which he is charged by 
proving that he has committed other offences—by showing that he is an 
immoral man, and that he is not unlikely, therefore, to have committed 
the offence with which he is charged. That is not the case in this 
country. You must presume thet a man is innocent until his guilt be 
established, and his guilt can only be established by evidence directly 
criminating him on the charge for which he is tried. Gentlemen, it 
gives me great satisfaction that this cause has been so fully laid before 
you. The prosecution has been taken up by the Government, so that 
justice may be duly administered, the Attorney-General, who is the fir-t 
law-officer of the Crown, having conducted it in his capacity of a minister 
of justice. ‘The prisoner also appears to have had ample means for oon- 
ducting bis defence ; witnesses have very properly been brought trom ail 
parts of the kingdom, and he has had the advantage of hasinyg his case 
conducted by one of the most distinguished advocates of the English bar, 
You are to judge, however, of the guilt or innooence of the prisoner 
from the evidence, and not from the speeches of counsel, however able 
or eloquent those spreches may be. When a counsel tells you that he 
believes his client to be innocent, remember that that is analogous to the 
mere form by which a prisoner pleads ‘‘ Not Guilty.” I will now say a 
few words in order to call to your minds what are the allegations in this 
case on one side and on the other, On the part of the proseoution it is 
alleged that the deceased, John Parsons Cook, was first tampered with 
by antimony, that he was then killed by the poison of strychnia, and that 
his symptoms were the symptoms of poisoning by strychiria, Then it is 
alleged that the prisoner at the bar had a motive for making away with 
the deceased, that he had an opportunity of administering poison, that 
suspicion could fall upon no one else, and that a fiw days before the 
time when the poison is supposed to have been administered he had 
purchased strychinia at two different places. It is also alleged by the 
prosecution that his conduct during that transaction and after it was 
Tho prisoner at the bar, on 
the other hand, puts forward those ullegations—that he had ne interest 
in procuring the death of John Parsons Ceok, but, on the contrary, that 
it was his interest to keep him alive; that the death was not occasioned 
by stryehnia, but by natural disease, and that the symptoms were those 


“of natural disease, and were by no means consistent with the supposition 


of death by strychnia, Those are the allegations which aro urged upon 
one side and the other, and it is for you to say upon the evidence which 
of those allegations you believe to be founded on truth. Gentlemen, 
you have a most anxious duty to perform, The life of the prisoner is at 
stake; if he be guilty, it is necessary that he should expiate his crime ; 


if he be innocent, it is requisite that his innooence should be vindiouted, 


You must bear in mind that in a case of this sort you cannot expect that 
witnesses should be culled to state that they saw the dendly poison mixed up 
by the prisoner, and by him openly administered. Circumstantial evi- 
dence of the fuct is all that can be expected; and if there be a series of 
circumstances leading to the conelusion of guilt, a verdict of guilty may 
be satisfactorily pronounced. With respect to the motive, it is of great 
inportance in cases of this deseription, that you should consider whether 
there was any motive for committing the crime with which a prisoner is 
charged, for if there be no motive, there is an improbability of the offence 
having been committed. If, on the other hand, thore be any motive 
which can be assigned for the commission of the deed, the adequacy of 
that motive becomes next a matter of the utmost importance. The great 
question which you will have to consider is, whether the symptoms of 
Cook’s death are consistent with poisoning by stryehnia. If they are not, 
and you believe that the death arose from natural causes, the prisoner is 
at once entitled to your verdict of not guilty. If, on the other hand, you 
think that the symptoms are consistent with poisoning by strychnia, you 
have another and important question to decide—namely, whether the evi- 
dence which has beon adduced is sufficient to convince you that death 
was effected by strychnia, and, if eo, whether such strychnia was ad- 
ministered by the prisoner. You must look at the medical evidence, to 
see whether the deceased died from strychnia or from natural causes ; and 
you must look to what is called the moral evidence, to consider whether 
that shows that the prisoner not only had the opportunity, but that he 
actually availed himself of that opportunity, and administered the poison 
to the deceased, With these preliminary observations, I will prosecd to 
read over the evidence which has been given in the course of this long 
trial. I begin with the motive which the prisoner is supposed to have 
had for taking away the life of John Parsons Cook, Now that arises out 
of certain pecuniary transactions. It appears that the prisoner had 
borrowed large sums of money upon bills of exchange, which he drew, 
and which purported to be acoepted by his mother—a lady, it seems, of 
considerable wealth, residing at Rugeley. These acooptances were forged, 
and the lady was not aware of them until a recent period, when they be- 
came due, and proceedings were taken upon them. One of those accept- 
ances, for 2,000/,, was in the hands of a gentleman named Padwick ; 
1.000/. had been paid, and 1,000/, remained due to Mr. Padwick upon 
that bill. A solicitor named Pratt had advanced large sums of money to 


| the prisoner upon similar bills—to the amount, [ think, of 12,500/, Seve- 


ral of those bills had been renewed without the knowledge of the mother ; 
but there were two which remained unrenewed—one, for 2,000/., became 
due on the 25th of October, 1855, and another, for 2,000/., became due 
on the 27th of October, 1855, Besides these, Mr. Prats held one bill for 
500/., and another for 1,009, which were overdue, but not renewed, 
and which Pratt held over, charging a very high rate of interest upon 
them, In addition to these large sums, which had been advanced by 
Pratt to the prisoner, if appears that upon similar bills Palmer had con- 
tracted a very large debt with an attorney ut Birmingham, named 
Wright, to whom he owed 10,4007, It had been stated by Palmer that 
he should be able to liquidat: those bills by the proceeds of a policy of 
assurance for 13,000/. which had been effected on the life of his brother, 
Walter Palmer. But the Directors of the Prince of Wales Insurance 
Office denied their liability upon that policy, and refused to pay it. 
Hence arose the most pressing embarrassments ; and it was evident that, 
unless the debts were immediately paid, the system of forgeries which 
had been so long carried on would be made apparent, Now I begin with 
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he evidence of Mr. John Espin. This is certainly strong evidence to 
show the desperate state of the prisoner's circumstances at that time; 
but we pow come to the evidence of Mr. Thomas Pratt, who had advanced 
money the prisoner upon bills of exchange, which bore the forged 
acteptance of the prisoner's mother, to the amount of 12,500/. [The 
learned Judge then proceeded to read the whole of the evidence of Mr. 
Pratt, together with the correspondence between that gentleman and the 
prisoner.) With regard to the letter subjoined, and marked * strictly 
private and confidential,” 

“My dear Sir,—Should any of Cook's friends call upon you to know 
what money Cook ever had from you, pray don’t answer that question or 
any other about money matters until I have seen you, 

“And oblige yours faithfully, 

“Wittram Pater,” 
the learned Judge observed, that when that letter was written Mr. 
Stevens was making inquiries of a nature which were certainly very dis- 

greeable to Palmer. With respect to the check for 375/. sent by Pratt 


MR. 


CEORSE NORLEY (SURGEON) 


to Palmer for Cook, from which the words “or bearer” hail been struck 

ut, his Lordship observed :—Now, it is rather suggested on the part of 
the prosecution, upon this evidence, that Cook had been defrauded of this 
money by Palmer, and certainly the endorsement was not in Cook’s hand- 
writing ; but, as was very properly argued on the part of Palmer, it 
8 ery possible that Cook may have authorised Palmer or some one 
exe to write his name. Cheshire, aclerk in the bank, is then called, and 
ays that the check was carried to Palmer's account. Now, all this may 
have happened with the consent of Cook, in pursuance of some agreement 
between him and Palmer. [His Lordship then read the cross-examina- 
tion of Pratt, the bill of 500/, drawn by Palmer on Cook, and payable on 
the 2d of December, and also the evidence of Armshaw, who proved that 
on the 138th November Palmer was in a state of embarrassment, and that 
on the 20th he received from him two 50/.-notes.] It is for you, gentle- 
men, to draw your own inference from this evidence. Having before the 
races been pressed for money, on the night of the Tuesday on which Ccok 
ied he has two 50/.-notes in his possession. [His Lordship next reac 
the evidence of Spillbury, who on the 22d of November received a 50/,. 


wR. THOMAS NUNNELEY 
(PROFESSOR OF SURGERY AT THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE.) " 


note from Palmer, and of Strawbridge, who proved that “on the 19th 01 
November his balance at the bank was only 9/. 6s.) This evidence ce: 
tainly shows that the finances of the prisoner were at the lowest ebb, ani 
he had no means of meeting his bills. A great deal, said his Lorashi)) 
alzo turms upon the question of whether the check returned to Palmer b 
the Messrs. Weatherby, was really signed by Cook or not, as, if not, i: 
shows that Palmer was dealing with Cook’s money and appropriating it 
to his own use. You, gentlemen, must consider all the evidence wit! 
regard to this part of the case. The check is not produced, although it 
was sent back by Mr. Weatherby to Palmer and notice to produce it hax 
been given. If it had been produced, we could have seen whether Cook's 
signature was genuine. It is not produced! It is for you to draw what 
ever infercnee may suggest itself to youfrom this circumstance. We the: 
come to the errest of Palmer. Now, the circumstance that Palmer r- 
mained in the neighbourhood after suspicion had arisen against him is 0: 
importance, and ought to be taken into consideration by you, although h; 
may, perhaps, have done so thinking that from the care he had take: 
nothing could ever be discovered against him. It seems, however, th: 
was imprisoned .on civil process fosioe> tas ser lisc of Gases Toney 
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with the question you are 
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dence relating to the healt : 
Cook and the events imme 
preceding his death. His Lord. 
ship then read the evidence { 
Ishmael Fisher, observing jp the 
course of it that one of the most 
mysterious circumstances jn he 
case was, that after Cook had 
stated his suspicion as to Palmer 
having put something in 
brandy he remained consta 
Palmer’s company ; he ared 
to have entire confidence in Pyl. 
mer, and during the few remain. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


A GROUP OF NOTABILITIES ON THE BENCH AT THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, DURING PALMER'S TRIAL, 


\so directed the attention of the jury to the circumstance of the 7007. 
which Cook hadintrustedto the care of Fisher having been returned to himon 


the morning of the day on which he went with Palmer to Rugeley. 
Lordship then read Fisher's statement that he had been in the habit of 


His 


settling Cook's account.) And now, he continued, comes the very import- 
letter of 


int letter of the 16th of 
November Cook says 


November, 


uon Monday at Tattersall’s,” 


In the 


the 


16th 
“It is of great importance, both to Mr. Palmer 
iyself, that a sum of 500/, should be paid to Mr, Pratt, of 5 Queen. 
, Mayfair, to-morrow, without fail, 
ud if you will be kind enough to pay the other 200/. to-morrow, 
ithe receipt of this, you will greatly oblige me, and I will give it to 


300/, has been sent up to- 


Now, the signature to this letter is undoubtedly genuine, and it shows, 
first, that Cook at that time intended to be in London on the Monday, 
nd, secondly, that he desired an advance of 200/. to pay Pratt. 
i came to alter his intention as to going to London, and how Herring 
came to be employed for him instead of Fisher, you must infer for your- 


elves, 


Ilow 


But if he authorised the employment of Herring in order to 


vent Fisher from reimbursing himself, he was a party to a fraud. 
(His Lordship then read the 
emainder of Fisher’s evidence, and also the evidence of Mr. Jones, the 
ww stationer, of Gibson, and of Mrs. Brook.]} 


You must infer whether he did so or not. 


istory of Cook's illness at Shrewsbury. 


Taken by itself it amounts to | 


This, 


he said, ends the 


ry little, but in connection with what follows it deserves your serious 


msideration, 


Then with regard to what took place at the Talbot Arms, 


ut Rugeley, where Cook lodged, you have a most important witness— 


Klizabeth Mills. 


It has been suggested, continuedfthe learned Judge, by 
& » OY 


vomnsel for the defence, that Elizabeth Mills$may have%{been bribed 
W'Mr.g Stevens to fgive% evidence pre ud‘cial to theaprisoner’; but,! in 


of 


justice both to Mr, Stevens and to Elizabeth Mills, I am bound to declare 
that not one fact has been adduced to warrant us in believing that there 
is the slightest foundation for any such statement. As regards the manner 
in which Palmer was dressed when he ran over from his own house to 
the Talbot Arms on the night of Cook’s death, there is, no doubt, a 
difference between the testimony of Elizabeth Mills and that of her 
fellow-servant, Lavinia Barnes, the former asserting that he wore a plaid 
dressing-gown, and the lutter a black coat; but it is for you to decide 
whether the point is of sufficient significance to justify a suspicion dis- 
honourable to the veracity of either witness, It has been asserted also 
that there are certain discrepancies between the evidence given by 
Elizabeth Mills before the coroner and that which she gave in your pre- 
sence, That you may the more accurately estimate the importance of 
those differences it is competent for the prisoner's counsel to require that 
the depositions shall be read. What sag you, brother Shee ! 

Mr. Serjeant Sure.—With your Lordship’s permission, we desire to 
have them read. 

Lord Camrneit.—Then let them be read by all means. 

The Clerk of Arraigns then read the depositions of Elizabeth Mills, as 
taken before the coroner. 

Lord Camrsr...—You have now heard the depositions read, and you 
will decide for yourselves whether her statements before the coroner are 
not substantially the same as those which she made before you in the 
course of her examination. Her own explanation of her omission to state 
before the coroner that she was sick after partaking of the broth prepared 
for Cook is that she was not asked the question; but that she was sick 
the evidence of another witness goes distinctly to prove, and it is for you 
to say whether, corroborated as it thus is, the testimony of Elizabeth 
Mills is worthy of being believed, and, if s0, what inference shouldbe 


drawn from it. ‘The next witnesses are Mr. James Gardner, attorney, of 
Rugeley, and Lavinia Barnes, fellow-servant of Elizabeth Mills at the 
Talbot Arms Inn, [The learned Judge, having read his notes of the evi- 
dence of the witnesses in question, observed the testimony of Lavinia 
Burnes eorroborates that of Mills as to the latter having been seized with 
illness immediately after she had taken two spoonfuls of the broth.) There 
is some little difference of evidence as to the exact time when Paliner was 
seen at Rugeley on the Monday night aftor his return from London, but 
yon have befure you the statements of all the witnesses, and you wilt 
decide whether the point is one of essential importance. [The learned 
Judge then read over without comment his notes of the evidence given by 
the witnesses Anne Rowley and Sarah Bond, and then proceeded to 
recapitulate the facts deposed to by Mr. Jones, surgeon of Lutterworth.) 
Your attention, he observed, has been very properly directed to the letter 
written by the prisoner on the Sunday evening to Mr. Jones, summoning 
the latter to the sick bed of his friend Cook, The learned counsel for the 
defence interprets that document in a sense highly favourable to! the 
prisoner, and contends that the fact of his having insured the presence of 
such a witness is conclusive evidence of the prisoner’s innocence, You 
will say whether you think that it is fairly susceptible of such a construc. 
tion. Itisimportant, however, to consider at what period of Cook's illness 
Jones was sent for, and in what a condition he was when Jones arrived. 
Palmer's assertion in his letter to Jones was that Cook had been suffering 
from diarrhaa, but of this statement we have not the slightest corrobora- 
tion in the evidence.! {When Jones, looking at Cook's tongue, observed 
that it was not the tongue of a bilious attack, Palmer’s reply was, “* You 
should have seen it before.” What reason could Palmer have had fo 
using these words, when there is not the slightest evidence of Cook’s 
having sufferel from such5 an illness? Jt is a_ matter for Yyour 
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consideration. [After observing that the evidence of Dr. Savage went 
to show that down to the hour of the Shrewsbury races and the 
ttack on the Wednesday night, Cook was in perhaps better health 
than he had enjoyed for a long time, the learned Judge called the 
attention of the jury to the evidence of Charles Newton, who deposed to 
having furnished three grains of strychnia to Palmer on the Monday 
night and to having seen him at the shop of Mr. Hawkins on tha 
Tuesday. Having read the evidence of this witness and his deposition 
before the coroner, his Lordship said,)—This is the evidence of Newton, 
a most important witness. It certainly might be urged that he did not 
mention the furnishing of the strychnia to Palmer on the Monday night 
before the coroner; he did not mention it until the Tuesday morning, 
when he was coming up to London. That certainly requires consideration 
at your hands; but then you will observe that in his deposition, which 
has been read to you, although there is an omission of that, which is 
always to be borne in mind, there is no contradiction of anything which he 
has said here. Well, then, you are to consider what is the probability of 
his inventing this wicked lie—a most important lie, if lie it be. He had 
no ill-will towards the prisoner at the bar ; he had never quarrelled with 
him, and had nothing to gain by injuring him, much less by betraying 
him to the seaffold. If you believe him his evidence is very strong against 
the prisoner at the bar; but we will now turn to the next witness, Charles 
Joseph Roberts, whose evidence is closely connected with that of Newton, 
This witness was not eross-examined as to the veracity of his testimony, 
nor is be contradicted in any way. It is not denied that on this Tuesday 
morning the prisoner at the bar got six grains of strychnia from Roberts. 
If you couple that with the statement of Newton— believing that state- 
ment—you have evidence of stryehnia having been procured by the 
prisoner on the Monday night before the symptoms of strychnia were 
exhibited by Cook, and, by the evidenee of Roberts, nndenied and 
unquestioned, that on the Tuesday six grains of strychnia were supplied 
tohim. If you think that Cook’s symptoms were accounted for by merely 
natural disease, of course the stryehnia obtained by the prisoner would 
have no effeet; but if you should think that the symptoms whieh Cook 
exhibited on the Monday and Tuesday nights are consistent with strychnia, | 
then a case is made out on the part of the Crown, After the most anxions 
consideration, I can suggest no possible solution of the purchase of this 
strychnia. There is no evidence,—there is no suggestion how it was 
applied, or what became of it. That must not influence your verdiet, 
unless you come to the conclusion that the symptoms of Cook were 
consistent with death by strychnia. If you come to that con- 
clusion, I should shrink from my duty, I should be unworthy to 
sit here, if I did not call your attention to the inferenee that, 
if he purchased that strychnia, he had purchased it for the purpose of | 
administering it to Cook. (The evidenee next road by the learned Judge 
was that of Mr, Stevens, the stepfather of Cook. Upon this the noble 
Lord observed,—] The learned counsel for the prisoner, in the dis- | 
eharge of his duty, made a very violent attack upon the eharacter and 
eonduet of Mr. Stevens; but I know nothing which Mr. Stevens did 
which he was not perfectly justified in doing. Having been to Rugeley 
and seen the body of the deceased, he goes to his respectable 
solicitor, in London, who recommended him to a respeetable solicitor, 
Mr, Gardner, at Rugeley. Under his advice Mr, Stevens acts; a eon- 
versation ensues between himself and the prisoner Palmer, but I see 
nothing in the proseedings which he took at all deserving of animad- 
version. Whether Palmer bad any right to complain of what was said | 
about the betting-book, and whether Mr. Stevens oould be blamed for 
suspecting that Palmer had taken it, it is for you to say. [Having road 
the evidence of the woman Keeley, who laid out the body of Cook, and of 
Dr. Harlend, who spoke to the circumstances attending the two post 
mortem examinations, to the pushing of Mr. Devonshire, who operated, 
and the removal of the jar on the first occasion, the learned Jadge eon- 
tinued—] From that push no inference unfavourable to the prisoner 
ean be drawn, as it might easily be the resnit of accident. In the 
removal of the jar there would be nothing more than im the pushing, 
were it not coupled with the evidenee afterwards given, which may lead 
to the inference that there was a plan to destroy the jar and prevent the 
analysis of its contents, [The learned Chief Justioe thew read the 
evidenee of Mr. Devonshire, the surgeon, of Rugeley ; Dr. Monkton, the 
physician ; of Mr. John Boycott, the clerk to Messra, Landor, Gardner, 
and Landor, the Rugeley attorneys; and of James Myatt, the postboy of 
the Talbot Arms, who swore that Palmer had offered him 107. to upset 
the fiy containing Mr. Stevens and the jar with the contents of the 
deoeased’s stomach. Remarking upon the evidence of this last witness, 
the Chief Justiee said,—] An attempt was made upon cross-examnation 
to show that the offer of 10/, was not made in reference to the jar, but 
as an inducement to upset Mr. Stevens, It was suggested, you will 
remeraber, that Stevens had wantonly provoked Palmer, and that Palmer 
might be excused, therefore, if he wished him to be upret. I see no 
ground for supposing that Stevens gave Palmer any such provoeation, 
and, if you believe the postboy, that bribe was offered to him to induce 
him to upset the jar. That is not indeod s decisive proof of guilt, but it 
is for you to say whether the prisoner did not enter upon that com- 
trivance in order to prevent an opportunity of examining the contents of 
the jar, which might eontaim evidence against him. We have next the 
evidence of Samuel Cheshire, formerly postmaster at Rugeley, [The 
learned Judge read the evidence, remarking upon the circumstanee of 
Palmer ealling upon him to witness a document said to have been signed 
by Cook as if he had been present and had seen Cook sign it; upon the 
remarkable fact of Palmer endeavouring to obtain information from 
Cheshire as to the contents of the letter from Dr. Taylor to Mr. Gardner ; 
and upon the impropriety of the following letter addressed by the 
prisoner to the coroner, Mr, Ward, during the progress of the inquest :— 
‘My dear Sir,—I am sorry to tell you that I am still confined to my 
bed. I don’t think it was mentioned at the inquest yesterday that Cook 
was taken ill on Sunday and Monday night, in the same way as he was 
on the Tuesday, when he died. The chambermaid at the Crown Hotel 
(Masters’s) oan prove this. I also believe that a man by the name of 
Fisher is coming down to prove he received some money at Shrewsbury. 
Now, here he could only pay Smith 10/. out of 41/. he owed him, Had 
you not better eall Smith to prove this! And again, whatever Professor | 
‘fuylor may say to-morrow, he wrote from London last Tuesday night to 
Gardner to say, ‘ We (and Dr, Rees) have this day finished our analye.s, | 
and find no traces of either strychnia, prussio aeid, or opium,’ | 


What can | 
beat this from a man like Taylor, if he snys what ho has already said, | 
and Dr. Harland’s evidence? Mind you, I know, and saw it in black | 
und white what Taylor said to Gardner ; but this is strictly private and 
confidential, but it is true, As regards his betting-book, I know nothing | 
of it, and it is of no good to any one. I hope the verdict to-morrow will | 
be that he died of natural causes, and thus end it. “ Ever yours, | 
ow. P.* | 
There can be no question that this was a highly improper letter for et 
prisoner to write ; and, apeaking as the chief coroner of England, I have | 
no hesitation in saying, that it was not creditable in Mr. Ward to receive 
auch # letter without a publie condemnation of its having been written. | 
You will say, Gentlemen, whether the conduet of the prisoner in that 
reapect—suggesting to the coroner the verdict which he should obtain 
from the jury—is consistent with innocence. [Referring then to the 
medical book which hed been found in the prisoner’s house, and in which 
the following passage occurred in the prisoner’s handwriting :—** Strychnia 
kills by causing tetanic fixing of the respiratory muscles ;’ and remarking 
that this was a book which was in the possession of the prisoner seven 
years ago, when he was a student, his Lordship said there was nothing 
in it which ought to weigh for a moment against the prisoner at the bar. 
His Lordship next called the particular attention of the jury to the state- 
ment in the evidence of Bates, that the prisoner hed told him not to let 
any one see him deliver the letter to Ward.] The next witness (he con- 
tinued] is Dr. Curling, and now, Gentlemen, you will be called upon to 
come to some conclusion with regard to the evidence of the scientific men. 
You will have to say how far those symptoms and those appearances are 
to be accounted for by natural disease, and how far they are the symptoms 
and appearances produced by stryehnine. It will be a question of great 
importance whether, im your judgment, they correspond with natural, 
that is with traumatic or idiopathic tetanus, dr with any other disease 


i 
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whatever. [His lordsbip read the evidence of Dr. Curling and Dr, Bam- 
ford, observing with regard to the pills made up by Dr. Bamford that 
the prisoner certainly had an opportunity of changing them if he pleased ; 
that circumstance deserved their serious consideration. Thers was 
not, he remarked, the slightest reason to impute any bad faith to Dr. 
Bamford, but it was allowed on all hands that the old man was mistaken 
in saying that the death was caused by apoplexy. The cross-examination 
of Dr, Todd was then read, and his Lordship pointed out that the case of 
strychnine seen by that witness bore a certain resemblance to Cook's 
attack on the Monday night.) The next witness, said his Lordship, is a 
gentleman of high reputation and unblemished honour, Sir B. Brodie, 
one of the most distinguished medical men of the present time. That 
distinguished man tells you, as his solemn opinion, that he never knew a 
case in which the symptoms he had heard described arose from any 
disease, He is well acquainted with the various diseases which afflict 
the human frame, and he knows of no disease answering to the descrip- 
tion of the symptoms which preceded Cook’s death. If you agree with 
him in opinion, the inference is that Cook died from some cause other 
than disease. The learned Judge then read the evidence of Dr. Daniel, 
who agreed with Sir B. Brodie, and of Dr. Solly, who also thought that 
natural disease would not account for death. 

Evidence is next given of various eases of tetanus arising from strych- 
nine. After reading the evidence in this portion of the case the learned 
Jndge observed, It is beyond all controversy that strychnia was not dis- 
covered in the dead body of Cook, but it is important to bear in mind 
that the witness Morley declares that in cases where the quantity of 
strychnine administered had been the minimum dose that will destroy 
life it is to be expected that the ehemist should occasionally fail in 
detecting traces of the poison after death. With regard to the pos- 
sibility of the poison being decomposed in the blood, that appears to be 
& vexed question among toxicologists. The great question for your 
consideration at this part of the inquiry is whether there may not 
be eases of doath by strychnia in which, nevertheless, the strychnia 
has not—let the onuse be what it may—been discovered im the dead 
body. I have now to eall your attention to the evidenee of Dr. Taylor. 
Thore is here a most important question for your consideration. Great 
reliance is placed by the prisoner's counsel, and very naturally so, upon 
the fact that no trace of strychnine was detected in the stomach of Cook 
by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Rees, who alone analysed it and experimented 
upon it. But, on the other hand, you must bear in mind that we have 
their own evidence to show that there may be and have been cases of 
death by strychnine in which the united skill of these two individuals 
han failed to detect the presence of the strychnine after death. Both Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. Rees have stated upon their oaths, that in two eascs where 
thoy knew death to have been occasioned by stryehnine—the poison 


| having. in fact, been administered with their own bands—they failed to 


discover the slightest trace of the poison in the dead bodies of the ani- 
mals on which they had experimented. Whatever may be the nature of 
the different theories propounded for the explanation of this fact, the faet 
itself is deposed to on oath; and, if we believe tho witnesses, does not 
admit of doubt, The only poison they found in the body was antimony, 
and therefore they did not, in the absence of symptoms, attribute death 
to atryehnia, as they eould not at that time; but they say that it possibly 
may have beon produced by antimony, because the quantity discovered in 
the body was no test of the quantity which might have been taken into 
the system. As to the letter which was written by Profess«r Taylor to 
the Laneet, I must say I think it would have been better if Dr, Taylor, 
trusting to the eredit which he had before acquired, had taken no 
notice of what had been said; bnt it is for you to pay whether, 
he having, as he says, boen misrepresented, and having written 
this letter to set himself right, that materially detracts from 
the eredit which would otherwise be given to his evidence. Dr. 
Taylor has been questioned about some indiscreet letter which he 
wrote, and some indiscreet conversation which he had with the editor of 
the Iilustrated Fimes, Against Dr. Reos there is not evon that imputa- 
tion, and Dr, Rees eoneurs with Dr, Taylor that in those experiments 
two rabbits were killed by strychnia; that they did whatever was im 
their power, according to their skill and knowledge, to discover the 
strychoia, as they did with the contents of the jar, and no strychnia 
could be discovered, As to the antimony, he corroborates the testimony 
of Dr. Taylor. Antimony is a component of tartar emetic, tartar emetic 
produces vomiting, and you will judge from the vomiting at Shrewsbury 
and Rugeley whether antimony may have been administered to Cook at 
those places. Antimony may not have produced death, but the question 
of its administration is @ part of the oase which you must seriously con- 
sider. His Lordship then read the evidence of Professor Brande, of Dr. 
Christison, 2 man above suspicion, who said that if the quantity of 
strychnia administered was small he should not expect to find it after 
death, and of Dr. John Jackson, whe spoke to the symptoms of idiopathie 
and traumatic tetanus as he had observed them in India, whieh con- 
eluded the evidenee on the part of the Crown. Having thus gone 
through all the evidense for the prosecution, his Lordship intimated 
that he should defer the remainder of his charge until the following 
day; and the court was therefore (at 8 o'clock) adjourned, 


TWELFTH DAY—TUESDAY. 

It being uomistakeably certain that this long protracted trial, so far as 
the judge’s summing up was concerned, would terminate early in the day, 
the crowds of persons holding orders and anxious to obtain seats were more 
numerous than ever. Long before the judges entered every seat was filled. 
The prisoner preserved his wonted demeanour for a time, butas Lord 
Campbell disposed of case after case brought forward by the defence, and 
showed how each failed to tend in any respect to the prisoner’s advantage, 
Palmer buried his face in his hands, and when he resumed his original posi- 
tion his countenance bore strong indications of the violent emetions with 
which he was contending. He seemed to be labouring under the impres- 
sion—an opinion indeed which was shared by every one in the Court—that 
the observations of the judge were producing a marked effect upon the 
jury and lessening every moment the chance o/ his acquittal. Strange as 
it nay appear in the face of this statement, it is perfectly true that, as Pal- 
mer was stepping out of the dock on the midday adjournment of the Court, 
he dropped @ note to Mr. Smith, his solicitor, stating that he felt perfectly 
certain of an acquittal. 

The period of suspense during the absense of the jury formed perhaps 
the most solemn point of the proceedings. A throb of excitement agitated 
the pulses of most of those serps when a noise to the left of the dock in- 
dicated that the jury were about to rewurn into Court. The prisoner eyed 
them narrowly. atever emotion may have disturbed his breast, those 
who regarded him with attention failed to discover it. 

The Lord Chief Justice commenced by saying that at the adjournment 
of the case yesterday evening he concluded the evidence for the pro- 
secution, and that, he conceived, was of the most serious nature. It 
appeared that in November the prisoner was almost overwhelmed by 
difficultiee—large amounts were due by him, writs had been issued upon 
the forged bills, and he had no friend to look to. At this time Cook, by 
winning the race, won 1000/,, and the inference was, that the prisoner 
desired to appropriate this money to his own use, and that he committed 
the crime with that object. It was proved that he did obtain possession 
of the money on the Monday, and that he applied it to his own use, 
What effect the removal of Cook under such circumstances would have 
had upon him was for their consideration. In addition.to these facts he 
produced a fabricated document, representing that Cook was liable to a 
large amount of bills, and if he had survived, that fraud must have been 
discovered. With regard to the point whether the deceased died of 
natural disease, they had the evidence of Sir B. Brodie and other 
eminent men, who said that the symptoms were not those of any 
disease with which they were acquainted; and they also said that 
the symptoms entirely corresponded with those of death by 
strychnia. As to the poison not being discovered, he must 
inform them that the law, in cases of this description, did not 
require that the poison should be discovered; and they had the evidence 
of eminent scientific men that in many cases where strychnia had un- 
doubtedly been administered, no trace of the poison was discovered after 
death. As‘to the long period that was said to have elapsed before the 


effects of the poison made their appearance, it was proved that t 
might be delayed by the mode in which the poison was admi the eg 
other circumstances. This being the general outline of the serious 
had been established against the prisoner, they now had to ¢ $e i 
was the answer that was made on behalf of the prisoner to th¢ ag Wer wha 


the prosecution. If they believed the witnesses, the prisone; 
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strychnia both on Monday and Tuesday, and he had given no a of the 
the manner in which that poison had been disposed of. he cou 
look at the conduct of the prisoner ; to the removal of the } night, 
and his endeavour to bribe the post-boy to overturn the , about 
contained the jar in which were the contents of the stomach. 7 sible t 
found him tampering with the postmaster, and, worse still x pave | 
coroner, These were all very serious considerations, and it w as wedia 
province to decide what effect ought to be given to them. Theo...” The I 
the prisoner was divided into two classes—medical testimony ay oe called, 
Many of the persons were men of high character and hon was il 
doubt came forward in the interests of truth and justic : worth 
regard to some of the other class of witnesses, he could re shay who ¥ 
expressing his opinion that they had not come forward te . on the 
the truth as to the facts within their knowledge, but to obtain ., .- the br 
hazards a verdict of acquittal. His Lordship then proceeded to ee ar that 
evidence of Dr. Nunnelly, and called the attention of the jury iota antil | 
opinion expressed by him, that the symptoms spoken to in the be BP that I 
Mr. Cook might have been produced by mental excitement and ex oa said t 
to wet and cold, acting upon a weak frame, and that these circums he ws 
were very likely to have produced convulsions. He also referre drank 
evidence given by this gentleman, that he had experimented » sone % 
stryechnia upon sixty animals, and that in every case be discovere) ,, had b 
presence of strychnia by the tests he applied after death, and to } the d 
opinion that no matter what might be the state of putrefaetion of 4, vider 
body, the same result ought to be arrived at. With reference , a5 by the 
evidenee, Dr, Nunnelly entirely differed in some respects with the spoke 
eal witnesses who had been examined for the prosecution, and ), From 
larly as to the fact of the rigidity of the body after death in caso ./ state 
strychnia poison, The jury would consider the facts he deposed ty, a), Lords 
give such effect to them as they considered they deserved. The next wae ¥ 
witness whose evidence his Lordship referred to was Mr. Herapath, who, their 
he said, appeared to differ with Dr. Nunnelly with regard to the ri . the 
of the body, but agreed with him in opinion that the stryehnin, if ai. ants 
ministered and causing death, ought to be discovered in the body a doen 
death. The jury, however, would remember that in cross-exami mgne 
this gentleman admitted that he had expressed an opinion that event 

| Cook’s case was one of strychnia poisoning, and that the poison woul Maia 

| have been discovered if Dr. Taylor had gone the right way sbou: him t 
it. The next witness was Dr. Rogers, and he proved that he founy him 

stryehnia not only in the stomach of a dog, but when it was in a putril rem 
state. He did not see that there was any reason to doubt that this gentle. Care: 
man had stated nothing but the fact, and it amounted to this, of 1! 
the stryehnia could be diseovered if proper tests were applied. Dr. The | 
by was the next witness, and his evidence was of a similar chara of th 
He expressed an opinion that a patient suffering from strychnia could no; bier 

ec 


ring a bell violently, or allow his neck to be rubbed, as such acts as thoe 
would excite the nervous system and cause violentspasms. Dr. Letheby, 
however, expressed an opinion in accordance with that given by the wit. 
nesses for the proseeution, as to the rigidity of the body after death in 
cases of stryochnia poison; and this gentleman also stated that the symp. 
tems exhibited by the deceased were totally inconsistent with any form 
of natural disease that he was acquainted with. There was no doubt that 
this gentleman spoke sineerely and truly; but he admitted that cases 
differed very much; and the absence of any particular eircumstance or 
peculiarity would not justify him in coming to a conclusion that strychnia 
was not the cause of the death. They had then the evidence of Dr. Guy 
as to the symptoms that ocourred in a case which was one undoubtedly 
of idiopathic tetanus, and they were to say whether those symptoms cor- 
responded with the symptoms exhibited by Mr. Cook; but he could no: 
help remarking that it appeared to him that there were a great many 
distinctions in the symptoms of the two cases. A case of traumaty 
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tetanus was next alluded to by the evidence of Mr. Ross, the Surgeon to Se 
the London Hospital. That case was clearly tetanus, the result of the to th 
wounds that were upon the man’s body, and he did not see how Cook 
it was possible to come to the conclusion that the case of ques 
Mr. Cook was one of the same_ kind. Dr. Wrightson, the from 
next witness, also expressed his opinion that strychnia ought to be dis- medi 
eovered in the body by the usual tests. ‘There was no doubt that this of Ce 
witness was a man of extensive knowledge, and a most honourable man; Bi 
but although he stated that the poison could be discovered under such A 
circumstanees, yet it was for the jury to consider whether certain cir- \ 
eumstances might not arise that would prevent the discovery from taking the 

place. The next witness was Dr. Partridge, a most respectable gentle- fron 
man, and he expressed an opinion that the death of Mr. Cook might It 
have arisen from arachnitis or inflammation of the spinal cord, from the abe 
‘existence of granules. He admitted, however, in cross-examination, T 
that arachnitis was a very rare disease, and that he had never seen 4 plac 
case of such a description. From his reading, however, he stated that T 
arachnitis might go on for months, and that when once it set in the ) 
patient would never be entirely free from pain; and that the fact o! do } 
Cook being in repose from the Monday to the Tuesday night was not 4 T 
symptom to be expeeted in the disease of arachnitis. Dr. Partridge also guil 
admitted that many of Mr. Cook’s symptoms were consistent with a case 1 
of tetanus produced by strychnia, and that he never knew of such ton 
symptoms proceeding from natural causes. Another case of tetanus, pas 
brought before them by Mr. Gay, was that of the boy in the Koya! 1 
Free Hospital; but in that case, also, they would remember that ; 
it was undoubtedly a case of traumatic tetanus, arising from injury wi 
to one of the toes, This gentleman also said that the symptoms 

of Mr. Gook were different to anything he had ever seen in any m 
case of natural disease, and without collateral evidence he was ns 
unable to form an opinion as to the nature or the cause of those fe 
symptoms. The jury would say whether those collateral eircum- a 
stances were supplied by the conduct of any particular person, 0° 2 

by the means in his possession, The learned judge then directed the yo 
attention of the jury to the evidence of Dr, M‘Donald. He, it appeared, sh 
also expressed an opinion that strychnia was not affected by decomposi- yo 
tion, and that in all cases where strychnia was the cause of death the se 
poison ought to be discovered in the body after death ; and he ascribed Ne 
the death to epilepsy, accompanied by tetanie complication, His lord- rie 
ship referred to the cross-examination of this witness, and to his admis- a 
sion that he had never known a case of death arising from epilep*y = 
where the patient was conscious up to the moment of death. This 
gentleman certainly went to very great lengths in accounting for ie 
the death, and said that it might have arisen from epilepsy, from i 
mental excitement, or from sensual excitement. The jury would = 
judge of the value of this evidence, and their task would be 4 
to consider whether it was an answcr to the testimony that had been i 
given by tho witnosses for the Crown. Another case of tetanus 1 bg of 
woman was then brought forward, but it appeared to him that this case zs 

was clearly one of traumatic tetanus, and even if they should consider it ii 
to be one of idiopathic tetanus, it was for them to say whether the goures : 
or the symptoms of the disorder resembled in the slightest degree those a 
exhibited in the ease of the deceased. The next witness was Dr. th 
Richardson, and he expressed an opinion that the death of the deceased , 
arose from a very rare disorder known by the name of angina pectoris. . 
The witness expressed his opinion that death was the result of angin® : 
pectoris, but he at the same time admitted that if he had known so much vm 

of the naturo of strychnia at the time th 8 case occurred as he did nov, , 
he should have felt it his duty to have subjected the eontents of 8 tr 
stomuch to strychnia, and he admitted also that the symptoms wore quite ba 
analogous and consistent with the presence of strychnia, Upon the sub- Ke 
ject of the poison not being discovered in the body of the deceased after be 
dexth, he would observe, that upon Dr, Wrightson being recalled ne 

stated that in the case where a minimum dose of stryehnia to destroy life 

had been administered, and death did not take place for a considerable No 


time, the absorption of the poison would be more eomplete, and he — 
not expect to find it in the stomach, He would expeet to find it in othe 
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ts of the body, but the abserption would be more complete under such 
os ces, and the difficulty of finding the poison greater, Having 
f the medical evidence, he would now proceed to the facts 
It had been stated that when Palmer was in London 


cireumstan' 
disposed © 


the case. 
S saad not have got to Rugeley until past ten o'clock on Monday | 
vat whereas it had been sworn that on the evening of that day, 


about nine o'clock, he obtained the poison at Rugeley, It was pos- 


ible that some mistake might have been made as to the hour, he might | 


pave gone by the express train, or there might have been some inter- 
rediate WAY of reaching Rugeley by means of Lichfield or Birmingham, 
The Lord Chief Justice then read the evidence of a witness who had been 
called, who proved that Cook had not been ill for some time, and that he 

as in the habit of hunting and playing at ericket, a fact which was well 
kate the consideration of the jury. He then read the evidence of Myatt, 
«bo was present with Palmer and Cook at the Raven Hotel, Shrewsbury, 
on the Wednesday evening, and who stated that he was in the room when 
the brandy and water was ordered, He stated, that during the whole of 
thot night he was by Palmer's side, and that he never onee left the room 
eatil he went to bed, when he went to the same bed-room with him, and 
that Palmer never left the room during the night. This witness also 
said that Palmer was sick on the way from Stafford to Rugeley, and that 
he was unable to account for it, unless it was the water that they had 
drank at the Raven; and it was remarked that a great number of per- 
sons were ill at the Shrewsbury races. He denied that any observations 
had been made by Cook as to the burning of his throat at Shrewsbury on 
the day of the alleged oceurrenoe at the Raven. In reference to this 
evidence, his lordship said it was eompletely at variance with that given 
py the other witnesses. The evidence of John Sargent was next read, who 
spoke to the illness of Cook in consequence of the soreness of bis throat. 
From his evidence the jury would judge whether Cook was in that bad 
state of health as stated by other witnesses. The next evidence, his 
Lordship said, was most important ; it was that of Jeremiah Smith, who 
was with Palmer and Cook at Rugeley, and who dined with them on 
their return from Shrewsbury raees,. He detailed the transactions from 
the time of the arrival from Shrewabury, and read in extenso his evidence 
and cross-examination. His attention, said his Lordship, was called to a 
document, and having looked at it, he thought at first that it was not his 
signature to it, but afterwards thought it was something like it, and 
eventually said it was not his handwriting. He said that another rigna- 
ture was that of Walter Palmer, and that the document itself was given to 
him by William Palmer. Therefore, as he admitted that it was given to 
him by William Palmer, and the signature to it was that of Waker 
Palmer, it would be for the jury to say if Palmer had forged the signa- 
tureof Smith as an attesting witness tothe assignment of the policy 
of 18,0004. on the life assurance of Walter Palmer to the prisoner. 
The jury would remember that this witness denied the genuineness 
of the signature to the instrument purporting to be in his hand- 
writing, and which he admitted he kad received from the prisoner at 
the bar. Indeed, it appeared that he had received 5/. upon it, and it 
would be for the jury to say what credit they could attach tothe testi- 
mony of a man who had been engaged in such a fraudulent transaetion. 
They had now the whole of the evidence before them, and it would be for 
them to say what opinion it left upon their minds. They would take 
the ease into their consideration, and especially those facts as to the pur- 
chase of the poison and the offer of 10/. tothe post-boy to overturn the 
fly containing the jars. Those eireumstances were not at sll explained, 
but they were not to rely upon suspieions, and if there was any reason- 
ableamount of doubt upon their minds they were bound to give the 
prisoner the benefit of it. If they considered that the symptoms of Cook 
were consistent with death by strychnia, then they would go on to con- 
sider if Cook’s death was produced by strychnia, and if they were satis- 
fied upon that point, then it would be for them to say if that poison was 
administered by the hand of the prisoner. The whole case was now in 
their hands, and they were called upon to discharge their duty. 

Serjeant Sanu objected to the question which his Lordship had pu 
tothe jury, He submitted that the question, whether the symptoms of 
Cook’s death were consistent with death by strychnine, was a wrong 
question, unless coupled with the word, and inconsistent with death 
from natural causes, and that the question should then be whether the 
medical evidence established beyond all reasonable doubt that the death 
of Cook was attributable to strychnine, 

Baron ALpERSON—That is the question that has been put. 

After some further remarks from Mr. Serjeant Shee, 

Lord Campbell told the jury that not only must they be satisfied that 
the symptoms described agreed with the supposition that deceased died 
from strychnia, but that it was administered by the prisoner. 

It was then 20 minutes past 2, and the jury retired, and having been 
absent until 25 minutes to 4, returned into court. 

The prisoner, who had retired below, was then brought up, and again 
placed at the bar. He seemed perfectly calm, 

The jury having answered to their names, 

Mr. Straight put the usual question—Are you agreed in your verdict ; 
do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty? 

The foreman said, in a firm tone of voice, we fin 
guilty, 

The crier of the Court (Harker) then made the usual proelamation, 
commanding silence to be kept whilst the sentence of death was being 
passed. 

Their Lordships having put on their black caps, 

Lord Campnett, in a voiee that at times was scarcely audible, said— 
William Palmer, you have, after a long and impartial trial, by a jury of 
your own countrymen, been found guilty of the crime of wilful murder, 
and with that verdict my learned brothers, who have watched the 
trial with the utmost anxiety throughout, and myself, entirely agree. 
A case like this is attended with such circumstances that it is doubtful 
whether this is your first crime or not—that is known only to God and 
yourself. There can be no doubt that you were, from long experience, 
intimate and familiar with the means of death. For this offence 
you must prepare to die. You must not look for or expect any 
mercy in this world, but by prayer seek to obtain it from 
another tribunal, You hare, at your own request, and by an 
act of Parliament passed on purpose, been tried at this Court, and this 
Court has the power to order you to be executed either at the place of 
execution pertaining to this! gaol, or remove you to ‘the county where 
your crime was committed. We think, for the sake of public example, 
that it ought to take place in the county of Stafford, and I hope that the 
terribie example will deter others from such atrocious crimes, and show 
that whatever art, caution, or experience is exercised to prevent the dis. 
covery of such crimes, and that however secret or destructive such poisons 
may be, it is ordained by Providence, for the safety of its creatures, that 
there should be means of detecting those using them. I again implore 
of you to prepare for the awful change which you are about to 
undergo. I do not wish to harrow your feelings by entering inte 
the details of this horrid case, but shall content myself with 
Passing upon you the sentence of death, and that is that you be taken 
from where you are now standing to the gaol of Newgate, and from 
thence conveyed in custody to the gaol of Stafford, and from thence to the 
place of execution, and there to be hanged by the neck until you are 
dead, and may the Lord have mercy upon your soul, and that after death 
your body be buried within the precincts of the gaol from whence you 
were taken, 

The prisoner heard the sentence perfectly unmoved, At one time he 
drew himself up as if about to make some remark, but did not attempt to 
Speak. He stood quite calm during the passing of the sentence, and 
when his lordship had concluded, turned round and walked from the 
dock in the same way he has done during the trial. 

The Court was densely crowded, and hundreds who had tickets could 
not gain admission, while outside there was above a thousand people 
Waiting to hear the result of this most remarkable trial, 

Before the Court broke up, Lord Campbell, in the warmest terms, 
thanked the jury, and also the under-sheriffs, for their exertions in pre- 
‘erving the order which bad been maiatained throughout, 


th prisoner 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


PALMER THE NIGHT? BEFORE THE VERDICT. 


| _ EXTRAORDINARY as it may appear, after the first day’s summing up of 
| Lord Campbell, so clearly against him, and with a full econvietion of its 
terrible importance and effect, the spirit of William Palmer remained un- 
| affected, and his courage as undaunted as before. 

He showed no wincing or faltering in his bearing, and met his brother 
George, and his solicitor, Mr. John Smith, of Birmingham (not Jeremiah 
Smith, of Rugeley), with the same firmness and unblenched look. To his 
brother, who was visibly affected and shed tears on seeing him, William 
Palmer spoke cheeringly, and said, “ Don’t take on, George! there is a 
God above us that will stand between me and harm. Iam innocent of 
the crime imputed to me. Let that be a consolation to yon, my mother, 
and my boy. Act upon my word; I have never nun you yet; and, 
however guilty I have been in other things, to destroy life has never en- 
tered my head.” 

He shen tapped his brother on the shoulder, and went on—“ May you 
sleep as sound as Ido. I have had a good tea, with half a pound of 
steak. May you have as good a night’s rest as I shall. Tell my mother 
and my boy that Newton and Mills are false, and that I fear the grave as 
little as my bed.” 

With that he shook hands with both. He then entered into a desul- 
tory conversation, inquiring how his boy was, saying—* Tell Willy his 
father has had many troubles, but the least of all has been the accusation 
of murder against him.” 

He afterwards said, “Good night! God bless you! May your mind be 
as easy as mine isnow. Don’t feellow. Jerry Smith’s evidence was very 
bad. It has left the case just where it was, and leaves Newton’s evidence 
only open to the suspicion that attended it before Jerry came.” 

then exchanged a few words of parting as he bade his brother and 
solieitor goodbye, to all appearance himself the least concerned of the 
party, 


INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE PALMER TRIAL. 


nee 
THE PRISONER'S PASSAGE FROM NEWGATE TO THE OOURT. 


In the course of a trial of such absorbing interest as the present, 
there occur many curious details, which, in the eagerness to become ac- 
quainted with the final resalt, are entirely overlooked. That the prisoner 
is before the court for so many hours we know, but of the mode of his advent 
and departure from the jail to the court, and from the court to the jail, the 

ublic are entirely ignorant. They see the jurymen sworn, they see them 
Rave the box in the evening, and the next morning they find them there 
again; but what becomes of them in the meanwhile, few have the curiosity 
to inquire. 

Among these various extraneous incidents, perhaps the one which pos- 
sesses the most striking interest is the short journey performed by the 
prisoner from his cell within the walls of Newgate, to the dock at the 
Central Criminal Court, on the morning of his trial. Accompanied 
by the Governor of the jail, and one or more officers of the prison, 
he passed through the prison court-yard, over the very ground 
where are deposited the bones of many unhappy wretches, who, like 
himself, were arraigned for murder; and, like himeelf, hoped to the 
last that they would never have to share 80 shameful a grave. On leaving 
this dreadful piece of ground, the prisoner was conveyed through a long 
vaulted , Shut off with iron doors, into a cell; and here he was 
detained (as is usual in such cases) till the time arrived for him to ascend 
the staircase leading into the dock, at the time the trial commenced. When 
the court adjourned for refreshment, the prisoner was taken back to the 
waiting cell, where (with what feelings we cannot guess) he partook of a 
a solitary meal. Whenever the trial is not concluded on the same day 
that it begins (as in Palmer’s case), the prisoner returns to his cell 
over the burying ground again. 


THE JURY—THEIR DAILY ROUTINE. 


Refreshments for the jury were provided daily by the sheriffs, in the 
retiring room; and, after the lapse of fifteen or twenty minutes, the court 
resumed its sittings again, After the termination of each day’s pro- 
ceedings, the jury retired in charge of the officers of the court (who were 
sworn not to allow any one to converse with any of them) to the London 
Coffee House, where dinner was provided. When they decided to retire 
for the night, they were shown into one large room, containing a bed for each 

rson—jury and officers, who are never separated till the trial concludes. 

n the morning, a “ dresser” is called to discharge the duties of valet de 
chambre ; and when the toilet of the impartial twelve is finished, they are 
commonly allowed to go and take a walk in the court-yard, still under sur- 
veillance. And so it is continued every day so long as the trial may last. 
During the Sunday, the jury attended divine service in the Chapel of New- 
gate, and afterwards they went on an excursion some few miles out of 
town; returning in the evening to the London Coffee House, attended by 
their warders as before. 


THE JURY IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS, 


From the time when the old factions of York and Lancaster plucked 
the innocent insignia of their fierce rivalries in the Temple Gardens, down 
to the time when the boy Lamb made envious the uninitiated by his fa- 
miliarity with the secrets of the fountain, the Temple precincts have 
been haunted with interest. Undoubtedly, the remance of this in- 
terest little increases with the increase of incident—though we do 
think that the Ruth Pineh of modern times (in whom we believe as a 
fact) conferred upon that same fountain as much of romance as the 
knights of old on the roses—red or white—that grow in the gardens. But 
the association lately conferred upon them is one the memory of which 
we would let die very willingly indeed. Palmer and poisoning! we are 
very sorry they were ever introduced into the Temple Gardens; but as, 
on the other hand, it was at least most inexpedient to let the jury die, we 
must be glad, we suppose, that there existed such a retreat for them, in 
which to gather a little refreshing for their weary nerves. There, in the 
reserved garden of the Middle Temple, they walked alone, of a morning 
(weather permitting), tasting a little of the outer world, and (what was 
much more important considering the asphyxiation of their lot), a little 
sweet good air, and calm. 


THE SHERIFFS’ DINNERS. 

Every day during the sittings of the Central Criminal Court, after the 
business of the day is sontladed. the Sheriffs give a dinner to the Judges, 
the Recorder, such of the Aldermen who happen to have been present on 
the bench, and some few of the more di ished Counsel and other 
visitors. Mr. Timbs, in his ‘Curiosities of London,” tells us that at 
these dinners “ marrow puddings and rump steaks are invariably pro- 
vided.” Also that “two dinners, exact duplicates, are served every da: 
at three and five o'clock ; the judges,” he goes on to say, “relieve eac 
other, but aldermen have eaten both dinners, and a chaplain who invari- 
ably presided at the lower end of the table thus ate two dinners a-day 
for ten years.” 

There is, however, more humour than truth in his account. Marrow 
puddings are no longer provided, the duplicate dinner has long since gone 
out of fashion, consequently such aldermen as have a capacity for a double 
| meal cannot indulge both appetites at the Sheriffs’ dinner-table. 

At these dinners the conversation naturally turns more or less upon the 
proceedings of the day ; and at one of them, given the third or fourth day 
of the Palmer trial, the Ordinary mentioned that, at the suggestion of the 


he thought the case was going very much against him, and that his life was 
in peril. Palmer merely replied that he thought differently, that every- 
thing was going very favourably, and that so far as his conscience was 
concerned, that was at perfect rest. The barristers present at the dinner 
thought him already a dead man, an opinion in which Mr. Baron Alderson 
no conbt coincided, byt his lips were of course sealed with reference to the 
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DP. TAYLOR'S EVIDENCE. 
TO THE BDITOR OF THE “ TIMNs.” 


S1r,—It is very painful to me to have to write anything during so im- 
portant a trial as that of “The Queen e. Palmer,” which may appear to be 
acomment upon the evidence; but [ feel it due to my character, as a 
literary man, immediately to contradict an assertion made by Dr. Taylor 
in the course of his testimony this day—viz., that a Mr. Mayhew obtained 
from him a statement concerning the alleged Rugeley poisonings in a sur- 
ruptitious manner. 

The Mr. Mayhew alluded to was myself, although, by mistake, the ( ‘hris- 
tian name of my brother was used ; but, so far from Dr, Taylor’s assertion 
being generally true, I beg to say, in contradiction to it— 


—_— 


Sheriffs, he had visited Palmer that morning, and mentioned to him that. 


1. That the letter of introduction which I took to that gentleman stated 
the purport of my visit, and requested him to place at my disposal all 
that he felt at liberty to communicate, “more than whieh,” added the 
writer of the letter, “ t would not ask you to state, nor would Mr. Mayhew 
wish to ascertain.” 

2. That at the end of my interview with Dr. Taylor, I asked his per- 
mission to publish what he had stated to me, and was told that he had no 
Sarg agtane he saw a proof. The interview took place in the pre- 
sence of Mr, Sutherland Edwards, whose corroboration I subjoin. 

$. That I have by me a letter from Dr. Taylor, dated Jan. 30, 1856, in 
which he writes, “J have o objection to the publication of the substance 
of owr conversation the other evening,in so far as it relates to the correc- 
tion of eertain statements made in the newspapers regarding secret poi- 
soning, and the number of cases which have fallen under my notice.” 

4. That I called on Dr. Taylor with the printed proof, containing th 
substance of his conversation with me, and I have such proof still in m 
possession, with the correetions in his own handwriting ; and I may add, 
that not a line, but what was sanctioned by him, ever appeared in the 
“Tllustrated Times.” 1 would in charity conclude that Dr. Taylor was so 
confused by his long and rigid cross-examination this morning, that he was 
not exactly aware of the serious charge conveyed in his words; and it is 
but due to my own reputation and character as a journalist to add, that, 
though in the course of my investigations into the condition of certain 
classes of London society, I have, within the last few years, received some 
hundreds of statements from all ranks of people, this is the first imputa- 
tion that has ever been made of my having obtained any information in 
a dishonourable and surreptitious manner. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Hunry Mayurw. 
15, Percy Street, May 19, 1856. 
P.S.—I would add, that my connection with’ the “Illustrated Times” 


was limited merely to an inquiry into the extent of poisoning with a view 
to defraud the insurance offices. 


My Duar Srr,—I perfectly remember what took place between Dr. 
Taylor and yourself when we called upon him. After you had presented 
Professor Faraday's letter, you informed Dr. Taylor that you were anxious 
to publish, in the “ Illustrated Times,” the substance o! anyinformation 
he might give on the subject of secret poisoning. Dr. Taylor at once gave 
his consent to your doing so, on condition of your sending him a proof of 
the article before it appeared, 

On leaving Dr. Taylor’s, | made notes of the principal points in his con- 
versation, and the next morning, at your request, wrote the article founded 
upon them. I remember your taking a proof of the article to Dr. Taylor's, 
and I also remember seeing the proof when you brought it back, with the 
alterations made by Dr. Taylor himself. 


As the journal was on the point of going to press, and the alterations 
had necessarily to be made iv great haste, you sent particular directions 
to the printer to be very careful in making all the corrections marked by 
Dr. Taylor. I saw a corrected proof or “revise” of the article in 

uestion before the paper went to press, and satisfied myself that all Dr. 
Taylor's alterations had been attended to. 

{ must not forget to add that a large portion of the article was (as you 
are aware) ublished, not only with i Taylor’s sanction, but at his sug- 

tion, and even request, as he was anxious to correct statements which 
iad been publicly made in reference to the impossibility of detecting the 
presence of certain poisons by chemical pe ST Dr. Taylor further 
offered to give us every information respecting his mode of conducting 
analyses, and invited us to be present at one which he expected to under- 
take before long. 

Yours sincerely, 
Henry Surnertanp Epwarps, 

8, Duke Street, St. James’s, May 19, 1856. 


Henry Mayhew, Esq. 
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“ Despairing of mastering a science so abstruse, we athered the opinions of some | 


learned in such matters, and their united testimony is, that the book which Mrs. War- 
ren and Mrs. Pullan have produced for the edification of the female part of the com- 
munity deserves its especial approbation. There is, however, one portion of the volume 
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embraces a multitude of designs, many of them excellent, for such ‘treasures as the 
needle can create.’”—<Art Journal. 
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Illustrated with 300 descriptive Engravings, price 3s. 6d., superbly Bound, 


ELEGANT ARTS FOR LADIES, 
Containing Plain Instructions by the best Masters in the Arts of—- 


Feather Flowers. The Toilet. 

Hair Ornaments. | Persian Painting. 

Ornamental Rice Shell-Work. | Etiquette, Politeness, and Good Breeding. 
Painting on Velvet. | Pictures on Sand. 

Oil Painting. Bead and Bugle-Work. 


Porcupine Quill Work. | Gilding and Bronzing Plaster Casts. 
Transparent Glass-Painting for Windows. | Vellum Painting. 
Flower Painting. | Seed-Weed Pictures. 


Waxen Flowers and Fruits. | Pictures of Birds with their own Feathers. 
Ornamental gilt Leather-Work. Diaphanie. 
Illuminated Glass Painting. Potichomaniec. 


| can require for Purchasing, Cooking, Serving and Carving any meal for any amoun!® 


“The whole is got up so as to be quite a Lady’s useful Companion for leisure | 


hours.”—Atheneum, April 19, 1856. 


| dishes, &c., &c., are added; the whole forming a sort of culinary encyclopedia, whit 
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THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ENGLISH SONGS, 


From the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century. Edited and Annotated yy CHARLES 
MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “ Voices from the Crowd,” “ Lump of Gold, and other 
Poems,” &c., &c., with Fifty Engravings from original Designs. Crown 8vo. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, 


From the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century. Edited and Annotated by CHARLIS 
MACKAY, LL.D., Author of “Voices from the Crowd,” “ Lump of Gold, and other 
Poems,” &c., &c., with numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


BOOK OF FABLES, 


Ancient and Modern, Selected and translated into Rhyme and Blank Verse, from Greek 
Latin. French, Spanish, Italian, and German writers, by GEORGE BURGESS, M.A. 
and Miss M. A. STODDARY. Illustrations drawn by G. Thomas, engraved by \\ 


Thomas. 
(This is a Work peculiarly adapted for Schools of a higher class. ] 


THE MORMONS, OR LATTER-DAY SAINTS. 


An account of the rise and progress of this new religious sect. Illustrated wit! 
Forty Engravings, from original sources. Crown 8vo. 


Price 3s. 6d., Handsomely bound, with 250 Descriptive Illustrations, 
THE WIFE'S OWN BOOK OF COOKERY; 


CONTAINING 


Fifteen Hundred Original Recipes, gg “ee to all Incomes ; and comprising the best av 
most Economical methods of Roasting, Boiling, Broiling, and Stewing all kinds of Mei! 
Fish, Poultry, Game, and Vegetables ; Simple and inexpensive Instructions for mathin 


| Pies, Puddings, Tarts, and ail other Pastry ; Daily Bills of Fare for Two to Thirty; 


how to Pickle and Preserve Fruits and Vegetables ; Suitable Cookery for Invalids an 
Children ; and Plain Directions on Carving. nee 
“'This volume furnishes every lady in the land with every sort of information *! 


guests, from three to thirty. Engravings of all necessary culinary implements, of joints 


will be found an invaluable addition to every household library.”—Lady’s Newspap" 
April 12. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, strongly bound and gilt, 2s. €d., Frontispiece and Title, engraved by Dalziel, 


THE PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE: 


BY THE EDITORS OF THE “FAMILY FRIEND.” 


This book will be a complete Encyclopedia of Domestic and Social economy, containing upwards of 5,000 Recipes and Hints, and above 10,000 References to Useful Items 
Information upon the Management of Household Matters, inciuding Food, Cookery, ‘I'russing, ry ee! out Tables, Carving, Summer and Winter Drinks, Treatment of Childrey 


Family Medical Guide, &c.: the whole carefully arranged, classified, and Hlustrated with Wood : 

“Tt is a complete encyclopedia of domestic economy, a book for ready reference in every houschold.”—Leeds Intelligencer. “ Will wellrepay its cost.”—Berkshire Chron 
“ May be safely relied upon.” —Belfast News Letter. ‘ Will shed comfort and happiness in every dwelling.”— Civil Service Gazette. “ A practical guide to housekeeping; * 
the completest work of the kind which has ever come under our notice.”—Stirling Journal. “1s worth its weight in gold.”—Bridgewater Times. “ Every thrifty housekeep* 


should order it.”—Glasgow Examiner. 
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